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The Closed Arena 


BY S. S. VAN DINE 
Author of “The Bishop Murder Case,” “The Greene Murder Case,” etc. 


Is every human being at heart a criminal? The creator of Philo Vance, whose name has 
become a synonym for the best in detective stories, explains the avidity of the public for 
trials—the closed arena where man is battling for life and liberty. 


A trial is in its substance a struggle, a bat- 
tle in a closed arena. It is a shock of contending 
forces, a contest which may arouse the fiercest 
passions. . . . Faithfully reported, a trial is a 
living picture; it brings us nearer to life than 
the best literature; you hear the voices; it is life 
itself—Strk JoHN Macponeit: “Historical 
Trials.” 


ERE is perhaps no form of litera- 
ture more universally popular 
than that which deals with the 

pursuit of the criminal. Yet of all the in- 
tense and momentous dramas of human 
existence, the one that is most neglected 
and, at the same time, richest in literary 
possibilities, begins when the malefactor 
has been gyved and placed behind the 
bars. The physical battle is ended; the 
battle of wits begins. Guilty or inno- 
cent, the prisoner will spend every dollar 
he possesses to regain his freedom. With 
death or long imprisonment the penalty 
of failure, he will beggar himself to em- 
ploy the most brilliant and resourceful 
legal talent. The stage is set; the curtain 
rises; and the future of the protagonist 
depends upon whether twelve of his fel- 
low citizens—those humorously desig- 


nated probi et legales homines—decide 
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that he is indeed the villain of the piece, 
or merely the persecuted hero. 

The cardinal reason, I believe, why 
the literature of this form of drama is so 
barren is that the mise-en-scéne is wo- 
fully lacking in external color and move- 
ment. Court-rooms are the dullest and, 
with the exception of night clubs, usual- 
ly the worst ventilated places discover- 
able in any modern city. Behind a high, 
atrociously designed bench of quarter- 
sawed oak a judge bends his head eru- 
ditely over his papers and wonders if 
next Sunday he will succeed in making 
the seventh hole in four. At their tables 
the newspaper reporters nibble their 
pencils, dream amorously of Earl Car- 
roll’s coryphées, and speculate on how 
they can manufacture a sensation for the 
front page. The spectators yawn cavern- 
ously and wish they had gone to see 
Clara Bow’s new film. The jurors strive 
against insurmountable odds, hereditary 
and cranial, to appear intelligent, and 
pretend (without the slightest success) 
that they have not already made up their 
minds as to the verdict. The prosecuting 
attorney, worrying about the next elec- 
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tion, is only half convinced of the sound- 
ness of his case, and sighs lugubriously 
when the counsel for the defense in- 
dulges in a meandering cross-examina- 
tion. 

Not an exciting, or even a coruscating, 
setting. And so the scriveners have 
turned to other human comedies for ma- 
terial. But, for all the dulness and im- 
becility of legal trials, a human life is at 
stake. On a word, or a look, or the zs- 
thetic contour of a female nether limb, 
the entire burlesque tragedy may sud- 
denly shift. Therein lies the drama. 

An unexpected question may be put 
by the defense lawyer. The public prose- 
cutor will stiffen in his chair; the judge 
will lift an eyebrow; and the reporters 
will give over their voluptuous dreams 
and lend an ear. Drama—real, Euripi- 
desian drama—has come into being. .-. . 
The principal witness stammers—has 
been caught in a contradictory state- 
ment. Counsel for the defense leaps at 
him—pours quick, machine-gun ques- 
tions—gives him no time to think, to ex- 
plain. The court-room tingles; the judge 
blinks rapidly; spectators buzz; jurors 
lean forward; objections are raised, and 
there is much entrancing sesquipedalian- 
ism concerning incompetency, irrele- 
vancy, and immateriality. Neither the 
jurors nor the spectators are entirely 
clear on the meaning of these words... 
but, once the objection is overruled, the 
prisoner is acquitted, and he may go 
forth and sin some more. 

A slip of the tongue, an unintentional 
revelation of a deliberately concealed 
fact, a weakening of a positive identifi- 
cation—and a guilty man has escaped; 
or an innocent man has been saved from 
prison or death; or (as is not uncom- 
mon) a spotless citizen has been sent to 
the electric chair. 

No one but the defendant himself 
may ever know the whole truth. But in 
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that brief moment the dull and frowsty 
court-room has become a living stage for 
an intense drama of life. Often it seems 
that the entire machinery of the law has 
been devised for the sole purpose of giv- 
ing the criminal every opportunity to 
escape his just deserts; but there are few 
judges who will not subscribe oracularly 
to the ancient maxim: “Better let ninety- 
nine guilty men escape than one inno- 
cent man be convicted.” 

Up to a century ago it would have 
been difficult to find many adherents to 
this principle among those responsible 
for the enforcement of law. Until then it 
was as much as a man’s life was worth to 
be accused of any kind of crime, from 
petty larceny to /ése-majesté. History 
records innumerable soi-disant trials, 
such as that of the brilliant thinker and 
scientist Servetus, who was burned to 
death with his books in 1553 for no cause 
apparent to-day except that the emi- 
nent reformer John Calvin hated him, 
feared his influence, and accused him of 
heresy. The city of Geneva looked on 
unmoved, and Sir John Macdonell, 
commenting upon the tragedy in his 
“Historical Trials,” says: “A trial such 
as that is a trial of the people among 
whom it takes place, and his condemna- 
tion is theirs also.” 

However, I doubt if group responsi- 
bility often expresses itself in the formu- 
las of law, which are more frequently 
a seven-months’ offspring of group fear 
or group fanaticism. Modern criminal 
jurisprudence is the inevitable child of 
the sporting instinct of the Anglo-Sax- 
on. As this more liberal attitude toward 
the prisoner developed, many men have 
won fame and fortune through their 
abilities as counsel for the defense. Un- 
til modern times the achievements 
which have made international reputa- 
tions for such defenders as Fernand La- 
bori, Henri-Robert, Lachaud, Emil 
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Neuda, Sir Edward Marshall Hall, Sir 
Alfred Tobin, Sir Charles Gill, Delphin 
M. Delmas, and Clarence Darrow 
would have been impossible. 

How often, one may ask, have such 
men as these been convinced of the in- 
nocence of their clients—how often had 
full knowledge of their guilt? In “A 
Gallery of Rogues” Charles Kingston 
asks: “Should counsel continue to de- 
fend a client who has confessed his guilt 
to him?” He cites the problem which 
confronted Charles Phillips, a great 
English barrister, engaged to defend 
Benjamin Courvoisier, charged with the 
murder of Lord William Russell early 
in the nineteenth century. The defend- 
ant was the victim’s valet, and robbery 
was the motive. Courvoisier (who, inci- 
dentally, had nothing to do with Napo- 
leon’s favorite cognac) waited until a 
night when he and his master were 
alone in the house. Then disrobing, so 
there would be no telltale stains, he 
stabbed the sleeping nobleman, washed 
his hands and the knife, and went back 
to bed. The evidence was purely circum- 
stantial, and Phillips fought desperately 
for an acquittal. 

For some perverse reason, Courvoisier, 
toward the close of the trial, confessed 
his guilt to his counsel. Phillips was 
stunned. He privately informed the 
judge of the facts, but his lordship in- 
structed him he had no alternative but 
to do his utmost for his client. Phillips 
made a powerful plea, but—to his secret 
satisfaction, no doubt—the valet was 
found guilty and hanged. 

As a rule, even the most upright law- 
yers find technical justification for de- 
fending men of whose guilt they are cer- 
tain. Sir Edward Marshall Hall had one 
of the keenest minds in the entire Eng- 
lish bar, and in a letter to the Bishop of 
Croydon he wrote: “I am one of those 
who think that no man is too bad to try 
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to save.” In the same letter he admitted 
that he was convinced that George Jo- 
seph Smith—the brides-of-the-bathtub 
murderer—was responsible for the 
deaths of all three women. And he must 
have known that the unspeakable Fred- 
erick Seddon deliberately murdered 
Eliza Barrow. In Hall’s biography, “For 
the Defense,” he is quoted as saying 
when he accepted the Seddon brief: 
“This is the blackest case I’ve ever been 
in.” And, but for his fatal mistake of 
pressing too far what seemed a winning 
point, Seddon might have cheated the 
rope that he so richly deserved. 

Seddon was accused of killing Miss 
Barrow with arsenic administered in 
food and medicine. Cross-examining the 
prosecution’s poison expert, Sir William 
Willcox, Hall brought out the fact that 
traces of arsenic had been found in the 
hair of the deceased, and that it would 
have taken a year or more for the poison 
to have worked to such a point after hav- 
ing been introduced into the system. 
The obvious conclusion was that Miss 
Barrow herself had long been taking 
some sort of medicine which contained 
arsenic, and that this self-administered 
medicine would account for the poison 
found in her remains. Hall then made 
one of the few tactical blunders of his 
career. Anxious to impress the point 
upon the jury, he kept pounding at it 
until he set the toxicologist to ponder- 
ing. Sir William went to his laboratory, 
made a few experiments, and discovered 
that hair which had merely lain in the 
blood-saturated fluid in the victim’s 
cofin would retain traces of arsenic 
even after it had been thoroughly wash- 
ed. He so testified later in the trial, and 
Seddon was hanged. 

It was not recorded in “For the De- 
fense” that Sir Marshall Hall ever re- 
fused to undertake a defense because he 
knew his man was guilty, but there was 
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one famous occasion when he declined 
because his plan of defense was rejected. 
This was the case of another notorious 
poisoner—Doctor Harvey Crippen of 
unsavory fame. Hall’s strategic outline 
was that, while Crippen undoubtedly 
gave his wife the poison which caused 
her death, it was not done with intent to 
kill, but merely to produce unconscious- 
ness, so he might have a few uninter- 
rupted hours of amour with his secre- 
tary, Ethel Le Neve. The best that Crip- 
pen could have hoped for, should this 
defense have proved successful, was a 
verdict of manslaughter. But he insisted 
upon staking everything on a complete 
acquittal. He did so, lost, and went to 
the gallows. 

Turning from the defense to the pros- 
ecution, the ear is assailed by the sound 
of triumphant trombones in the com- 
ments on these two poison trials in Sid- 
ney Theodore Felstead’s “Famous Crim- 
inals and Their Trials,” an account of 
the career of Sir Richard Muir. This 
doughty knight prosecuted scores of ac- 
cused murderers, and always considered 
that justice had been thwarted when his 
quarry escaped the death penalty. 

There was the uproarious case of 
Steinie Morrison, convicted of enticing 
a purchaser of stolen jewelry to Clap- 
ham Common, and there killing him, 
with robbery as the motive. Perjury was 
rampant on both sides, and a heated con- 
troversy over the verdict brought Mor- 
rison a Home Office reprieve to life im- 
prisonment. Muir declared that this was 
a great mistake, but admitted later that 
“if Curtis Bennett or Marshall Hall had 
conducted the defense Morrison would 
have gone free.” 

Here is the heaven-kissing legal mind 
in all its dazzling splendor. Muir had se- 
cured a conviction, and therefore be- 
lieved the man should hang; but he saw 
so many flaws in his own proof that he 
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knew his case could have been refuted 
to the satisfaction of a jury if the de- 
fense had been sufficiently clever. 

It is because such quirks of legal psy- 
chology are frequently exposed to public 
view that the commonalty has come to 
look upon the courts with cynical sus- 
picion, believing that justice is not so 
blind but that she can occasionally wink 
in friendly spirit at a shrewd lawyer. 
The obvious reply that neither side has 
a monopoly on cleverness does not in- 
flame the public with confidence. 

Yet the very keenness of the legal 
mind, waiting foxlike to take advan- 
tage of the slightest opening, can some- 
times destroy its own purpose. Such a 
drama of a battle lost, won, and lost 
again in a few minutes, is related by 
Charles Kingston in his “Dramatic Days 
at the Old Bailey.” 

Henry Wainwright, a brushmaker of 
London’s East End, had murdered a 
young woman named Harriet Lane and 
buried her mutilated corpse in an old 
warehouse, where it was not discovered 
until a year later. He was accused of the 
murder, and, while there was no doubt 
that he had killed the girl, he could not 
be found guilty unless the remains could 
be positively identified—our old friend, 
the corpus delicti, immortalized by Mel- 
ville Davisson Post. 

Miss Lane’s father had made the iden- 
tification, but Edward Besley, a barrister 
noted for his ability to bully and confuse 
witnesses, argued that the condition of 
the corpse made positive identification 
impossible. He wrung from Mr. Lane 
the admission that he “believed” the re- 
mains were his daughter’s but could go 
no farther because the features were un- 
recognizable. This might easily have ac- 
quitted the murderer, but in his elation 
Besley kept hammering at the witness. 
Mr. Lane, instead of becoming confused, 
began to think. At length he exclaimed: 
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“T’ve just remembered that when Har- 
riet was a little girl she was scalded on 
the right leg, and the scar was so deep it 
never disappeared!” 

The prosecution leapt at the point, 
had the body exhumed, found the scar, 
and hanged Wainwright.* 

The cleverness of lawyers is not al- 
ways merely a matter of taking advan- 
tage of an unexpected turn of events at 
the trial. Frequently it lies in a boldly 
designed plan of campaign. Such cam- 
paigns often establish precedents and 
make court history. For instance, when 
Daniel Sickles was acquitted of the mur- 
der of Philip Barton Key in Washing- 
ton, just before the Civil War, his law- 
yer, Stanton, carved the “unwritten law” 
on the statutes of this country. And 
when Delmas coined the phrase “de- 
mentia Americana” in his defense of 
Harry K. Thaw, he started trouble for 
prosecuting attorneys all over these 
United States. 

Not, however, until Justice, peeping 
from under her loosely tied bandage, 
sees a pretty face in the prisoner’s dock, 
does she clutch her robes with trembling 
fingers and resign herself to the inevi- 
table. A California prosecutor, C. C. Mc- 
Comas, once remarked to me: “You 
can’t convict a voluptuous woman with 
a jury of sex-conscious males.” (I para- 
phrase his exact words for fear of of- 
fending the sensitivities of the readers of 
this great moral monthly.) Yet even Mr. 
McComas might have been amazed at 
the outcome of the trial of Elizabeth 
Laws, as related by Charles Kingston in 
“The Judges and the Judged.” Her ac- 
quittal not only astonished the judge, 
the counsel for both prosecution and de- 
fense, and the spectators, but completely 

“In the report of this case by Francis L. Wellman in 
“The Art of Cross-Examination”—in a quotation from 
the London Law Journal of 1902—the name of the de- 


fendant is given as Waring, and the name of the victim 
as Harriet Smith. 
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amazed the pretty defendant herself. 
Moreover, it shook many an English- 
man’s simple and childlike faith in the 
jury system. 

Elizabeth was a maid-servant in the 
home of an elderly woman in Chatham. 
Coming in late one night, she was re- 
buked by her mistress, and impulsively 
killed her. The facts were quite clear, 
and the most her counsel dared hope for 
was to cajole a susceptible jury into re- 
turning a verdict of manslaughter. Why 
she was acquitted has never been satis- 
factorily explained, although the cynical 
may hazard a guess. In any event, I im- 
agine that the married jurors under- 
went a bit of unpleasant cross-examina- 
tion at home! 

The next day the toothsome Eliza- 
beth, first making sure she could never 
again be tried on the murder charge (on 
the absurd principle of double jeopardy, 
or “autrefois acquit”), confessed in de- 
tail. The Crown then displayed a vin- 
dictive and unsportsmanlike spirit. Dis- 
armed and helpless, as far as the murder 
was concerned, the prosecutor sent the 
hussy to jail for six months for the theft 
of some trifling gewgaws which she had 
pilfered from the woman she killed. 

The Laws case is an extreme example 
of the obstacles formerly encountered by 
prosecutors in bringing to book a lus- 
cious and delectable defendant of the un- 
fair sex. Now that it has become the cus- 
tom to include women in juries, it will 
be much more difficult for mongoose- 
eyed defendants to wheedle forth ver- 
dicts contrary to the evidence, to the law, 
and to common sense. Eheu, eheu! 

It is a curious thing that all this drama 
of the court-room—with its humor, 
tragedy, absurdity, suspense, implaca- 
bility, and unexpectedness—has not 
made a stronger appeal to the writers of 
novels and plays. When the court-room 
is introduced into fiction or upon the 

















stage it is ordinarily for a purely melo- 
dramatic or sentimental purpose. The 
brilliant young prosecuting attorney dis- 
covers that the aged lady he is trying to 
convict of murder is his own long-lost 
mother. Or, the defense attorney is 
placed in the predicament of disgracing 
his wife or letting his client go to jail. 
These are extraneous and superficial 
matters superimposed upon the trial 
scene, with no essential relation to the 
grim, terrible arena in which they occur. 

The true literature of the court-room 
is almost non-existent outside of books 
which deal with actual trials. There is, 
for example, an impressive shelf of No- 
table British Trials, and another shelf of 
tomes called the Famous Trials Series. 
But, though as records they are excellent 
and interesting, each of the volumes in 
these two collections, after a brief résu- 
mé of the case, consists merely of a ver- 
batim transcript of the testimony, the 
arguments of counsel on points of law, 
and the addresses to the jury. It often 
takes patience to uncover the passages 
where the ultimate clash of the drama 
is recorded. 

These books are compilations by jour- 
nalists, not transcriptions by literary art- 
ists. And yet had an imaginative creative 
writer undertaken the task and sought 
to probe the tremendous clash of life and 
death and human impulses which lay 
beneath the surface, there is scarcely one 
of these cases which could not have been 
made as profoundly fascinating as the 
most exciting novel. Basically they con- 
tain material arranged in an approxima- 
tion of symphonic form—exposition, 
main theme, secondary theme, develop- 
ment section, recapitulation; andante 
pathétique; scherzo; finale allegro e 
grandioso, coda. But until the genius of 
composition arranges the material, they 
are mere Czerny exercises. 

Less stenographic are the expositions 
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of the comedies and tragedies of the law 
by such men as Charles Kingston, Leon- 
ard A. Parry, William Roughead, Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson, John Rhode, the 
Earl of Birkenhead, Filson Young, and 
Horace Wyndham. But even these au- 
thors are, in the main, servants rather 
than masters of their facts. There is in 
almost all of them at times a certain 
studied abstinence from passion or par- 
tisanship. And necessarily so. When the 
principals of the drama are still living 
the reporter must be wary, not merely to 
avoid offense, but lest he be enmeshed in 
the ridiculous law of libel. 

When Edmund Lester Pearson wrote 
“Studies in Murder” Lizzie Borden was 
alive, and his account of her trial on the 
charge of murdering her father and step- 
mother has all the earmarks of a piece 
of delicate literary tight-rope walking. 
Here was a killing which, in itself, was 
commonplace and sordid; and the in- 
vestigation offered little opportunity for 
detective work. It was not until the enig- 
matic spinster was arrested and brought 
to bar that the bleak and heart-chilling 
drama of a small New England town 
was staged. 

Mr. Pearson appreciates the drama, 
but, conscious of the perils attending a 
false step, he can make no effort to 
paint an impressionist canvas; rather, he 
must satisfy himself with focussing his 
camera and producing a print on which 
the details are photographed clearly. His 
essay is a charming, workmanlike per- 
formance in advanced journalism—in 
the circumstances it was not the occasion 
to attempt an epic. Two years later, how- 
ever, in his “Murder at Smutty Nose,” he 
added a postscript to the Borden case. 
Lizzie had then passed to her Maker, 
and Mr. Pearson became infinitely 
franker. 

That the inexhaustible mine of the 
court-room should be constantly ignored 
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by creative artists is the more surprising 
in view of the daily reminders supplied 
by the popular press. The problem of 
the circulation department of any daily 
newspaper is solved as soon as a person 
whose arrest has created any considera- 
ble stir in the country goes to trial. 
Whether it is a corporation president ac- 
cused of some highly technical offense, 
or a restless wife who has rid herself of 
a husband for whom she has lost her 
taste, an avid public will buy up edition 
after edition as fast as the presses can 
turn them out. Why? Because life and 
liberty are at stake in the last irrevocable 
throw of the dice. A criminal trial is al- 
ways “first page with pictures.” It does 
not matter that every detail of the crime 
has been rehashed and regurgitated be- 
fore the case comes to court, the news- 
paper reports of the dramatic battle, 
when the victim comes to death-grips 
with fate, are bolted as if they were fresh 
food. 

The financial unpleasantness last fall 
would have been modified in marked 
degree if there had been, during those 
febrile days, a sensational trial of a beau- 
tiful blonde accused of murder or black- 
mail, to divide interest with the stock 
quotations. Market reports as news can 
compete successfully with congressional 
speeches and the latest endurance flights, 
but let a new Nan Patterson be accused 
of shooting another Czsar Young, and 
the figures would tend to slink to their 
accustomed obscurity of agate type in 
that part of the paper now commonly 
used to lend the color of respectability to 
the transportation of synthetic gin. In 
last year’s lamentable Wall Street crisis 
the show girls of New York signally 
failed their country. Even the trial in 
November of George A. McManus for 
shooting the gambler Arnold Rothstein, 
which followed close upon the crash, 
drove all other news—including Presi- 
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dent Hoover’s message to Congress— 
to a secondary position. 

This public desire for reports of crimi- 
nal cases is no morbid taste. The fact that 
it exists so extensively and intensively 
among the wholesome people who pat- 
ronize the motion-pictures and voted for 
Calvin Coolidge proves the absurdity of 
any such suggestion. On the contrary, it 
is a perfectly healthy and normal ap- 
petite. Not only does the court-room dra- 
ma provide entertainment far more ex- 
citing than the tepid, stereotyped drama 
of the stage (because it is a play which 
may have either a happy or an unhappy 
ending), but it enables men and women 
to see themselves vicariously as they 
would appear in such a crisis. “There, 
but for the grace of God, goes John 
Bradford,” remarked that Protestant 
martyr of the early sixteenth century; 
and a few years later, God’s grace fail- 
ing him, he went the same road and was 
burned at the stake. 

It may not be true, as Pope said in his 
“Moral Essays,” that “every woman is 
at heart a rake,” but in the absolute sense 
it is true that every human being is at 
heart a criminal. This does not mean 
that every man begins his day with a 
specific desire to rob or kill. But sup- 
pose that it were possible, by some proc- 
ess of thought alone, for a man to ex- 
tract a million non-traceable dollars 
from the United States Treasury—that 
is, suppose a man could sit in a room, 
alone, and wish this sum into his posses- 
sion. Who, indeed, could be trusted not 
to deplete our national wealth? Who 
could not argue with himself convinc- 
ingly that he could do much good with 
this money? 

The truth is that the resistance of hu- 
manity to temptation is in direct ratio to 
the fear of detection and punishment. 
But that fear cannot be removed, and so 
the “respectable” citizen devours the re- 
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ports of trials of those who were less 
fearful, and gives thanks to his God that 
he is not as other men. 

“If thoughts could kill” is a phrase so 
often used in a jocular sense that it has 
little intrinsic significance. But forget its 
lightness for a moment, and try to im- 
agine the consequences if thoughts actu- 
ally could kill. There would be small 
need of birth-control propaganda. Un- 
buried corpses would clog the thorough- 
fares of every city. How many men and 
women are there who have never har- 
bored for some person a dislike so in- 
tense that they would have secretly wel- 
comed the news of that person’s sud- 
den death? 

That is what it means to be at heart a 
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criminal; and it is a practically universal 
condition. That is why the greatest dra- 
ma in the world is the drama of the 
court-room—that closed arena where 
the prisoner battles for his life. He may 
have overcome his fear and defied the 
law to capture him and prove his guilt. 
Or, he may have forgotten his fear and, 
in a moment of passion, struck blindly. 
(Are we not all victims, in some degree, 
of our passions?) Or, a cog may have 
slipped in the machinery of the law, and 
he may not have committed the crime of 
which he stands accused. Who knows 
the truth? Only the defendant. But 
whatever the facts, humanity is deeply 
and personally interested. . . . There, but 
for the grace of God, goes any one of us! 


The Protestant Advantage 


A PROTESTANT’S PLEA FOR PROTESTANTISM 


BY CHARLES HALL PERRY 


Having written “The Catholic Advantage” and “God—An Apology,” Mr. Perry now 
brings his argument home to the Protestants. 


printed an article entitled “The 

Catholic Advantage.” I had hoped 
that the article would stir some interest, 
awaken a consideration of the Protestant 
problem. But I was much surprised by 
the flood of letters which came to my 
desk—from Catholics and from many in 
Protestant denominations—some scath- 
ingly critical of author and article, 
others commendatory. The problem was 
sore. A touch upon it made them wince. 


T ScripNer’s for October, 1929, was 





One letter was more to me than all the 
others. It was not controversial, held 
neither praise nor censure. It was a chari- 
table effort to understand. The letter 
was like a snap-shot portrait. I could 
easily see the writer. A woman, forty to 
forty-five, gentle, refined, religious, 
quite positive in convictions; a Protes- 
tant by birth, culture and choice. Behind 
her are generations of Protestantism; 
before her many more—because her 
kind will always weigh ideas and decide 
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intellectually. One sentence in her letter 
was the norm of the whole—“Is there 
not a Protestant Advantage equally 
worthy of consideration ?” 

Immediately my answer is in the af- 
firmative. However, along with that 
agreement spring many questions. Does 
Protestantism realize that it has an ad- 
vantage? Does it at all agree upon what 
it is? Is it making an effective use of it? 
Has it a consecration unselfish enough 
to make the sacrifices which are neces- 
sary to win the summum bonum of its 
advantage? Above all, has Protestantism 
the prophetic vision without which men 
perish ? 

Advantages must square to ambitions. 
It is no advantage to the miser that he 
can multiply money. With every dollar 
he hoards he grows the poorer. Gain de- 
pends upon expenditure. Conquest en- 
slaves the conqueror. Material success in 
a spiritual affair gives the lie to the 
worth of the advantage. Spirit is born of 
spirit, not of flesh—not even of mésal- 
liance. Let us study the Protestant ad- 
vantage. 


I 


To get at the reality of the Protestant 
advantage it is most helpful to readjust 
our conception of Protestantism. That 
name, as an obloquy, was thrust upon 
the religious reformers by their enemies, 
in the heat of a council quarrel. It repre- 
sents only a fraction of the universal 
awakening. Any such wide-spread revo- 
lutionary movement as possessed the 
Reformation centuries has its origin 
in popular consciousness—a_pervasion 
of independence and self-realization— 
which awaits its focus in the event and 
the man. Religious reforms catch their 
chance in political wranglings. In that 
manner came what we know as Protes- 
tantism. Its roots were in the heart of a 
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sluggishly awakening people. Its oppor- 
tunity arrived in the quarrels of rulers— 
both ecclesiastical and royal. 

The great Reformation had been 
seething to an outbreak for over two 
centuries. The new intellectual freedom 
was gathering into centres of influence. 
Popular unrest was a consequence. Nat- 
urally, external conditions interested 
them at the first. It takes a long while 
for a questioning of religious habitude 
to take form. There is nothing more 
stubborn than religious inheritance. But 
the common people were beginning to 
think and an awakened human reason is 
bound to compare its instinctive spiri- 
tual ideas with the mechanical processes 
of a material and grasping ecclesiasti- 
cism. 

In the fifteenth century printing- 
presses were starting—Coster in Haar- 
lem, Gutenberg in Mainz, Caxton in 
Westminster—an invention of more stu- 
pendous results than any other given to 
man, as mental and spiritual regenera- 
tion transcends physical comfort or ma- 
terial power. Truth became gifted with 
the dissemination of the botanical com- 
posites. The New Learning was opening 
liberal interpretations of thought and 
reason. Colet, Erasmus, More, Calvin, 
Luther, and a hundred others soon were 
writing and thundering declarations 
and invectives. Radical and dogmatic as 
their pronouncements were, they were 
none too violent and loud to summon 
the revolt. Wycliffe’s and Luther’s trans- 
lations placed the whole Bible in the 
hands of the people. The transfer of al- 
legiance from the old infallibility at 
Rome to the new in a book was instan- 
taneous and complete. It opened to them 
an undreamed concept of personal re- 
ligion. “The just shall live by faith” ban- 
ished all confidence in an autocratic 
priesthood and the dispensation of in- 
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dulgences. Man’s immediate intercourse 
with God without the intermediary of 
function or functionary was a revelation 
of human dignity and worth. It was in 
this awakened self-consciousness, still 
fettered by tradition and habit but ready 
to respond to leadership, that the new 
Christianity was to find its impulse. 

For a long while there was no thought 
of forming a new Church. Reform was 
hoped for within the old. But Rome had 
no patience, no foresight, and drove 
them out with anathema against dis- 
loyalty and heresy. Rome was the first 
Protestant—a reproach later hurled at 
the reformers. They accepted it defiant- 
ly. The contest was on. Personal reli- 
gious liberty against spiritual autocracy. 

So Protestantism was born out of the 
womb of a humanity impregnated with 
reason. At the first, Protestantism was a 
positive assertion of principles and of 
rights in belief and worship. But the bit- 
terness of the fight, as so often, swung 
into a propaganda of negations. Sadly, 
that characteristic has survived as the 
common estimate of Protestantism. Men 
forget that its inception was in the new 
faith of an expanding humanity and 
that the contest with Rome was a conse- 
quence. Negation has ever been a fu- 
tility. Such movements always suffer the 
fate of inward disintegration and a miss- 
ing of essential purposes. 

Whatever Catholicism may yet hold 
of its ancient theories, the evidence is be- 
yond controverting that it has liberalized 
in mind and method under the compel- 
ling influence of modern scholarship. 
The anti-Roman phase of Protestantism 
has become an anachronism. The time is 
ripe for a vigorous emphasis upon the 
original and essential spirit of the reli- 
gious renaissance. Those old wind-mills 
against which Protestantism felt obliged 
to joust in all sincerity are to-day cher- 
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ished antiquities. Though here and there 
some piously bigoted Quixotes remain 
scared of Roman intrigues, yet their pro- 
tests do nothing else than break their 
own lances for the amusement of the 
populace. A narrow-minded and hot- 
headed senator may rave; a secret order 
may put on the trappings of sheets and 
pillow-cases; in southern hills, antedi- 
luvian sects may froth at the mouth, yet 
the hearts of Christ’s men are coming to 
sympathy in a great common cause. 

When one sees in a morning paper a 
photographic group of three men in 
friendly, smiling discussion—a promi- 
nent Jesuit priest, a leading Hebrew rab- 
bi, and an influential leader among the 
Methodists—when one reads that they 
are but one of several groups in a large 
conference “attacking age-old problems 
of religious intolerance and misunder- 
standing from frank and sympathetic 
points of view,” then one stops to read- 
just estimates. One is moved to think 
that negation and antagonism should be 
comprehended as weak and unworthy, 
that Protestantism had best go back to 
rediscover its original and vital advan- 
tage. 


II 


It is not surprising that the leaders of 
the Protestant Reformation did not un- 
derstand their own movement—its ori- 
gin and its purpose. The immediate con- 
flict was too near at hand. No age can 
quite interpret its present-day spirit or 
read its own prophecy. It takes histori- 
cal perspective. Who could foresee? 
Where could faith find vision to con- 
struct the future? King John’s barons at 
Runnymede—the Magna Charta as the 
corner-stone of Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence. Our forefathers at Philadelphia 
—to-day the whole world of men de- 
manding that government shall rest 
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upon the consent of the governed. In a 
Bethlehem barn a new-born child swad- 
dled in a rude feeding-box—the cen- 
turies fastening their hope and faith to 
the human divinity revealed in Him. An 
awakening people, blinking out of the 
lethargy of ignorance and submission. 
A lot of quarrelling priests and friars, 
involved in dogmatic disputes. What 
could they understand of the human 
miracle which four centuries were to ac- 
complish ? Beyond their horizon was the 
goal of that crusade of faith which, as a 
new Pentecost, was firing their crude 
but courageous revolt. They were pio- 
neers and had the road to blaze and 
clear. Crowding upon them would come 
the stupendous civilization of the twen- 
tieth century with a humanity full 
awake in mind, morals, and prowess. A 
race of men demanding a religious faith 
free and big enough to match their rea- 
son and discoveries. Those reformers 
could not see or imagine it. But it is here. 
What is Protestantism going to do about 
it? 

Quite natural was it then that the 
Protestant Reformation should become 
as narrow and dogmatic as the Roman 
Church. The reformers were fighting 
fire with fire. Flinging to opposite ex- 
tremes, they were as intolerant of each 
other as of their ecclesiastical foes. They 
wrangled bitterly among themselves. A 
new bigotry possessed them, which 
would continue through Puritanism and 
to our own Fundamentalism. Not alone 
a condemnation of Catholicism, but the 
dogmatic assertions of rival religious 
cults seeking to dominate all individual 
liberty, not only of faith and worship, 
but also of personal relations, pleasures 
and customs. A lay sacerdotalism was as 
autocratic as Rome’s; theology as rigid 
as Biblical excerpts could make it; and 
the cleavage between saints and sinners 
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widened by the doctrines of original sin 
and predestination. Sectarianism reared 
a quarrelsome head. 

However, they were building better 
than they knew. Also, another Builder 
was laying foundations. At the heart of 
the movement was that new germina- 
tion—the start of humanity on the road 
of tremendous development. God’s evo- 
lution of man was to go forward at an 
incredible pace. The spiritual emancipa- 
tion might take centuries to accomplish 
its freedom. But the divine foresight 
saw, far ahead in years to come, a reli- 
gious mankind thinking large thoughts, 
dreaming marvellous visions and under- 
standing revelations beyond all before 
its day. God anticipated the unfolding 
of the human ego. Education, discovery 
and mental virility were to change a peo- 
ple, who plodded like cattle, who took 
their intellectual and religious pap pre- 
digested, whose conservatism was the 
contentment of the cat under the stove, 
into a race of independent, assertive, 
analyzing men. Ih a word the conglom- 
erate of humanity was about to individ- 
ualize. The processes of evolution had 
been preparing through zons for this era 
of development. Four centuries now 
were to see an unfolding of the human 
creature in a mental and moral expan- 
sion, surpassing the millions of years of 
adumbration. Neither Luther nor Zwin- 
gli nor Calvin—none of the host of re- 
formers—not the princes at Spires nor 
the common people had a glimmer of 
the future. Perhaps in their harsh ortho- 
doxy they would not have dared to un- 
cork the bottle and let the genius of reli- 
gious freedom out, could they have fore- 
seen the giant of a reasonable faith fill- 
ing the sky. 


; Ill 
And so we come to to-day. Man of the 
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western world is an associative and an 
individual democrat. Monarchies and 
hierarchies are in the discard. All au- 
thority originates from the demos. The 
popular estimate considers and defines 
political, social,and industrial principles. 
Equally are the tenets of religious sys- 
tems weighed in its balarices. Truth is 
a reconciliation with the reason of man 
and revelation is written upon the tablets 
of his intuition. In the vision of the new 
and appealing conception of God, in the 
modern realization of man’s place in the 
world, religion takes on a hitherto un- 
imagined freedom. 

Christianity, in the simplicity and 
generosity of its Founder, holds our al- 
legiance to its spirit. As an organon, it is 
presented by two historic interpretations 
—the Catholic and the Protestant. The 
one most in harmony with modern life 
has the advantage and will win. That 
presentation which is shackled to its an- 
tiquity, finding its infallible finalities 
denying progress; which lives content in 
the dark or twilight ages before the 
Reformation; and which shuts its heart 
and doors to the tremendous modern on- 
sweep of the human advance, must soon- 
er or later fail of appeal. The human, 
religious demand is for an interpretation 
of the nature, character and methods of 
God, for a conception of man’s status in 
the universal Kingdom of Heaven, 
which shall be germane to this age of 
marvellous disclosures. 

Therein lies the essential advantage of 
Protestantism. Catholicism is the hier- 
archy of Christianity; Protestantism its 
democracy. They differ as a cenotaph 
from a tree. The democrat is in the 
Church, as he is, himself, the State. A 
reversal of authority from the overlord 
to self-government is the spirit of the 
new humanity. Out of this awakened 
mankind come the new standards of liv- 





ing, an economic and scientific grasp 
upon the discovered mysteries and po- 
tencies of the natural world, and an in- 
quiry, demanding adequate reply, of the 
meaning of this new faith, thinking, and 
freedom. Where crouched the serf yes- 
terday, stands erect a freeman to-day. A 
religious democracy must link itself 
with assertive man. It must unencumber 
itself of the partial and outgrown con- 
clusions of the past, whether in polity, 
theology, or humanity. Standing breast 
forward it will go on with the advance 
of all modern thought and discovery— 
the new science, the new philosophy, the 
new sociology, the new theology. Shall 
not religion see new revelations, written 
large and demanding interpretation? 
Has God finished inspiration, told all of 
infinite truth? We live in an era of stu- 
pendous miracles. The amazing wonder 
is man. God will match his capacity 
with gifts—power and truth. 

It should be borne in mind that this ar- 
ticle does not entail a discussion of Chris- 
tianity or of the person of Jesus Christ. 
Religion is an integral part of human 
development and is interwoven with 
man’s spiritual expansion. In the large, 
it is a racial instinct and no man, with 
due generosity toward other men, can 
do otherwise than feel fellowship with 
every sincere effort to know God and 
worship Him. The Christian will honor 
Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, Moses, 
and every other noble leader of the faith 
of his people, without in the least lessen- 
ing his devotion to his Christ. Neither 
is a comparison of Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism an antagonizing critique. In 
this day men should be able to discuss 
their honest differences without rancor. 

Protestantism has difficult problems to 
solve, before it can ever make effective 
use of its advantage—reconstruction 
within and an accomplished confidence 
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without. There is no question but that 
Protestantism faces a popular antago- 
nism. What a pity, when it was born out 
of the heart of the common people, that 
it should be estimated as a Dame Trot 
of prudish criticisms and a conglomerate 
of scholastic traditions! Here is the new 
world, as though it had been recreated 
almost overnight. Here is the new hu- 
manity, astounded at its sudden grasp 
upon the marvellous secrets of the uni- 
verse. Man thinking new thoughts, re- 
moulding old ideas into new concep- 
tions, wondering if God is drawing 
nearer into a closer intimacy. And un- 
derneath, a vague hunger for a soul in 
his material progress—a spiritual inter- 
pretation commensurate with his physi- 
cal grossness—something to make im- 
mortal his overweening earthliness. 
Here is the challenge to Protestantism. 
To match this freedom of thought and 
doing, to minister to the instinctive spir- 
itual craving—eager, though hidden in 
the heart of this practical age—with an 
adequate religious answer. Men say—we 
cannot accept yesterday’s ideas and prin- 
ciples, unless they are restated in terms 
of modern understanding. Yesterday’s 
man would not know our world—its 
astronomy, its chemistry, its physics, its 
light, its locomotion, its circling the 
earth in twenty seconds, its new woman, 
its philosophy and literature, its home 
comforts, its international fellowships, 
its social enfranchisement. How then 
shall we believe adequate the dogmatics 
and theologies which contented an era 
of candle-light and stage-coaches? Has 
the Church alone stood still in all these 
wonderful centuries? Did God speak 
once and then become dumb? Are there 
no new revelations, that we must test our 
faith by what men thought two thou- 
sand years ago? Has Protestantism a 
modern message for a modern world? 
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Rooted in the heart of humanity, it 
should have grown in breadth and stat- 
ure with all of God’s mankind. 


IV 


Does any one, reading this article thus 
far, believe me lost to all common sense, 
blind to the present-day ineffectiveness 
of Protestantism ? It is one thing to have 
a tremendous advantage and quite an- 
other to use it. For a genius to be a hod- 
carrier or for royalty to lie in a beggar’s 
bed in no way destroys intrinsic quality. 
It is a shame. For a religion to be called 
toa high réle of service to mankind, and 
then to be content with a small and 
esoteric ingrowing only makes more 
pitiful its failure. It is not amiss to re- 
assert the advantage to which it is faith- 
less. 

In some way, there has yet to be a 
reversion of the whole religious busi- 
ness. Protestantism to-day is a bunch of 
meeting-houses, where little groups of 
pious people gather for an hour each 
week to sing three hymns, join in two 
prayers, listen to a bit of sermonic twad- 
dle, and go home to dinner. They expect 
that the minister, by some hook or crook 
of godly persuasion or by cheap attrac- 
tions, will win desultory adherents to 
their number and extract nickels. All 
the while, the Protestant ministry, ruled 
by lay popes, bound by restrictions and 
fed like Lazarus with the crumbs from 
the tables of niggardly parishioners, has 
the least influence upon the forward 
movements of the world. They seem 
content to keep dignified and penurious 
housekeeping within their own pre- 
serves. 

The big parish is outside the meeting- 
house—a thousand to one—the immense 
majority of human beings, building up 
in their arts, sciences, and industries into 
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a race of supermen. Call them, if Prot- 
estantism will, the outsiders, the uncon- 
verted, the worldly, the irreligious. They 
are God’s children, with a capacity for 
a reasonable faith, with a future of im- 
mortality and with an inalienable claim 
upon Protestantism. The Salvation 
Army, crude as it may be in theology 
and method, is a splendid movement 
toward a revival of the Protestant, demo- 
cratic advantage. The Army goes to the 
world with its message and its service. 
Christian Science reiterates the suprem- 
acy of spiritual influence over material 
phenomena. It is restoring a lost empha- 
sis. The Unitarian movement, of which 
Hale or Channing declared, “We are 
not going to develop a lasting denomi- 
nation ; but we are going to liberalize the 
whole of religion, if, like a seed, we die 
in giving life,” has mellowed the harsh 
spirit of Protestantism. It has been a true 
and pervading spirit of religious democ- 
racy. Light flushes in the east and men 
cry hopefully, “The dawn of a new day 
is at hand.” 

Protestantism has the whole advan- 
tage within itself—its democratic origin 
and its liberty of adjustment. But if it 
loves best its criticisms, its warnings, its 
protesting, its censoring, its prohibitions, 
its thanking God that it is not as other 
men are—why then Protestantism will 
remain as inconsequent and feckless as 
any other Pharisaic aristocracy in this 
democratic age. As in every great call to 
service, there is here a summons to sacri- 
fice and consecration. No longer can the 
prime object of religion be to build up a 
separated ecclesia of the saved. Religion 
was made for man, not man for religion. 
The problem for Protestantism is how to 
enter into every mood, phase, and variety 
of human interests with sympathetic fel- 
lowship. Reveal every day as sacred as 
the seventh, work as holy as prayer, the 
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earth as advantageous as heaven, divine 
childhood inherent in being man. There 
is nothing common or unclean when we 
see sorrow, sin, and ignorance as shad- 
ows resultant of light. We have come to 
the place where reason and faith are mu- 
tual instincts, science and religion com- 
panions on the human journey of dis- 
covery. 

I dare assert, yet with a full expecta- 
tion of dispute, that humanity is a more 
sacred institution than the church, that 
man’s spiritual intuition is a better in- 
spiration than the visions of individual 
saints. In consequence, that the church’s 
duty is to study mankind, understand its 
enthusiasms and hungers and minister 
to them. A more profound duty than 
any pondering by man of ecclesiastical 
dogmatics, which were structured in the 
age of quite a different race. Face or 
deny that view of our relations—Catholi- 
cism or Protestantism—and you will ar- 
rive at a power to regenerate and spiritu- 
alize society or else accomplish your own 
side-tracking, while the people go on. 
To repeat—in our present organized 
Christianity, Protestantism has the su- 
preme advantage in its democratic na- 
ture and in its flexibility for change. 
Change? Yes, why not? No phase of re- 
ligion was ever a finality. Each fitted its 
own age and condition. Change is the 
vitality of progress. To be afraid of it is 
the cowardice of a fossilized conserva- 
tism. An advance is on all along the line. 
Humanity is moving forward in every 
department of progress and any effective 
religion must go over the top as. whole- 
heartedly. and fearlessly. Ecclesiastical 
dunnage belongs in religious camp-life. 
God, who dwells with man to-day, is the 
divine evolutionist rather than an en- 
throned deity watching from afar. 

Some one will ask, critically, what are 
the details of that change in Protestant- 
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ism which you advocate. The only an- 
swer is that details belong to action and 
that must await a change in spirit and 
attitude. Protestantism will know what 
to do when it reconstructs its relation to 
society. Sympathetic fellowship always 
learns the details of helpfulness. We fling 
crumbs to birds, but we suckle our own 
at the breast. Protestantism has been 
scattering precepts and scoldings from 
its pulpits, dropping pious tracts from 
the tower of Stylites, and calling men to 
come in out of the wicked world and be 
separate. So that it has come to be a com- 
mon saying, “I’d rather go to hell in 
pleasant company.” 

There is a call for faith, fellowship, 
and prophetic vision. Numbers, wealth, 
popularity, and outward show of success 
will little interest a regenerated Protes- 
tantism. It will be as invincible as the 
sacrifice of leaven—the deepest, the most 
interior of all potencies. By its own de- 
mocracy in full harmony with an era of 
democracy, it will influence and spiritu- 
alize society, even when men are un- 
aware of the vital palingenesis breeding 
within them. It may be without popular 
recognition or material aggrandize- 
ment. Similarly with the Christ, who, 
deprecating temporal success, trans- 
muted man’s whole religious outlook 
with a new human dignity, born of the 
intimate fatherhood of God. Catalogue, 
whoever can, the details of the power of 
that carpenter of Nazareth to regenerate 
the faith and personality of mankind. It 
is too spiritual a force to be epitomized. 


Vv 


It has seemed to many that the variety 
of Protestant sects is the condition, per- 
haps cause, of impotence. They have 
prayed and labored for a unity, which 
would sacrifice all differences and blend 
an organic similitude. That is a sad and 
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cowardly shifting of responsibility. It is 
in a line with a lot of that picayune ex- 
cusing, whereby men seek to load their 
failures upon circumstance and condi- 
tion and away from their own lack of 
sense and vim. Unity will come immedi- 
ately when Protestantism arrives at a 
consecration clear and big enough to 
make unity imperative. An outward, or- 
ganic unity would be little more than a 
fruitless sham, unless it were the expres- 
sion of an inward singleness of purpose. 
We have too much of this superficial re- 
form in the place of character building 
—Pharisaic self-righteousness—prohibi- 
tion in the stead of temperance—policy 
as an incentive to honesty—fine clothes 
and money to evidence an aristocracy. 
Protestantism must go to the heart of its 
failure. It needs what it preaches—con- 
version and regeneration. 

After all, the diversities in Protestant- 
ism are mostly of little or no importance. 
There is nothing essential in the differ- 
ences, else there would be more agree- 
ment. They are variants magnified into 
principles. Often they gain their signifi- 
cance only by the stupid partisanship of 
intolerant zealots. The worst of it is that 
they shroud essentials. The apostolic suc- 
cession of the Episcopalians, the episco- 
pacy of the Methodists, and the presby- 
tery of the Presbyterians are only 
variants of the one idea of getting an 
original and historic sanction of their 
ministry. The hushed and waiting si- 
lence of a Quaker meeting and the gal- 
vanic excitement of a Methodist revival 
are one and the same thing—a stimulus 
for the movement of the divine Spirit. 
The amount of water used in baptism 
interests only one sect. Unitarianism and 
Trinitarianism are identical in essence. 
For it makes mighty little difference 
whether one conceives of God as three in 
one or as one in three. The bottom im- 
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portance is that we don’t know anything 
about it and that it troubles God not at 
all how we analyze and characterize 
Him. He enjoys us all and our childish 
guessing. He is more interested in what 
we think of each other than in what we 
conjecture about Him. 

The essential spirit of Protestantism— 
its advantage—democratic fellowship 
with all mankind, trusteeship of a faith 
in step with all progress, a full recogni- 
tion that humanity is the real church of 
God as it is His family—a spirit which 
will give life and sane unity, if it can be 
waked from dormancy and freed from 
the bondage of its flesh. Carnality has 
been the death of every religion, which 
died in self-mummification, swathing 
its idols and dogmatics in syllogistic 
finalities. In the words of Jesus, I treasure 
these above all others, “The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
There is the freedom of the heavens in 
that—the from eternity to eternity of 
living truth—the impossibility of con- 
fining divine revelation to any date, 
place, or creed. The Christ’s talks were 
full of that idea of liberty and expansion 
—evolution, if you will—but foreign to 
all inhibitive rights of interpretation and 
codifying by church, sect, or man. The 
seed in the earth. The net in the sea. The 
wind in the sky. The leaven in the loaf. 
The bird in the air. The Spirit in the 
heart of man. He was more in touch 
with the ordinary man of the street, the 
shop and the field, with the woman by 
the well or at her cottage door, than He 
was with the ecclesiastics of the temple 
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or the rabbis of the synagogue. So in 
every age, as the heart of man is increas 
ingly competent to receive it, God be- 
stows His revelation. Religion should be 
modern and generous enough to wel- 
come it. Is it in Protestantism? Does 
Protestantism realize its tremendous ad- 
vantage? 

The call is insistent and imperative. 
Protestantism may learn very much 
from the practical methods of Catholi- 
cism. But there is no place for envy or 
emulation. Catholicism cannot change 
to meet the freedom and advance of the 
new humanity. It is cemented by its own 
infallibility. To loosen one stone would 
collapse the structure. It must stand as a 
beautiful example of ecclesiastical and 
theological art, which has gloriously 
served its day, but has not in it the gen- 
ius to assimilate the human evolution. 
To rear a cathedral wins admiration. To 
sow a seed claims faith. The poet spoke a 
gospel, when he wrote, “Only God can 
make a tree.” That in religion is the 
original and, we may hope, the new 
Protestantism. 

It must come. There was never a hu- 
man hunger, but that God fed it. Never 
an instinctive craving for Him and His 
truth that He did not satisfy. God in- 
vades the human with absolute right of 
incarnation. The robot of scientific ma- 
terialism becomes divinely gifted with 
a soul, and its footsteps mark a path 
from machine-shop to heaven. It may 
take faith to discover the spiritual inten- 
tion of this age. Thank God, there are 
some of us who believe in it and will de- 
clare it. Faith in God; faith in man— 
one splendid co-existence. Our religious 
hope is in a regenerated Protestantism. 
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Young Hamlet 


BY BYRON DEXTER 


RANDALL Forp knew that he was 
an actor when he was thirteen 
years old. As a boy he was tall 

and gangly; until his voice changed, he 
sang in the choir of the Snow Hill, 
Maryland, Episcopal Church. People al- 
ways smiled when he came down the 
aisle in his floppy cassock ; his long legs 
were continually threatening to carry 
him out of the procession, and his head, 
with its thick hair and large, wide-spaced 
eyes, lifted incongruously, almost wildly, 
above the pink cheeks of the other chor- 
isters. When he sang, the congregation 
paid attention and did not laugh. 

Crandall came to New York when he 
was nineteen. By this time he had an ex- 
traordinary voice, ample and resonant; 
and he possessed, as unquestioningly as 
he possessed his own voice, the belief 
that he could act. What makes him in- 
teresting is that he was right. 

His mother and father were dead. His 
aunt, with whom he lived in Snow Hill, 
arranged for him an income of sixty 
dollars a month. The other members of 
his family were distributed throughout 
the country. They were a queer crowd 
of people—one girl, a cousin, was in the 
movies; one older brother wrote adver- 
tising in Chicago, loathed it, and when 
sober made much money out of it; one 
other cousin, Mrs. Vic Farrell, enter- 
tained the public splendidly for three 
years in the society rotogravure sections 
of the metropolitan papers and followed 
that up with two brilliant divorces. In 
addition to their capacity for erratic be- 
havior the Fords shared the common 
trait of being unable to get along with 


one another, a problem which they 
solved by letting each other alone. 

Crandall Ford, unexpectedly, was 
good-tempered and friendly. He was de- 
voted to the aunt in Snow Hill, and, af- 
ter he had come to New York, wrote her 
long and affectionate letters telling her 
of his progress from one manager’s of- 
fice to another’s. He had plenty of time 
for these letters, for he found that the 
only thing producers were interested in 
when he applied for a job was the ques- 
tion of his previous experience. Since he 
could not get a job for lack of experi- 
ence, and since he could not get experi- 
ence for lack of a job, Crandall supple- 
mented his income in various ways, such 
as selling orange-juice, ushering at 
Roxy’s, and opening charge accounts. 
He got some experience in short-lived 
stock companies in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, and more experience in engage- 
ments of varying length in Manhattan. 
The Manhattan engagements took place 
off the stage. He was accommodating, 
thoughtful, and polite with women, 
and very single-minded—characteristics 
which made him both popular and 
something of an enigma. 

Crandall celebrated his twenty-first 
birthday by eating a cinnamon bun and 
drinking a cup of coffee at noon in a 
dairy lunch on Broadway. He was toler- 
ably happy. Why not? He was still in 
New York. 

It was Friday. That was an unfortu- 
nate fact. Crandall considered it care- 
fully; but no matter how you figure it, 
Friday to Monday is three days. He took 
the eighty cents out of his change pocket 
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and laid it on the porcelain arm of the 
chair. He moved his lips, speaking to 
himself; then he saluted the profound 
finality of mathematics with a slight but 
gracious bow. 

The taxi-driver watching him from 
the chair opposite grinned, and elbowed 
his companion. Crandall saw the move- 
ment and levelled his eyes at a point just 
above the second taxi-driver’s forehead; 
that gentleman looked up expectantly, 
met Crandall’s even scrutiny, and re- 
tired abruptly with a rather hurt expres- 
sion. Crandall closed the incident with 
a brief inaudible speech. 

“Eat your soup, taxi-driver.” 

Crandall rose, walked to the cashier’s 
desk, left fifteen cents and the check, 
and put the sixty-five cents back in his 
pocket. Then he set out for Kingsway 
Grierson’s office. 

Of the Broadway producers, Kings- 
way Grierson was considered to bea man 
who had the true interests of the theatre 
at heart. Not that the shows he put on 
were any better than the shows which 
the notoriously selfish producers put on; 
but he was, indubitably, a step above 
them. He was a gentleman. Crandall 
Ford had been introduced to him twice; 
and he had visited his office many times. 
He went there now. 

The girl behind the railing in the of- 
fice recognized Crandall, and smiled. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ford?” 

“Good afternoon,” said Crandall, tak- 
ing off his hat. “I heard that Mr. Grier- 
son was casting.” The girl did not con- 
tradict him, and Crandall was encour- 
aged. “Is Mr. Grierson in?” he asked. 

“No, he isn’t back from lunch yet,” 
said the girl. 

“Perhaps I might wait for him,” of- 
fered Crandall. 

The girl didn’t want him to be incon- 
venienced that way. “He won't be in for 
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a couple of hours,” she said. “Why don’t 
you come back about four o’clock ?” 

“Thank you,” said Crandall, with a 
bow, replacing his hat. “You might tell 
Mr. Grierson that I called.” 

“T’'ll tell him you called,” she said, and 
looked down at her desk. At that mo- 
ment the door of the inner office opened 
and Kingsway Grierson came out. Cran- 
dall politely took off his hat again. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Grierson,” he 
began. 

Mr. Grierson stopped suddenly and 
looked at the wall behind Crandall as 
if there were nothing in front of it. 
Then, with great presence of mind, he 
reached forward and picked up the tele- 
phone from the desk, turned his back, 
and began to talk into the phone, hold- 
ing his little finger on the hook so that 
he would not annoy the operator. 

Crandall flushed and stood irresolute. 
The girl was typing busily and Mr. 
Grierson went on addressing the tele- 
phone, so Crandall bowed his polite bow 
and left. In the hall, waiting for the ele- 
vator, he made another brief speech. 

“A little crude,” he said. 

It was a hot September day. Broad- 
way was clammy with people. Clusters 
of white-faced young men, with high- 
shouldered short-cut jackets and loud 
shirts blocked the corners. Discarded 
pink newspapers swirled underfoot and 
littered the gutters. Subway trains 
rumbled beneath the sidewalk, and 
from the open gratings came spurts of 
fetid wind which joined with the out- 
put of smoke-stacks, tarred pavements, 
exhaust-pipes, and innumerable human 
bodies to do double duty of filling lungs 
with air and ears with noise. 

He drew up to the corner of soth 
Street and stood waiting for the traffic 
to stop. Suddenly, from the entrance of 
the cigar-store, a thick-set, middle-aged 
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man wearing a tight-waisted brown suit 
and a new, coffee-colored felt hat moved 
quickly up to him. 

“Say, I’ve been looking all over for 
you, Mr. Ford. I phoned you twice this 
morning. Come here, look. I made that 
appointment for you.” 

“You mean with .. .” Crandall could 
not get the name out. 

“Yeah, sure, with Stein.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yeah, sure. This afternoon. Right 
now, quick.” 

Crandall turned and walked over by 
the glass window of the cigar-store; his 
friend was holding him by the arm. 

“You mean that Stein wants me to 
come and see him?” 

“T told you a couple of months ago he 
wanted to see you,” said Mr. Curley. Mr. 
Curley was Stein’s assistant stage-man- 
ager. “I’ve been keeping after him for an 
appointment for you and he said to me 


this morning: “Tell him to come around 
at half past three this afternoon. Half 
past three exactly.’ He said: “Tell him to 
come up to my office and come in with- 
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out knocking at half past three sharp. 

“My God,” said Crandall. 

“Maybe he’s got something for you,” 
said Mr. Curley. 

“How do you suppose he heard about 
me?” asked Crandall. “Did he hear 
about the show I was in over in Brook- 
lyn?” 

“Maybe,” said Mr. Curley. “He said 
he wanted somebody who was young, 
see, and I told him about you. I told him 
you was the type.” 

“What show is he going to put on?” 
Crandall asked. 

“He’s going to put on ‘Ghosts.’ 

“My God,” said Crandall. He smiled. 
“I could play that. It would fit me ex- 
actly.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Curley. “It’s a good 
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thing I found you, I guess. I’d have had 
to get somebody else. Stein said to have 
somebody there at half past three exact- 
ly. Just go up to his office and go in with- 
out knocking. He’ll be expecting you.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Curley,” 
said Crandall. “I certainly appreciate 
what you’ve done for me.” - 

Crandall took out his watch. It was 
quarter of three. He’d have to change his 
clathes. He had bought a suit two 
months ago for this interview. 

Mr. Curley’s hand was on his arm 
again. His voice was confidential once 
more. “Mr. Ford, could you make me a 
loan of ten dollars just temporarily? I’m 
kind of short, just for a few days.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Crandall. Then 
he remembered! “I haven’t got any 
money now, but . . .” 

Mr. Curley took his hand off Cran- 
dall’s arm and pushed his coffee-colored 
hat back on his forehead. He eyed Cran- 
dall suspiciously. 

“The fact is that I’ve only got sixty- 
five cents to my name right now, Mr. 
Curley.” He spoke with desperate sin- 
cerity. “But I get some money on Mon- 
day. I’ll be glad to let you have a loan 
then. I give you my promise.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Curley briskly. 
“Perhaps you can make it twenty-five.” 

“Well ...I can make it fifteen,” 
said Crandall. 

“All right. See you on Monday.” 

“Yes. And thank you very much for 
what you’ve done for me.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 


It was three-thirty, on the dot, when 
Crandall entered the lobby of the Stein 
theatre and rushed up-stairs. A negro in 
uniform was standing before the door 
marked Private. 

“I’ve got an appointment with Mr. 
Stein. Mr. Crandall Ford.” 
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“Jest go in. Doan’ knock.” 

Stein had to have everything just so! 
The slightest unexpected noise might 
divert him disastrously from the work 
he was doing. Crandall was trembling 
as he pushed open the door; yet he felt 
at his best. He knew he was well dress- 
ed; he knew he could do “Ghosts”; here 
was the place he began! He removed his 
hat and entered. 

The door, in closing, cut off the sound 
of Crandall’s sudden, astounded gasp. 
The negro outside the door grinned and 
walked down the hall. Two minutes 
later Crandall came out.-He put on his 
hat and walked down the hall and, at 
the top of the stairway, made another 
brief speech. 

“Nice fellow, Stein!” 

Then he remembered that he had 
promised on his honor to give Mr. Cur- 
ley fifteen dollars on Monday, and at 
that he repeated further phrases. He re- 
peated them savagely, and when he 
reached the street summarized them in 
a low voice, but audibly, so that people 
turned to stare at him. Awfully nice 
place, New York! 


II 


Grace Leonard was sitting by the 
broad windows which looked down on 
the park when the maid came to the 
door of the room. 

“Mr. Ford is down-stairs to see you, 
Mrs. Leonard.” 

She shut the book she was holding, 
hurriedly, and put it on the edge of the 
desk ; it teetered momentarily, and tum- 
bled off. She reached for it awkwardly 
with one hand. 

“Tell them to bring him up,” she said. 
Then she left the room. Crandall was 
standing by the window when she came 
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back. She had changed her dress, and 
added color to her lips, and looked very 
young and attractive. 

“My God, Crandall, I didn’t expect 
you to turn up.” 

“Hello, Grace. Am I breaking into the 
middle of something?” 

“Sure.” 

“Oh, really. Well, I...” 

“A slow afternoon,” she said. They 
shook hands. “Sit down,” she said. “I’m 
glad to see you.” 

They sat down, and Crandall thrust 
his hand in his pocket and touched the 
package of cigarettes. Then he withdrew 
his hand, empty, and patted his pockets 
searchingly. 

“Cigarettes on the desk,” said Grace. 
“You have a new suit.” 

“Yes. Do you like it?” 

“Are you prosperous?” 

“Oh, very.” 

Grace looked out of the window, and 
Crandall lit a cigarette. “I didn’t expect 
to see you,” she said again. 

“Do you mind?” 

“No, of course I don’t mind. It’s a very 
nice surprise.” 

“T just thought I'd come up and see 
you.” 

“What made you suddenly decide to 
come up?” 

“I thought I'd come up and have 
tea.” 

Grace smiled. “Did you have any 
lunch?” 

“Yes, sure.” 

“Any breakfast ?” 

“T had a fine lunch,” he said. “I had a 
cinnamon bun.” 

Grace was twisting the ring on her 
left hand. “You do odd things, Cran- 
dall,” she said, not looking at him. “I 
don’t always make you out. Sometimes 
you understand things very nicely. You 
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get them better than anybody. Some- 
times you don’t get them at all.” She 
stood up. “Well, if you came up because 
you wanted something to eat, that’s cer- 
tainly simple enough.” She went toward 
the door. “I’ll be back,” she said. “I'll 
just tell Elsa.” 

“I came up because I wanted to talk 
to you,” said Crandall. “I’d be glad to 
have something to eat but I came up be- 
cause I felt like talking to somebody, 
and I thought it would be nice to talk 
to you.” 

“What’s up?” she inquired, when she 
came back. She seemed very cheerful 
and amused, and leaned back against 
the divan, crossing her legs. 

“Nothing. That’s the trouble. I’m sick 
of New York. I hate the place. I don’t 
see how I can stand it any longer.” 

“Are you homesick ?” 

The question surprised Crandall. The 
idea of going back to Snow Hill was 
something that had never entered his 
head. 

“No, I’m not homesick. I’m fed up 
with producers.” 

“You haven’t found anything?” 

“I've found lots of things, but not 
what I’m looking for.” 

“Don’t get discouraged.” 

“T’m not discouraged. I’m furious.” 

“That’s better. That’s perfectly splen- 
did. I’ve always wanted to see you pas- 
sionately beside yourself.” 

“Well, take a good look.” 

“Who've you been seeing, Crandall?” 

“Stein.” 

“Are you furious at Stein? I thought 
he was supposed to be different.” 

“He is. Don’t worry about that. He’s 
very different.” 

“Go right ahead.” 

“Curley, his stage-manager, told me to 
go up and see him at half past three this 
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afternoon. He said Stein was expecting 
me and that I was to walk in without 
knocking. Very important to be there on 
time and to go in without knocking.” 

“Wasn’t he expecting you?” 

“Oh, most assuredly. Me or somebody 
else. It happened to be me.” Crandall 
grinned. “It’s funny when you say it out 
loud.” 

“Then for Heaven’s sake say it out 
loud. What happened ?” 

“Not a thing happened. It was a tab- 
leau, a beautifully arranged little tab- 
leau. In walks Crandall Ford, promptly 
at three-thirty, without knocking. Sees 
what there is to see. Hears a few words 
from the master. Walks out again.” 

“T’ll put you out if you don’t come to 
the point.” 

“The point was that the great Stein 
takes his pleasure in his own fashion. 
His office is long, high windows, soft 
rugs, a few pieces of mahogany, thick 
draperies, balconies at each end, a dim 
religious light, a few precious orna- 
ments—very sanctimonious and artistic 
atmosphere.” 

“Well, what was Stein doing?” 

“Just let me finish describing the fur- 
niture. Among the ornaments, a cross. A 
five-foot wooden cross, in the middle of 
the room, directly opposite the door. 
Kneeling before it, a naked woman.” 

“What!” 

“Stein is on a balcony. That’s the 
point. Stein is overhead on a balcony; 
young gentlemen who enter the room 
don’t see Stein for a couple of minutes. 
That’s natural, isn’t it? But Stein sees 
them. Observes them. Studies them. 
Gives him ideas, I suppose.” Crandall 
grinned again. “What psychic income is 
there in that for a man, do you sup- 


se?” 
“What did you do?” 








“Do? Nothing. I waited.” 

“What happened ?” 

“Stein spoke. Stein leaned down from 
the balcony and addressed me. “You're 
not the type,’ says Stein. Exit the young 
gentleman.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“You're insatiable. What do you 
want?” 

Grace was shrieking with laughter. 
“I thought maybe there’d be a sequel,” 
she said. 

“Anything to satisfy you. There is. 
Curley made me promise to lend him 
fifteen dollars on Monday.” 

“Look here. You won’t do that.” 

“T’ll do it if I have to eat in the Auto- 
mat every day for a month.” 

“You will not. That isn’t honor. It’s 
self-indulgence.” 

“All right. I have my own irrational 
pleasures, too.” 

“How much money have you got?” 
she asked. 

“Fifty-five cents,” said Crandall. 

“You get your income on Monday. 
It’s sixty dollars, isn’t it?” 

“T have no secrets from you, Grace.” 

“Oh, shut up. I’m going to lend you 
ten dollars.” 

“Are you really ? How much does that 
make the total that I owe you?” 

“Not so good, Crandall. Not good at 
all. As a matter of fact, that’s not your 
style.” She walked over to the divan and 
sat down, and began twisting her ring. 
Crandall went over to the divan. 

“T’d take the ten dollars,” he said, “but 
what’s the use? There’s no point in get- 
ting involved again, is there?” 

“Damn it, there’s no point in starving 
yourself. I’m not trying to lend you ten 
dollars because you’re beautiful. It’s the 
same as if you were selling pencils in 


the subway.” 
“That’s an idea.” 
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“I’m doing it because you’re a human 
being. Don’t you see that ?” 

“You have a generous view of hu- 
manity, darling. I don’t want the mon- 
ey, though: Thanks a lot, but I don’t 
want it. Wait until I spend the fifty-five 
cents. Maybe I'll be back to-morrow.” 

“You probably will. That’s about all 
the sense you’ve got. I won’t be here to- 
morrow.” She leaned forward, at that, 
and touched his arm triumphantly. 
“The suburbs!” she cried. “The suburbs! 
That’s the answer!” 

“You don’t mean it.” 

“Certainly. The Jenningses. They live 
in the suburbs. In Bernardsville, New 
Jersey. Do you know Bernardsville?” 

“Not intimately. I’ve heard of it. Gen- 
erally speaking, I avoid the suburbs.” 

“That’s well and good, but this is a 
special instance. You said you were fed 
up with New York. Come out to Ber- 
nardsville with me. I promised to go out 
and spend the day. I'll take you with me 
and you can spend the week-end. You'll 
get food, you'll get fresh air, and you'll 
get the company of people somewhat 
different from Stein, you'll . . .” 

“What makes you think they'll want 
my company ?” 

“They take on all comers.” 

“What is it, a hotel ?” 

“No. I’ve known him and his wife for 
a long while. Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Jen- 
nings. They’re fine suburban people.” 

“Never mind,” said Crandall. “They'll 
be different from my friend Stein. | 
won't mind that.” 


Ill 


They reached Bernardsville about 
eleven-thirty the next morning. Cran- 
dall enjoyed the ride out; once they had 
turned off the main motor road the 
country opened up in a series of low, 
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pleasant hills, with patches of woodland 
separating the fields, in which were cat- 
tle and sheep, and, from time to time, 
groups of fine-looking horses turned 
loose to gallop. The air was sweet and 
cool, and Crandall filled his lungs grate- 
fully. 

The Jenningses’ house was set far back 
from the road; they approached it 
through a grove of maple-trees. When 
the car curved around a thick clump of 
rhododendron-bushes and slid up to the 
doorway, Crandall was surprised by the 
size and magnificence of the place. It 
was built of large, gray-stone blocks, 
long and low and ivy-covered, with 
mullioned windows, and vast thick 
slabs of slate for a roof. Crandall noticed 
that the roof over the peaked entrance- 
hall sagged, on one side, in a just per- 
ceptible dip. 

“Old place,” observed Crandall. 

“Almost ten years old,” said Grace. 

There was no one to be seen in the 
great baronial hall, or in the long room 
which opened behind it, and Grace 
asked the butler, who had taken Cran- 
dall’s bag and held it for an instant be- 
fore surrendering it to a footman, where 
everybody was. 

“Mrs. Jennings is up-stairs, Mrs. Leon- 
ard.” He glanced at his watch. “The 
others would be in swimming now, or 
very shortly.” 

“What time is swimming?” 

“Twelve o'clock.” 

“Do you want to go in swimming, 
Crandall P” 

“No, thanks,” said Crandall. 

“Could you amuse yourself in the li- 
brary?” suggested Grace. “You might 
tell Mrs. Jennings I’m here, Palmer.” 

Palmer said he would, and left, and 
Crandall wandered into the library. The 
room ran the width of the house; it had 
a high ceiling, supported by beams two 





feet square, and had a huge window and 
a door at the far end. High rows of 
shelves along the walls were filled with 
books. The books fitted exactly. Cran- 
dall decided he wouldn’t ruin the ar- 
rangement, gave up the idea of reading, 
and went through the room and out on- 
to a paved terrace at the rear. The place ~ 
was quiet and restful. Pulling in a deep 
breath, Crandall caught the odor of 
pine-trees, and turned into a path that 
curved out to the right. A short distance 
down the path he cut off under the trees, 
glanced about, saw no one, removed his 
coat and hat, lay down, and went peace- 
fully to sleep. 


There was a distant murmur of con- 
versation in his ears when he awoke. He 
stood up and brushed off the pine- 
needles and went back to the house. He 
was very happy: a couple of nice, quiet 
days in the country wouldn’t be bad at 
all. 

The room seemed to be crowded with 
people, most of them in riding-clothes. 
Crandall, instinctively, paused in the 
doorway. No one recognized him. They 
were all very busy, handing around 
glasses, talking, laughing, milling about. 

A tall chap going past Crandall 
stopped, pushed a glass in his hand, and 
asked him if he’d had his. 

Crandall said he hadn’t and took the 
glass. It was a very good mint punch. 
He drank it; a girl in a yellow silk ten- 
nis dress who was also going past, car- 
rying a pitcher, poured him another 
glassful, which Crandall also drank. He 
looked around for Grace, but could not 
find her. He put the glass down. A 
broad-shouldered man with a black 
mustache and gray hair, who was stand- 
ing near him, swung around. 

“Have a good swim?” he demanded, 
in a deep, peremptory voice. 











“No, I didn’t go in swimming,” said 
Crandall. 

“You didn’t!” The man seemed great- 
ly surprised. “How was that?” 

“I went to sleep,” said Crandall. 

“You went to sleep!” He repeated the 
sentence as if the idea it contained were 
a new one. “Why did you go to sleep?” 

Crandall wondered if he had done 
anything wrong. “I was sleepy,” he said. 

“Have a hard ride?” the stranger pur- 
sued. 

“No, it was very comfortable,” an- 
swered Crandall. 

The man looked at him as if he didn’t 
quite understand the language Crandall 
was using. Then, to Crandall’s intense 
surprise, he clapped him on the shoul- 
der, and said: “Ha!” Crandall smiled 
politely. But it occurred to him sudden- 
ly, that visiting the Jenningses was going 
to be complicated. 

Then he was aware that the man was 
examining him, slowly, impersonally, 
minutely. He had deep-set eyes, steel 
gray, below thick eyebrows, and he was 
looking at Crandall with startling in- 
tentness. Crandall reacted automatical- 
ly; he pulled his heels together, put one 
hand on his hip, and made a sweeping 
bow. 

It would be nice to find Grace and get 
the clew. What were they all so excited 
about? Amiable people, but terribly 
worked up about something. No one of 
them was still for half a minute. No 
sooner did they rush together to start a 
conversation than they fell apart. He 
tried to make out what they were talk- 
ing about. But he could only catch frag- 
ments; the fragments started off intel- 
ligibly enough, cheerful small-talk, such 
as any one might speak; but as soon as 
one fragment would detach itself some 
one would dash up or break away, and 
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the conversation would begin again, 
more excited than ever. 

A hand touched his arm; it was Grace. 
“Are you having a good time?” she 
asked. 

“Very interesting,” he replied. “Do 
they go on like this all day?” 

“Oh, ro,” answered Grace. “It’s rather 
dull now. Everybody’s relaxing before 
lunch. That’s one of the rules. Things 
will pick up this afternoon.” 

“Who makes the rules? I should think 
that . . .” Grace touched his hand, in- 
terrupting him. 

“Mrs. Jennings, this is Mr. Ford.” 

Crandall turned to greet a majestic 
matron in a trailing green gown. She 
gave him her hand, on which were three 
bewildering rings. 

“Have you been to your room, Mr. 
Ford ?” 

“No, I haven’t,” he said. 

A lackey materialized from space. 
“Show Mr. Ford to his room.” Mr. Ford 
obediently went to his room. 

He sat next to Grace at lunch. It was 
a surprise to find that there were only 
eleven people at the table; there had 
seemed to be twice that number in the 
library. Probably the shrinkage was only 
imaginary; they had to stay put now. 

His friend with the black eyebrows 
was P. F. Jennings himself, Grace said. 
“He told me you were a genius. You 
made a great impression on him,” ex- 
plained Grace. “He wants you to stay a 
week.” 

“T haven’t enough clean shirts,” said 
Crandall hastily. “Why does he think 
I’m a genius?” 

“I don’t know,” said Grace. “Intui- 
tion probably. That’s his system. Intui- 
tion plus organization. He’s written a 
book about it. He’ll give you a copy.” 
“Is he quite . . .” 
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“Comparatively,” said Grace. “He’s 
made millions of dollars. Now he’s 
taken up relaxation in a serious way. 
That’s his message. The title of his book 
is ‘Organizing for Play.’ Get him to tell 
you about it. It’s very important.” 

“Will he want to organize me for 

lay?” 

“It’s already been done.” 

“I might as well eat my lunch,” said 
Crandall, “because I have an intuition 
I'm going to pay for it.” 

After lunch he met Charlotte. Char- 
lotte was Mr. Jennings’s daughter, a 
pretty girl, about twenty years old. 

“You’re on the stage, aren’t you?” 
said Charlotte. “That’s fine. I’m crazy 
about the theatre. I’ve often thought of 
going on the stage myself.” 

“Really!” said Crandall. 

Mr. Jennings came up. Charlotte 
turned to him. “I want to go on the 
stage,” she said. “Mr. Ford is on the 
stage. Mr. Ford, this is my father.” 

“Mr. Ford and I were talking together 
before lunch.” 

Crandall bowed. 

“T’ve got an idea for a play, Mr. Ford,” 
Charlotte went on, getting more and 
more excited. “I intended to write it up 
but I never have time. You ought to 
Write it up.” 

“Yes, why don’t you?” remarked Mr. 
Jennings. “Charlotte could act it.” 

“What is it?” inquired Crandall. 

“It has two chief characters, a man 
and a woman,” said Charlotte. 

“Really!” said Crandall. 

“Yes. The man is an actor. He... 
Charlotte interrupted herself, wheeling 
around to her father, tremendously 
moved about something. “I’ve got an 
idea! Mr. Ford could play the actor and 
I could take the other part. We've got 
todo it!” 


” 


“Why don’t you organize a theatre 
group out here and put the play on?” 
said her father. “That would be a good 
way to try it out.” 

“Marvellous!” cried Charlotte. “That's 
just what we ought to do. Let’s start 
right away.” 

The light of battle was flashing in Mr. 
Jennings’s eyes, too. “Let’s go in the li- 
brary,” he said. He took Crandall’s arm 
and marched him into the room. The 
other guests were sprinkled around it. 
Mr. Jennings clapped his hands. 

“We're going to have a meeting,” he 
cried. “We're going to organize a little 
theatre group. Everybody this way.” 

The guests looked up eagerly, and 
then clustered around. 

“This is Mr. Ford. Mr. Ford is a pro- 
fessional actor from New York. He has 
come out to help Charlotte write a play 
and then we’re going to produce it.” 

“But I’m nota .. .” Crandall tried 
to thrust his head above the waters that 
were closing over him. It was useless. 
His protest was lost in the chorus of ap- 
probations; the guests shook hands with 
him; they felicitated him; they felici- 
tated Charlotte. It was all very moving. 

“You see, I’m nota .. .” 

Mr. Jennings was talking again. “The 
first thing is to organize our group,” he 
said. “Mr. Ford is the expert here. I move 
we elect Mr. Ford temporary chair- 
man.” 

“Seconded,” boomed a man in white 
flannels, whose face and neck and head, 
where the hair had receded, were burned 
a dark red. 

“All those in favor!” 

Extraordinary self-confidence,thought 
Crandall! They’re going to write a play 
by taking a vote. 

“Aye! Aye! Aye!” The enthusiasm 
over Crandall’s executive position was 
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tremendous. Crandall had an abrupt sus- 
picion that they were playing a joke on 
him. He looked around, trying to locate 
Grace. She was in the room, a little dis- 
tance away, watching. The guests were 
watching him, too. But they were very 
serious, alert, anxious, waiting for him 
to speak. Perhaps they really meant it! 
Perhaps it was merely another instance 
of the universal appeal of the theatre! 
Of course the theatre caught men’s im- 
aginations, even in Bernardsville. What 
could he do but respond! 

He responded. He told them how 
pleased he was that they were so inter- 
ested in the theatre; he dwelt briefly on 
how helpfully the little theatre could 
contribute to the stage; he explained 
how it was free to experiment in ways 
which the commercial theatre could 
not; he told them (he believed it him- 
self by this time) how glad he would be 
to help. 

“Precisely, precisely,” said Mr. Jen- 
nings, above the applause. “Now, first 
PP, 

“In regard to the play . . .” Crandall 
began. 

The sunburned man interrupted. “I 
move that we incorporate the organiza- 
tion under the laws of New Jersey. I 
move that we appoint a committee.” 

“What shall we call it?” 

“Call it the Bernardsville Players.” 

“T think we ought to have a party.” 

“Let’s have a frolic.” 

“We could meet over at the golf club.” 

“Let’s put on “Turn to the Right.’ I 
saw that a long time ago. It was . . .” 

“We ought to have a detective play.” 

“T think the idea of a party is good. 
We could have a dance every month.” 

“I move we appoint a committee 


to 


“My God,” said Crandall. 
“May I make a suggestion, Mr. 
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Ford?” It was Mr. Jennings speaking. 

“Please do.” 

“I second Mr. Walloughby’s sugges- 
tion that we incorporate in New Jersey,” 
said Mr. Jennings authoritatively. “Mr. 
Walloughby to be a committee of one.” 

The motion passed automatically. 

“Now let’s pick a night to . . .” 

“Why not next Friday or . . 

“Now,” said Mr. Jennings, “there is 
the question of finances. I think we 
should have sufficient equipment to ex- 
periment as Mr. Ford suggests.” He low- 
ered his voice, and Crandall realized 
that there was weighty business on foot. 
“Just how much would you suggest, Mr. 
Ford, is the minimum on which we 
could start ?” 

“Well,” said Crandall, uncertainly, “I 
should think that . . .” He paused, won- 
dering whether he was expected to name 
fifty dollars or five hundred. “Say fifty,” 
he said. 

“Precisely. Say fifty thousand. I'll 
pledge ten.” 

Crandall steadied himself against the 
back of a chair. 

“I move we appoint a finance com- 
mittee,” said the sunburned gentleman. 

“Excellent,” said Mr. Jennings. “I'll 
add five.” 

“T’ll add five,” said a woman who was 
swinging an eye-glass on a black thread. 

“Tl add two,” said a man who was 
stretched out on a deep leather chair. 

“I move that Mr. Jennings be made 
the chairman of the finance committee.” 
A chorus of approval. 

“Do you agree, Mr. Ford ?” asked Mr. 
Jennings. 

“Perfectly,” said Crandall, wiping the 
perspiration off his forehead. 

“I move we adjourn.” 

“Second the motion.” 

“Wait a minute,” cried Charlotte. 
“Mr. Ford and I will talk over the play 
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and we'll have another meeting to- 
night.” 

“Let’s have a game of baseball.” 

The guests were on their way to the 
door. Crandall crossed to where Grace 
was standing. 

“Get me out of this!” 

“Oh, Mr. Ford!” It was Charlotte. “I 
ought to tell you about the play so you 
can be thinking about it. It’s about an 
actor. He’s a star, of course. And he’s 
been on the stage so long he can’t talk 
without quoting the plays he’s been in. 
He falls in love with a girl, and the only 
way he can make love is by saying the 
speeches he’s said in his plays. The girl 
has seen all the plays and she says he’s 
not sincere, because she recognizes the 
speeches and she won't believe he loves 
her, and he has to do something to con- 
vince her, so he gets a man to write a 
new play for him and he learns that and 
recites that to her. You see! He was re- 
ally quoting from a play but the girl 
didn’t know it, so he convinced her. 
That would be the big scene.” 

“Very dramatic,” said Crandall. 

“It has possibilities, don’t you think ?” 

“Extraordinary possibilities,” he said. 

“We'll talk about it some more to- 
night.” 

“By all means,” said Crandall. 

“Do you like baseball ?” 

That startled him. “I’m especially 
fond of baseball,” he said. 

“Shall we play then?” she asked. “We 
always play Saturday afternoons.” 

“By all means,” said Crandall. “But 
you'll excuse me just a minute? I have to 
wash my hands.” 


IV 


Grace Leonard left before tea. She 
looked all over for Crandall—in the li- 
brary, where the tea-things were already 
set out, piles of sandwiches, cake, bottles, 
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glasses, cups and saucers; out in back, 
down by the swimming-pool—but she 
could not find him. She left a note with 
the butler, saying that she had gone back 
to town, and got in the car. 

Near the end of the driveway leading 
from the house to the road the driver 
put on the brakes sharply and Grace 
looked up and saw Crandall. He was 
standing beside the car holding his suit- 
case. 

“May I get in?” he asked. 

Grace opened the door. “What have 
you been doing?” 

“Hiding in the shrubbery.” 

“Look here, Crandall, you mustn’t 

“Can’t you see that I’m exhausted?” 

They went back to New York. Grace 
looked at the landscape and Crandall 
stretched his legs and closed his eyes. 
When they were on the other side of 
the Holland Tunnel and coming up 
Broadway, Grace offered a few com- 
ments. 

“You really ought not to do a thing 
like that, Crandall. Politeness aside, Jen- 
nings could help you.” 

“He’s an excellent organizer,” said 
Crandall. He was sitting up and breath- 
ing in the air of Broadway in deep gulps. 
He bent his head, listening to the rumble 
that came up through the subway grat- 
ings. Pink newspapers cluttered the gut- 
ters, and the air was redolent with the 
odor of exhaust-pipes and tarred pave- 
ments and human bodies. Groups of 
young men clustered about the corner 
cigar-stores. It was just as he had left it, 
and it was all very lovely. 

“By the way,” he said, “Grierson is 
casting.” 

“That’s fine,” said Grace. “Do you ex- 
pect to eat between now and the time 
he gives you a job?” 

“Decidedly.” 
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From the inside pocket of his coat, 
from his side-pockets, from his trousers’ 
pockets, he began producing sand- 
wiches, fat sandwiches, neatly sliced. 
“Count,” he said. There were eight sand- 
wiches. 

“I’ve a piece of cake in my pocket,” 
said Crandall. “I won’t take it out to 
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show you because it might crumble.” 
He smiled pleasantly. “If you'll tell Stin- 
son to stop, I’ll get out here.” 

The car pulled to the curb and Cran- 
dall got out, holding the sandwiches in 
his hat. 

“Thank you, darling,” he said. 
“Charming people, the Jennings.” 


Books and the Nation 


BY M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


Experiments by which the Library of Congress is extending its resources and influence, is 
providing experts to aid people engaged in research, and is creating a centre of learning 
which makes it less and less necessary for the scholar to go to 
Europe for advanced study. 


F the making of books about 
() America there was a beginning 
some three hundred and fifty 
years ago, by Hakluyt and others; but 
apparently there is no end. The stream 
of them is incessant and widely various. 
The observing traveller from abroad— 
a De Tocqueville, a Mrs. Trollope, a 
Siegfried, a Keyserling—has always 
been sure of an audience. The American 
appetite for criticism, especially with a 
sharp seasoning of frankness, is insati- 
able. Nor need it come from overseas to 
arrest attention. That familiar object, 
the critic on our own hearth, is always 
with us. The effect of his books may be 
to depress or to elate. At least he bids 
the American “Know thyself”—and, 
whether to the end of depression or of 
elation, there seems no escape from the 
acquisition of such knowledge. 
These books are all chapters, or subdi- 





visions, of a stupendous, if indetermi- 
nate, work on “American Civilization,” 
of which no single part is to be com- 
pared in importance with the whole. 
The virtue of the parts as they appear 
one by one is that they set one thinking 
about the whole. Two recent books illus- 
trate this point. In “Our Business Civili- 
zation” Mr. James Truslow Adams has 
assembled his magazine articles of sev- 
eral years past setting forth an acute dis- 
content with the general drift of our 
American habits of life and thought. His 
acknowledged concentration of empha- 
sis on the “prunes and cucumbers” rath- 
er than the “strawberries” of our civiliza- 
tion may blind some irritated readers to 
the truth of many of his observations. 
Yet the total tendency of his vigorous 
indictment must be to stab some Ameri- 
can spirits broad awake—even to the 
point of pressing for improvements in 
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discreditable conditions. Another new 
chapter in the sprawling history of our 
civilization is “Adventurous America,” 
by Professor Edwin Mims—quite dif- 
ferent in its spirit from Mr. Adams’s 
book, for it dwells on the encouraging 
aspects of American life, in affairs, in 
artistic, intellectual, and spiritual mat- 
ters, and, drawing instances of hopeful 
phenomena from many points through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
gives repeated reasons to believe that 
promise is merging frequently into ful- 
filment. 

American civilization, the broad sub- 
ject of these and countless other books, 
continues to evade any accurate and uni- 
versally applicable description. What is 
true of one aspect of it ignores or distorts 
another. Yet where, if not in the books 
of honest students of the country, is the 
truth about it to be found? Through 
books it is to be known, and through 
books perhaps it is to be saved. Neither 
Mr. Adams nor Professor Mims has 
much to say about the reading habits of 
the people, or the studious habits of the 
scholars. Yet unless the ear, through the 
radio and “the records,” is altogether to 
supersede the eye, the printed book will 
continue to exercise an enormous influ- 
ence in the shaping of American civili- 
zation. The books about America will 


serve their useful purpose of information — 


and stimulus, even to the excitement of 
disgust with things as they are. It is to 
the books in America—if only they can 
be employed to the best advantage—that 
one may resort for a substantial ground 
for placing hope above despair in any 
calm survey of the future. The books I 
have in mind could be considered in city, 
university, and private libraries, but sure- 
ly the most significant and typical aspect 
of them should be discoverable in the 
national headquarters of books—the Li- 
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brary of Congress at Washington, no 
longer merely a library for members of 
Congress, but in very truth a national 
library, a library literally for the use of 
the whole nation. The critics of Ameri- 
can life—and in criticism both the favor- 
able and the unfavorable view of things 
must be included—fall short of thor- 
oughness when they fail to consider 
what so distinctive a national institution 
as the Library of Congress is doing—or 
is omitting to do—for the causes of such 
enlightenment in America as a great li- 
brary can best further. 

Owing especially to the circumstance 
that the librarian, Doctor Herbert Put- 
nam, has recently completed thirty years 
of astonishingly fruitful administration, 
and that this anniversary has been cele- 
brated by the dissemination of many 
facts about the Library, it would be su- 
perfluous here to rehearse them in any 
detail. More to the present point will be 
some consideration of the structure—in- 
tellectual, social, spiritual—which may 
be expected to rise, through years to 
come, on some of the foundations which 
Doctor Putnam has most recently laid. 
Important things—many of them quite 
novel in character—have been happen- 
ing at the Library of late. Some knowl- 
edge of them is necessary to any forecast 
of American culture. 

In the structure now beginning to 
rear its head two major interests, then, 
stand forth with remarkable clearness— 
the interest of scholarship, or that higher 
learning which one associates with col- 
leges and universities; and the interest 
of general cultivation and its diffusion. 
These concerns the Library seems defi- 
nitely to have taken to itself as parts of 
its province, not with any secondary 
purpose of assuming that function of a 
national university which certain en- 
thusiasts in American education have 
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advocated from time to time as a func- 
tion of the federal government; but 
rather with the object of providing a 
parallel and supplementary agency of 
higher learning. That is precisely what 
is coming to pass. 

The fact that it is coming through the 
addition of private and semipublic bene- 
factions to the resources springing from 
congressional appropriations is neither 
surprising nor in the least disturbing. 
Congress provided the palatial housing 
of the Library some thirty years ago, has 
financed its constant enlargements, and 
has advanced its annual appropriations 
from $300,000 in the early years of Doc- 
tor Putnam’s administration to $1,500,- 
000 to-day. Holding the central purpose 
of the Library in view, Congress could 
not have dealt more handsomely with 
it; and the generous record of the na- 
tional government has been matched by 
the Library’s own record of growth in 
every traditional direction. But other 
ventures beckoned, and it bears impres- 
sive testimony to the Library’s justifica- 
tion of itself in the eyes of private and 
corporate benefactors that from their re- 
sources the Library has now been em- 
powered to reach out in new directions, 
to enter doors at which librarians have 
not been accustomed hitherto even to 
knock. 

It would be fatally easy to let this nar- 
rative drift into the tone of an annual 
report. Inquirers into educational mat- 
ters are all too familiar with the product 
of that dead hand which seems to guide 
the writing of college catalogues. There 
is even a recognizable “catalogue style” 
—to be avoided at all costs. The trouble 
is that a catalogue can omit nothing. 
Here we are fortunately free from any 
such necessity—and “we” applies to 
both writer and reader. Though our con- 
cern is chiefly with what the future is 
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likely to hold, some facts from the recent 
past must be set forth. Chief among 
them is the fact that on March 3, 1925, 
Congress approved an act creating “The 
Library of Congress Trust Fund Board” 
—a non-political agency, designed for 
the rapid, intelligent handling of bene- 
factions, as apart from government ap- 
propriations, to the Library. Its mem- 
bers are the secretary of the treasury, 
the chairman of the joint committee of 
Congress on the Library, the librarian, 
all ex officio, and two others appointed 
by the President. Already it has accept- 
ed and administered substantial funds, 
for purposes beyond the conventional 
needs of a public library. Look, for ex- 
ample, at what Mrs. Frederic S. Cool- 
idge—beginning her benefactions even 
before the creation of the Trust Fund 
Board—has done for the cause of music. 
Besides erecting in the Library an audi- 
torium ideally adapted to chamber mu- 
sic, she has enriched the Division of 
Music with funds for manj uses, includ- 
ing the endowment of a “chair” of mu- 
sic and the provision of chamber con- 
certs of the first order, not only in the 
Library auditorium but elsewhere in the 
country under Library of Congress aus- 
pices. Other private benefactors like Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington and Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., have provided the 


‘means for large increases in the re- 


sources of the Library in such fields as 
those of Hispanic literature and the 
source materials for American history, 
made available in Washington through 
photostat copies of documents scattered 
through the great libraries of Europe, 
and selected for reproduction by travel- 
ling experts representing, as Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford now represents, the Li- 
brary abroad. The Carnegie Corpora 
tion and more recently the General Edu- 
cation Board have made liberal gifts for 
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special purposes; and as these very 
words are written one may look, through 
any eastern window of the Library, 
upon the demolition of a post-Civil War 
block of dwelling-houses on the site of 
which Mr. Henry C. Folger, of New 
York, is about to erect a beautiful build- 
ing for the housing of his surpassing 
collection of Shakespeariana, not as a 
part of the Library, but in such close 
proximity to it that its dedication to the 
uses of the public will obviously re- 
dound to the advantage of all who resort 
to the Library for the study of English 
letters. 

The rapidly mounting accumulations 
within the Library have made it the am- 
plest repository of its kind in the West- 
ern hemisphere, and comparable in the 
world, in its extent, only with the Brit- 
ish Museum in London and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. With the 
readily accessible departmental and 
other libraries in Washington adding 
the holdings of their shelves to the near- 
ly 4,000,000 books in the Library of Con- 
gress, it may be regarded as the largest 
unit in a neighborhood assemblage of 
books approximating 10,000,000 in num- 
ber. Were it possible to consult the col- 
lections of the Library and its neighbors 
only within their own walls, it would be 
much; but the large development and 
use of a country-wide, generous system 
of interlibrary loans—a subject in itself 
—have rendered the “unusual book for 
the unusual need” available to scholars 
and investigators throughout America. 

But these—the reader may interpose 
—are chiefly physical glories, mere il- 
lustrations of the American zest for the 
supremacy of bigness. Books are unlike 
many other objects, however, in that 
their mere accumulation may possess 
the spiritual significance that accompa- 
nies a widening of horizons. It is within 
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the Library itself, where this effect is 
wrought, that it may be most clearly ap- 
prehended; and it has remained for an 
official of the Library of Congress—its 
chief bibliographer, Mr. William Adams 
Slade—to produce a sonnet on “The Na- 
tional Library” setting forth, in terms of 
poetry, the meaning of the work to 
which a vast collection of books may be 


dedicated: 


“Exultant mind, that evermore has sought 

And garnered light through dark, here freely 
gives 

From out its store. Here is the realm of 
thought 

Immortal, where each thinker ever lives— 

Where words that glowed of old glow yet 
again, 

Gleaming across the bournes of race and 
clime, 

Instant to serve the present world of men, 

Voicing in timeless speech the things of time. 

Here to full day those scriptures are unsealed 

That spelled the Fathers’ trust in Freedom’s 
name; 

Here by her shrine are books to guard and 
shield 

And set new measures to her sacred flame. 

Seekers who come shall her own presence find, 

Mantled with light of man’s all-conquering 
mind.” 


If these lines may be taken as applica- 
ble to any great library, it is through the 
novel plan of associating with the opera- 
tions of such an institution a corps of 
scholars possessing some specialized fa- 
miliarity with the content of books in 
their various fields that the Library of 
Congress is making a great experiment 
hitherto untried. 

Beyond a great physical expansion, 
with its consequent spiritual implica- 
tions, recent developments at the Li- 
brary, representing Doctor Putnam’s vi- 
sion of other things than material re- 
sources, have included phenomena more 
definitely serviceable to scholarship and 
to culture. Notable among these has 








been the association of a new group of 
men with the collections of the Library 
—men, to employ the Librarian’s term 
defining them, “of ripe and genial learn- 
ing,” who will help not merely to per- 
fect these collections but also to extend 
the use of them. For the formal treat- 
ment of the book—in cataloguing, 
classification, and bibliography—and in 
the routine handling of it in reference 
work, the Library has a great staff of 
technicians unsurpassed in ability—a 
fact attested by the acceptance of their 
decisions by over 4,000 libraries at pres- 
ent using the printed catalogue cards 
prepared at Washington. Now to this 
staff of technicians the Library is adding 
experts of another sort—specialists in 
particular fields of learning, who are to 
bring to the interpretation of the collec- 
tions their accumulated knowledge of 
literature and a veteran familiarity with 
methods of research as related to their 
several fields. Their service to the Li- 
brary will not be through research of 
their own, but through placing at the 
disposal of the public engaged in re- 
search both their general knowledge and 
experience and their familiarity with 
particular collections and the apparatus 
developed for the use of them. This is 
indeed a novel enterprise, as yet only in 
its pioneer stage, but of extraordinary 
promise. 

It has all been made possible through 
the private and corporate benefactions 
that have been mentioned. By means of 
these endowments and grants three 
chiefs of divisions in the Library have 
become also the occupants of “chairs” 
in the three fields of Music, the Fine 
Arts, and American History. A fourth 
chair, of Aeronautics, is planned, at this 
writing, through the recent establish- 
ment, at the Library, of the “Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion 
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of Aeronautics.” A bequest, also recent, 
provides for a fifth. In academic usage 
the word “chair” generally implies the 
title “professor” and the function of ac- 
tive teaching. This is not the case in the 
Library of Congress. There the term sig- 
nifies rather the extension of the admin- 
istrative duties of a chief of division to 
the interpretation of the collections with 
which that official is associated. For this 
purpose a scholar with the equipment of 
a university professor is required, and 
such a person is hardly to be secured at 
the salary which the government can be 
expected to pay to members of the regu- 
lar staff of an institution like the Con- 
gressional Library. The increase of cer- 
tain salaries to the level—none too high 
—at which a full professorship is main- 
tained in our larger universities was the 
obvious means to the highly desirable 
end, and it has been through this means 
that the initial “chairs” have been estab- 
lished. 

Nor is this all. In the vision of the 
Librarian another group of associates in 
the fuller functioning of the Library be- 
gan to take a form which has now be- 
come a reality. This is the group of 
“consultants”—men of experience and 
proved capacity in their various branch- 
es of scholarship, charged with the same 
interpretative service that is rendered by 
the occupants of “chairs,” but without 
their administrative duties. Therefore 
no corresponding demand upon their 
time is necessary—nor a corresponding 
remuneration. A suitable honorarium, 
provided from sources similar to those 
to which the “chairs” owe their exist- 
ence, has proved sufficient already to 
draw into the service of the institution 
eight consultants, most of whom have 
been installed in the private “study- 
rooms” recently added to the equip 
ment of the Library. The consultant- 
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ships already filled are those of Hispanic 
Literature, English and American Lit- 
erature, Classical Literature, European 
History, Economics, Science, Philoso- 
phy, and Church History and Religion. 
There is besides an important consul- 
tantship in Bibliography, unlike the 
others in that, by the very nature of the 
case, it has to do primarily with the 
interior workings of the Library. Evi- 
dently wide ranges of scholarship still 
remain to be covered. But the begin- 
nings have been made. Men who have 
reached the age at which they can re- 
tire from the most active teaching or 
production, have responded to the at- 
traction of living in Washington, under 
conditions enabling them to go on with 
work of their own, yet affording many 
opportunities for usefulness, whether to 
individuals or to the public, and these 
men have begun to bear their personal 
part in the pioneer undertaking. 

What is to come of it all? Solvitur am- 
bulando. It is yet far too early to paint 
any still-life picture of the fruit which 
the experiment will yield. Will the na- 
tional university so often contemplated 
as the federal crown of the American 
system of education emerge from the 
plan? “No,” declared Doctor Putnam 
in an address before the American Li- 
brary Association in 1928; “not a uni- 
versity. We do not prescribe, we do not 
discipline. We hold no authority over 
our constituency; and we take no re- 
sponsibility for results. No library is a 
university, or can be. A ‘house of studies,’ 
if you like, inviting and encouraging 
them, providing material for them, ap- 
paratus to convenience them, and, so far 
as its resources and good sense permit, 
the counsel of its staff in the pursuit of 
them through the use of the collections. 
But not a university.” 

Certainly not a modern university— 





though quite possibly something more 
nearly resembling the studium generale 
that took shape in the medizval univer- 
sity, a loosely organized place of resort 
for students drawn together by facilities 
for study. The possibilities in this very 
direction at the Library of Congress are 
obviously of the largest. A huge assem- 
blage of books, to begin with, a pervasive 
spirit of co-operation already well 
known to those who have made any use 
of the Library, a generous hospitality to 
all comers of serious intent, without re- 
gard to the type or group among search- 
ers for knowledge, a disposition to take 
down rather than to put up the possible 
barriers between readers and books— 
these advantages have long been asso- 
ciated with the Library of Congress. To 
such resources have now been added the 
accessibility of expert guidance and 
counsel to investigators, younger and 
older, a provision of help which they 
could receive, and receive only, through 
enrolment in a well-staffed university. 
No violent flight of the fancy is needed 
to suggest what this may come to mean 
in that field of adult education which is 
demanding a steadily growing measure 
of attention from those who are study- 
ing the problem of American education 
in its entirety. 

The possibilities that have been men- 
tioned could be traced in a number of 
directions. Take one as typical. What 
shall we do with our Ph.D. students— 
a more crowded class than that of our 
ex-Presidents? One answer to the ques- 
tion has been to send them to Europe, at 
least for a portion of the advanced 
studies leading to their degrees. Will not 
Washington increasingly afford another 
answer? The European resources of 
scholarship are constantly duplicating 
themselves more and more in the Li- 
brary—and that with a concentration 
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which in the course of time will provide 
Washington with the advantage of di- 
minishing the student’s necessity of 
much travelling from place to place. 
Washington of course is not Europe, yet 
it does convey to visitors from many 
parts of the United States a pleasant 
sense of being “abroad”—in a city with 
more suggestions of Paris and other Eu- 
ropean capitals than any other in Amer- 
ica, in a slightly, and agreeably, foreign 
country, on the friendliest of terms with 
one’s own, speaking the same language 
—that central comfort to the traveller! 
—if with a slightly different accent. It is 
a city, moreover, unlike all the other 
larger cities of America through the 
nearly total absence of industrial and 
commercial activities, with a blessed at- 
tendant relief from any pervading con- 
sciousness of urgency and strain. There 
is the sense also—an acute sense—of a 
national as contrasted with a local back- 
ground. Where then, if the only real 
education is self-education, shall the 
young American seek it to surely better 
advantage than at the headquarters of 
his national life—a constantly more re- 
warding and stimulating personal head- 
quarters as the city of Washington con- 
tinues its remarkable growth in out- 
ward beauty, and, less visibly though 
quite palpably, in that cultivation of the 
arts and sciences which year by year is 
diverting the inhabitants of Washington 
more and more from the exclusive pre- 
occupations of government and society. 
The civilizing influences to which a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. degree may thus be 
exposed are obviously of equal concern 
and equal possible benefit to older schol- 
ars. 

But the Library, exclaims the Ph.D. 
candidate, is not a university and can 
give me no credits toward a degree. 
Quite right, docturus! So much the 
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worse—or so much the better—for you. 
If you are bent on your Ph.D., the pro- 
cedure is obvious: get yourself accredit- 
ed to the Library of Congress for the 
pursuit of your advanced studies—as 
many are already doing—report the re- 
sults back to your university, and secure 
your credits there. Signs are not entire- 
ly lacking, however, that the “Ph.D. 
fetish,” at which the late Charles Fran- 
cis Adams tilted his lance so many years 
ago, is losing some of its magic power 
over both those who seek and those who 
dispense the positions by which the 
young academic must live. If one is to 
look for signs of hope on the horizon of 
our civilization, it will be in quarters in 
which the emphasis is placed rather 
upon the results of educational training 
than upon the technical means of reach- 
ing them. The show-windows of fore- 
ground are bound to count less as time 
goes on than those inner chambers in 
which background lies concealed. It is 
no meaningless compliment to our 
countrymen to declare that at heart they 
care far less for such manifestations as 
the “Ph.D. fetish” than for the essence 
of education itself. 

To return at the last to the books 
about America and the books in Amer- 
ica as measuring-sticks for our progress 
in things of the mind and spirit, Mr. 
Adams (not Charles Francis) might ex- 
claim that the kingly—more than 
princely—endowments of education 
now extending to a non-academic libra- 
ry have not been without their sinister 
suggestion, in recent years, of “Our 
Business Civilization.” Professor Mims, 
on the contrary, would be sure to inter- 
pret the phenomenon in terms of hope. 
Each, I believe, would agree with the 
other that, whatever books about Amer- 
ica may do for its civilization, the books 
in America—provided only they can be 
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put to the best possible use—offer one of 
the substantial hopes for the future of 
the country. And it behooves Ameri- 
cans of every stripe of pessimism, opti- 
mism, and the shades between to know 


what the nation itself, as distinct from 
state, city, school, or university, is doing, 
through books, for that civilization to 
which every one of us is making some 
contribution, for better or worse. 


WQS TO OS™ 


Old Bill 


BY ROBERT HAZARD 


HE old man said: 
“Automobiles is all right and I 


guess they’ve come to stay. Horses 
is a back number now, but it’s a pity. 
Now there was Old Bill. 

“When I was a boy I used to go out to 
the country to visit my uncle Joe. He had 
a big farm about ten miles from town 
with lots of horses and cattle and hogs 
and everything. One day Uncle Joe said: 
‘Come on along, Bub, I’m going over to 
old man Spencer’s to buy a horse. 
Everybody in the country has been try- 
ing to buy that horse, but the old man 
wouldn’t let him go. I guess the old 
man must be pretty hard up to sell him 
now. 

“The farmers around there all took 
pride in their stock. A man might be 
worked to death and dirty and ragged, 
but he tried to keep his stock looking 
nice. They all knew each other’s horses 
and cattle and would recognize a man’s 
team on the road before they saw him. 

“Old man Spencer’s children had all 
grown up and moved away, and he and 
his wife kept on farming in a small way 
and had a pretty hard time of it. 

“We drove over in the buggy and old 
man Spencer led the horse out. He did- 
n't look to me like so much of a horse. 
He might have been a cross between a 


Clydesdale and a French Coach horse. 
He had that long head with a bulged 
forehead and Roman nose and long flat 
legs and big feet and feathers like a 
Clydesdale, but he was a deep-red bay, 
and. round-barrelled and smooth and 
neat like a Coach horse. He weighed 
about twelve hundred pounds. 

“Old man Spencer bargained with 
uncle about the price, and finally uncle 
paid him what he asked and old man 
Spencer handed the halter-rope over to 
me. He said: ‘I raised Bill from a colt.’ 
The tears started running down the old 
man’s face and he put one arm around 
Bill’s neck and kissed him on the nose. 
As soon as he let go, Uncle Joe whipped 
up and we drove away quick. 

“Bill certainly got plenty of work. 
He was good at everything. If Uncle 
Joe had a heavy load to haul, he always 
hooked Bill up with the best one of the 
other horses because in a pinch Bill 
would get down and pull like the devil 
himself, and then the other horse 
wouldn’t give up as long as Bill kept 
on. It seemed to be a point of honor 
with Bill never to get stuck, and he 
never did. I’ve seen him pull the tongue 
out of the wagon and break a single- 
tree, just steady pulling when the load 
refused to budge. The wagon might be 
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stuck but you couldn’t say Bill was 
stuck. I’ve seen him slip to his knees on 
an icy road but he kept right on pulling. 
Uncle Joe said he’d pull the hind gates 
off o” hell if you asked him to. 

“Harry Noggins came over one fall 
with his mules and the corn-binder to 
cut corn for uncle. Harry was very 
proud of his mules. They were counted 
the best mules in the county and stood 
sixteen hands high. He needed three 
head on the binder and suggested that 
uncle give him two horses, so he could 
change them when one got tired. Uncle 
said he could use Bill. Harry looked in- 
sulted at uncle’s idea that Bill could 
hold up with the mules all day. 

“T went out to the corn-field in the 
afternoon to see the corn-binder work. 
Harry was hollering at the mules and 
throwing clods at them to keep them up 
with Bil. and Bill was drilling right 
along a little in the lead and as Be 
could be. I went in and told uncle about 
it and he laughed and laughed and went 
out to see s himself. That night at 
supper Harry said: “That’s the biggest 
day’s binding I ever did. What’ll you 
take for that horse?’ Uncle said: “He 
ain’t for sale.’ 

“And Bill was fast on the road too. 
He could take the surrey or spring 
wagon to town like a road-horse with a 
buggy, so that job fell to him too. 

“It was fun taking the milk to town 
in the spring wagon with Bill, because 
he had a long easy trot that didn’t look 
fast but ate up the miles like everything. 
We'd pass some one in a buggy driving 
a road-horse, and he’d get mad at being 
passed that way and whip up and pass 
us, but as like as not his horse would 
have to break into a gallop in order to 
do it, and that made it look worse. 

“We boys used to ride him for fun 
and to get the cattle in. He trotted 
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rough enough to shake all your insides 
out but he had a wonderful smooth 
canter and gallop. He liked it too. When 
I’d go into the barn and slip the riding- 
bridle on him, he’d begin to paw and 
toss his head. I’d mount him in his stall, 
and he’d back out and whirl around 
and come out of the barn with his head 
up looking for the cattle and rarin’ to 
0. 
“ “As soon as he located the cattle, he 
would stretch out and go till the wind 
would whistle in your ears. Usually 
some of the young stock would give 
him a run for it. As soon as he had pass- 
ed them, he would bear in close, and as 
they turned he would turn so short that 
you'd go off if you hadn’t slid down on 
the right side in advance. Then he 
would head them for the barn. He cer- 
tainly loved to work cattle. I had to 
hold him in all the time, because it isn’t 
good for dairy cattle to be run much. 
“He was too smart, though. He had 
a way of looking around and watching 
you like nothing got by him. He knew 
how to open all the gates and barn 
doors. At first he was Tene loose in a 
box stall. The door fastened with a 
wooden button that turned, and there 
was a hole in the stall door for ventila- 
tion. The rascal would stick his head 
through the hole and turn the button 
with his lips, and waltz out and open 
the granary door that was fastened with 
a hasp with a padlock just hooked into 
it but not locked. It was too much trou- 
ble to keep it locked, because we had to 
get in and out frequently. We tried 
hooking the padlock in upside down in 
the hasp to fool him, but that didn’t do 
any good. Next uncle put a halter on 
him and tied him to the manger with a 
rope, but he would untie the rope, so 
that didn’t do any good either. We tried 
all kinds of knots, but he could work 
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them all. He couldn’t undo a spring 
snap, though, so uncle fixed all the gates 
and stalls with chains and spring snaps, 
and then we had the best of him. 

“He used to play dumb about the 
work when he was tired, though he 
knew just what to do. If I’d go to hitch 
him up single when he was tired, he 
would pretend that he didn’t know how 
to back into the shafts. He’d step first to 
one side and then to the other. Finally 
I'd whack him in the ribs and say, “Get 
in there, Bill, you God-damned old 
fool,’ and then he’d step in as nice as you 
please. He just sized people up and tried 
them out to see what he could get away 
with. If it didn’t work, he gave in grace- 
fully and made the best of it. 

“He was good at cultivating corn. 
Lots of horses are always trampling the 
corn, particularly at the end of the row, 
where you have to turn around, and 
they get their feet over the tugs and lean 
against the tongue and have a terrible 
time, but Bill stepped around like he 
was walking on eggs. 

“If the horses were loose in the barn 
lot and I opened the gate to the pasture 
to let the other horses out and tried to 
keep Bill in, he would push me right 
out of the way and go out unless I had 
aclub to stop him with. I hid a club be- 
hind me once, and when he tried to 
push past me I hit him on the nose with 
it. He was mad at me then and wouldn’t 
go into the barn. I chased him around 
and finally got him cornered, and he 
jumped the barbed-wire fence. He got 
his front feet over all right but came 
down on the top wire just above his 
hind feet so that the wires sagged down 
and left him sitting up just like a dog 
with his hind feet off the ground. 

“I liked to died laughing at him, and 
he looked very much hurt. If he had 
struggled he would have cut himself up 





terribly, but he just sat there while I got 
the hammer and pulled all of the staples 
out of the fence and let the wires down 
to the ground and stood on them and 
told him to get up. He walked into the 
barn very slow and looked very digni- 
fied and injured. 

“Sometimes uncle would unhitch 
Bill and let him go to the barn by him- 
self. One time uncle stood talking to a 
man for a long time before following 
Bill to the barn. Before uncle got to the 
barn Bill came out. Uncle hollered: 
‘Bill, you get back in that barn.’ Bill 
stopped and turned part way and look- 
ed at uncle and then looked at the gate 


to the corn-field. The gate was open. 


Don’t tell me that horses can’t reason. 
You could see as plain as day that Bill 
was figuring up what he stood to win or 
lose. He took another step toward the 
gate. Uncle hollered: ‘Bill.’ Bill stopped 
and turned his head around and looked 
at uncle, then took another step and 
stopped. Then he took another step and 
then made up his mind that it was all 
right and trotted off into the corn. 

“Uncle just laughed and sent me to 
get Bill in. Bill didn’t knock the corn 
down but just took a bite here and there 
as he went along. I couldn’t drive him 
back; he was too fast for me, but after 
a while he turned and trotted back to 
the barn. He ran into his stall and acted 
scared to death. He pushed against his 
manger and pranced and looked around 
at me. He was just putting on, because 
he knew I wouldn’t beat him after he 
had come back. I slapped him on the 
rump good and put the halter on and 
cussed him good and he seemed satis- 
fied then. You can’t beat a horse when 
he comes back or he’ll take it that he 
got beaten for coming back and not for 
running away and he knew it. 

“Bill wasn’t really afraid of any- 
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thing. I could drive him right up along- 


side of a locomotive and he wouldn’t 
shy, but once in a while on a level 
stretch of road with nobody in sight he 
would shy at a bird flying off of a fence- 
post or some little thing like that. He’d 
throw his head and tail up and prance 
and snort like he was scared to death, 
but it always looked kind of put on to 
me. 

“Bill never bothered the other horses 
much. Once in a while a new horse 
would come onto the place that would 
try to fight him, but Bill would make 
short work of him. Some horses like to 
get another horse in a corner and kick 
or bite him unmercifully, but Bill was 
too dignified for that sort of thing. 

“One winter a terrible blizzard came 
up. It snowed and blew all day and all 
night, and next morning it was going 
harder than ever, with the thermome- 
ter at twenty below zero. Uncle Joe said 
the people in town needed the milk and 
it would have to go. He put the tongue 
in the spring wagon and hooked up 
Bill and John. He loaded up the milk, 
put on his big fur coat and cap and fur 
gauntlet-gloves and wrapped a couple of 
blankets around his legs and started 
out. The snow was drifted over the tops 
of the hedges. The wind was blowing 
so hard you could hardly stand against 
it, and the air was so full of snow you 
couldn’t see over twenty feet. 

“Uncle got back about noon. The 
snow had frozen onto his eyebrows and 
eyelashes. He said that he couldn’t face 
the wind. He had to hold one glove up 
in front of his face and just peek out 
once in a while. He couldn’t see the 
road and just left it to the horses to find 
the way. He said they got along fine, 
only a couple of times they got in so 


deep they got their front feet over the 
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neck-yoke and he had to get out and 
clear them. The snow packed under 
their feet and held them up somewhat, 
but the wagon-wheels cut through and 
let the tongue down under the snow. 
Uncle was the only one to get to town 
with milk that day. 

“My cousin Dick, when he was about 
four, liked to ride Bill when I was 
ploughing with Bill and John to the 
walking-plough. It was handy, because 
Dick could hang onto the hames, and if 
he fell off there wasn’t anything to hurt 
him. He got so familiar with Bill that 
he would get right underneath of him, 
and if I didn’t put him up on his back 
right when he wanted me to, he would 
try to climb up one of Bill’s front legs. 
But nobody worried about it, because 
Bill wouldn’t step on him. One time 
when the team was pulling, Bill’s 
hame-strap broke and the harness slid 
off and carried Dick with it. Bill stop- 
ped dead and didn’t move until I had 
picked Dick up. He was scared and cry- 
ing pretty bad, and I was afraid it had 
spoiled his nerve for riding, so I held 
him until he had calmed down a little 
and then he wanted to get right back 
on Bill again. He knew it wasn’t Bill’s 
fault. 

“Bill did kick me once. A hog got 
into the barn and ran under Bill’s feet 
and Bill kicked at the hog and hit me. 
He knocked my feet right out from un- 
der me and the hog ran over me. He 
didn’t kick any more, so I wasn’t hurt 
much. 

“One time when I was out at uncle’s 
in the summer a terrible storm blew up. 
It blew and rained for three whole days, 
and the creek between us and town rose 
and flooded the bottom-lands and went 
over the road and the bridge, too, all 
except the railing. The second day of 
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the storm my aunt got very sick. Uncle 
tried to telephone the doctor but the 
line was down. He studied it over and 
said: “Bub, maybe you can get through 
on Bill. I’m too heavy. I’ll write a letter 
to the doctor and you can bring the 
medicine back and find out what to do.’ 

“I put the saddle and bridle on Bill 
and struck out. When we got to the bot- 
toms, Bill wanted to turn back. The 
bottoms are nearly a mile wide there, 
and the road was almost all out of 
sight under the water, and I couldn’t 
remember just where it lay, but I told 
Bill to go ahead. He waded in slow, go- 
ing very carefully. The water got deeper 
and deeper till it was almost over Bill’s 
back. The road was very crooked, as it 
was laid out to follow the highest 
ground and was graded up four or five 
feet high. You couldn’t see anything 
but a smooth stretch of water, with a 
tree sticking up here and there. Bill 
would turn one way and the other fol- 
lowing the road. If he got off the road 
and into the barbed-wire fence, it would 
be all up with us, but all I could do was 
hold the reins and let him go. Just be- 
fore we got to the bridge he had to 
swim a little, and then he struck the ap- 
proach to the bridge and we were all 
right. Bill tapped with his feet on the 
bridge at each step to make sure before 
putting his feet down. The planks were 
all in place, so we got through. 

“The doctor read the letter and said 
that he ought to go out, that he could 
get through if I could. He got his satch- 
el and started out with his horse and 
buggy with me riding alongside. When 
we got to the water he stopped and 
looked doubtful. After a while I said 
that he could get through on Bill if he 
would sit quiet and let him alone, and 
I could wait for him in the buggy till he 
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got back. He thought it over and said 
that he’d try it. He mounted Bill and 
I told him: ‘Now let him alone. Don’t 
try to tell him where to go.’ 

“Bill didn’t like it at first. He kept 
looking back at me, but I told him it 
was all right, to go ahead. I could see 
them most of the way across and I felt 
sure that Bill would make it if the doc- 
tor just wouldn’t get scared where the 
road was crooked and run Bill into the 
fence. Well, they made it all right, and 
in a couple of hours they came back. 
The doctor said everything was all 
right and he’d come out again when the 
water went down a bit. 

“The only time Bill ever came any- 
where near balking was going to 
church. He certainly hated to take the 
family to church on Sunday, particu- 
larly in the winter. There was an open 
shed for the horses, and I guess he got 
cold waiting through the long service. 
Sunday morning he didn’t know how 
to get into the shafts of the surrey. Then 
he stopped at every gate and tried to 
turn off at every crossroad. He pretend- 
ed to be trotting like everything, but it 
was all up and down and we hardly 
moved. Uncle didn’t go to church, and 
my aunt held the reins and she couldn’t 
do anything with him. Once he went 
lame about a quarter of a mile from the 
house and we thought he had picked up 
a nail. My aunt turned him around and 
he limped back home. Uncle unhitched 
him and picked up his feet and ex- 
amined them but couldn’t find any- 
thing wrong. He thought maybe he 

had sprained an ankle, so we hooked up 
another horse and went to church. The 
next day Bill was all right. 

“When I was a young fellow, Uncle 
Joe sold out and moved to town, and 
one of the neighbors got Bill. When I 
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was grown up I went to farming myself 
and I saw Bill once in a while. 

“Mr. Potter, the man that owned 
Bill, was pretty poor, but he kept him 
after he was too old to work much any 
more. He let him run in the pasture in 
the summer-time and take life easy. 

“Potter had a little boy and girl. 
They didn’t have any way to get to 
town or any spending-money, so one 
June they picked a lot of cherries and 
got Old Bill up from the pasture and 
rigged him up with some old bits of 
harness patched together with string 
and wire and hooked him up to an old 
tumble-down spring wagon. They 
drove to town to peddle the cherries 
and get some spending-money. The lit- 
tle girl would stay in the wagon and 
mind the outfit while the boy went 
around to the back doors to sell the 
cherries. 

“Once while the boy was in one of 
the houses making a sale, the old bridle 
fell apart and came off, and Old Bill, 
seeing himself free, took a notion to 
start out for home. The little girl sawed 
on the lines, but of course it didn’t do 
any good with the bit under Old Bill’s 
neck. A lot of women sitting out on the 
front porches got scared and ran out 
and screamed till a man stopped Old 
Bill. Then the boy came out from the 
house and they all gave him hark from 
the tomb for leaving his sister in the 
wagon; said she might have been killed 
and soon. 

“I was on my way to town and ar- 
rived on the scene just at this time. I 
spoke up and said: “Now hold on, folks. 
I’ve known this horse all my life and he 
wouldn’t run away and hurt anybody. I 
used to read the paper all the way out 
to the farm driving him with the lines 
hooked over the dashboard. If all you 
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aw had as much sense as Old Bil! 
ere has, you’d have something to be 
proud of.’ So they shut up and let the 
boy alone. 

“Mr. Potter wouldn’t let them ped- 
dle fruit any more on account of the ac- 
cident. He said it would look as though 
he wasn’t taking proper care of his chil- 
dren. But Old Bill got a job peddling 
again before long. 

“A Mr. Morris in town had gone 
broke in the coal business and went in- 
sane. Not very bad but he couldn’t 
work. His wife ran a little store and the 
six kids helped in the store and carried 
papers and did anything they could to 
bring in a little money, and so they 
got along. They borrowed Old Bill af- 
ter the Potter children had to quit, and 
went to peddling vegetables that they 
bought at wholesale. They made out 
fine at it. They were very likable young- 
sters and I imagine that people bought 
more from them than they could use. 
They got out and pushed the wagon to 
help Bill up the hills. Old Bill of course 
played dumb with them, and they scold- 
ed him and slapped him with the lines, 
and altogether they all had the time of 
their lives. 

“Well, there were a lot of old wo- 
men in the town that had outlived their 
usefulness and they got the idea of or- 
ganizing a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. The opposition wo- 
men that got left out of that society 
started one of their own for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children. The first out- 
fit came down on the Morris children 
for abusing Old Bill and had them up 
in court. The second gang hadn’t had a 
case yet, so they came down on Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris for not providing for the 
children. It looked for a while like the 
kids were going to be sent to a home 
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and Old Bill was going to be shot. 
Some neighbors offered to put up 
enough money to keep the Morrises go- 
ing and keep the family together. The 
children didn’t want to accept charity 
when they could take care of them- 
selves, but they decided it was better 
than going to jail. Potter came in and 
claimed Old Bill, and so there he was 
back in the pasture again. 

“One spring I needed an extra horse 
to take the milk to town so the others 
could keep on ploughing. I couldn’t 
find a cheap horse in the country, but 
Mr. Potter said I could have Old Bill if 
I would take good care of him. 

“Bill was about twenty-four years 
old by that time and hadn’t done any 
work for quite a while. His teeth were 
all worn down to little round knobs at 
the roots, so he couldn’t chew his feed 
good, and he was thin, hadn’t shed yet, 
and looked terrible. But for all that, he 
was absolutely sound in wind and limb. 

“I took him and started feeding him 
fresh-cut alfalfa uncured and crushed 
oats, and he ate it fine. The second day 
I decided to see if he could make the 
trip to town. As soon as I started put- 
ting the harness on, he threw his head 
up and started stepping around. He 
started down the road with his head up 
and his tail over the dashboard, but in 
about a mile the sweat was running 
down his legs, and though he was trot- 
ting fast, the wagon was hardly mov- 
ing. I stopped him and let him rest till 
he was ready to go again. We finally 
got to town and back again, but poor 
Old Bill was white with lather and 
about all in, but you could see he was 
proud of himself. 

“The feed agreed with him fine and 
he put on some flesh and shed off nice, 
and his new coat shone in the sun. He 
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did much better as time went on, but 
he would still trot straight up and 
down in one place when he got tired 
instead of stopping before he was told 
to. There was one bad hill to climb and 
he’d take a good rest before he tackled 
it. Then he’d dig in and go up it like he 
used to when he was a four-year-old, 
but he had to be rested again at the top. 

“One day we met two strangers on 
the road in a buggy. They stopped and 
motioned me to stop. One, an old man, 
got out and came over and said: ‘I’m a 
veterinarian, just moved to town, and 
I'd like to get your work. Now, your 
mare here is kind of poor. You bring 
her in to mé and I'll fix her up so she’ll 
feed better and put on flesh.’ 

“I said: “He’s a horse. He’s twenty- 
four years old.’ 

“He said: ‘I know her teeth are bad. 
I'll file them down so she can chew her 
feed.’ 

“I said: ‘He ain’t got any teeth.’ 

“The other man got out and said, 
“He’s terrible deaf,’ and then he holler- 
ed in the vet’s ear: ‘It’s a horse, twenty- 
four years old.’ 

“The old vet. said: ‘Never mind. I 
know she’s got the bots. I can get rid 
of them and she’ll put on flesh.’ 

“Me and the other fellow shouted to- 
gether: “He’s a horse. He’s a horse.’ 

“The old fellow said: ‘I know she’s 
horsin’. You can’t tell me nothing. I been 
a veterinarian for fifty years.’ 

“We all shouted together and then 
the other fellow shouted in the old 
man’s ear till he understood. He looked 
kind of crestfallen, and then he climbed 
back in the buggy and they drove off. 

“After the spring work was over I 
didn’t need Old Bill any more, so I kept 
him out in the pasture. There was a 
missionary preacher who used to come 
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out to my place with his wife and three 
children to tramp around the pasture, 
and they took a liking to Old Bill. The 
children rode him and brought him 
sugar and carrots. 

“When they found out that I didn’t 
need him they wanted to take him 
home with them for the children to 
play with. They had a little one-acre 
place just out of town. I never had 
much use for preachers and mission- 
aries in particular, but this fellow was- 
n’t so bad. It was a lot of trouble to get 
out and cut a bushel of fresh alfalfa for 


Old Bill every morning. I told the 
preacher all about how Old Bill had to 
be fed, and he promised to treat him 
right, so I let him have him. They led 
him off down the road with the chil- 
dren dancing around him. 

“T went over to see how Old Bill was 
getting along in a week or so. They had 
a tight little barn, and Old Bill was ly- 
ing down in his stall asleep. He was 
bedded down about a foot deep with 
straw, and the children had spread an 
old blanket over him and put two pil- 
lows under his head.” 
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Women’s Colleges and Race Extinction 
BY HENRY T. MOORE 


President of Skidmore College 


Does education for women mean race suicide? Here is statistical evidence to show that 
type of education may be an important factor. 


oRsE than any accusation ever 
\ \ / pointed at Judge Lindsey and 
companionate marriage is the 
one which is levelled against the seven 
leading women’s colleges by Henry R. 
Carey in his recent article in The North 
American, “Sterilizing the Fittest.” He 
makes the devastating charge that these 
exclusive institutions are so prejudicing 
their graduates against wifehood and 
motherhood that they are cutting off the 
next generation from its natural supply 
of first-rate minds; they are cultivating 
the individual at the clear cost of race de- 
terioration and are responsible for poli- 
cies which if carried much further will 
have done more harm to the home than 
any other single influence in present-day 
society. 
The charge is a serious one, and it is 
apparently supported by conclusive data 


except that Smith and Vassar fall less 
clearly within his conclusions, and data 
are not presented for Radcliffe. For the 
other four colleges, Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, and Wellesley, 
he finds clear proof that they are guilty 
of “the wholesale suppression of mar- 
riage among the selected best of the na- 
tion.” 

The sad conclusion to which his argu- 
ment would lead us is that the endow- 
ments and equipment that are now 
being built up for these institutions will 
shortly fall like ripe plums into the 
hands of the more fertile members of 
society, daughters perhaps of lower-class 
immigrants who will take as ready pos- 
session of their accidental heritage as did 
the barbarian invaders of decadent 


Rome. 
The first question that raises itself in 
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the face of his depressing array of facts 
is whether we are not, after all, just 
being confronted again with the age-old 
tendency of the controlling social group 
to disappear through a declining birth- 
rate. Ever since the Emperor Augustus 
failed two thousand years ago in his 
pleas to the best Roman stock to perpetu- 
ate itself by larger families instances 
have multiplied to show that the bio- 
logical penalty of social success is death. 
Thirty years ago Benjamin Kidd’s “So- 
cial Evolution” offered elaborate proof 
that human evolution is not, and cannot 
be, primarily intellectual for the reason 
that the intellectual elements of any 
population will always show a retarded 
rate of propagation. The qualities which, 
in his evolutionary scheme, best make 
for self-perpetuation are “energy, resolu- 
tion, enterprise, powers of prolonged 
and concentrated application, and a 
sense of simple-minded and single- 
minded devotion to conceptions of 
duty.” For biological purposes the most 
important single human trait is, said 
Benjamin Kidd, a sense of reverence, a 
sénse which tends to disappear in every 
dominant and intellectual class. He 
found that, as western civilization is at 
present constituted, the lower the station 
in life, the greater the probability of off- 
spring who would in time supplant the 
present controlling groups in society. 
Benjamin Kidd’s new version of “Bless- 
ed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth,” is mournfully seconded by 
Madison Grant in “The Passing of the 
Great Race,” in which the author makes 
the melancholy forecast that “the native 
American must turn the page of history 
and write: ‘Finis Americz.’” 

The most startling proof of the immi- 
nent dying out of the early American 
is provided by the studies of Baber and 
Ross of Wisconsin. In their “Changes in 





the Size of American Families in One 
Generation” they find that whereas the 
fertile families of a generation ago aver- 
aged 5.44 children each, the correspond- 
ing average for the present generation is 
but 3.35 per family, a decrease of nearly 
40 per cent in a single generation. When 
allowance has been made for childless 
families the absolute rate of decrease is 
such that the second generation after the 
present one will, according to these au- 
thors, produce families with an average 
of 1.05 children, or one-third of the 
minimum necessary for continuance of 
the race. 

Evidently the tendency pointed out by 
Mr. Carey for women’s colleges is in one 
sense only a special instance of the gen- 
eral trend of all upper classes toward 
extinction. It is one more illustration of 
the imminent depletion of early Ameri- 
can stock. He has, however, gone much 
further and shown that this trend is ex- 
aggerated to an extreme degree at Bar- 
nard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, and 
Wellesley as compared with Harvard 
and Yale. The fact that Harvard gradu- 
ates beget twice as many children per 
person as the alumnz of the same age 
in these four women’s colleges makes 
the case conspicuously bad for the wo- 
men, since Harvard’s birth-rate itself is 
so low that it has been estimated that a 
class of one thousand of its graduates to- 
day will have only fifty male descen- 
dants two hundred years from now. The 
line of Harvard graduates from 1891 to 
1900 will be extinct in six hundred years, 
according to the estimates of Phillips, 
published in The Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. Yet Harvard beside the wo- 
men’s colleges stands out as a conspicu- 
ous example of fertility! 

While men’s colleges are losing 
ground in comparison with the country 
as a whole the leading women’s colleges 
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are losing ground in comparison with 
those of the men, and their trend toward 
extinction is being rapidly accelerated 
in the later decades. For example, the 
marriage-rate of the earlier Mount Hol- 
yoke graduates was 85 per cent as against 
a present rate of only 50 per cent. 

Obviously we cannot, without protest, 
accept a situation in women’s colleges 
which points to the extinction of fami- 
lies within a century or more. If we 
agree with Henry Fairfield Osborn that 
“the conservation of native American 
stock is the fundamental patriotic value 
now at stake in the United States” we 
shall be inclined to find something al- 
most treasonable in the present birth-rate 
of the leading women’s colleges. No con- 
ceivable advantages which these col- 
leges offer their present students can 
compensate for a human loss which will, 
in the long run, mean social bankruptcy. 
No single generation can hand down its 
birthright of academic culture to an en- 
tirely new population with no traditions 
—“a generation which knew not Jo- 
seph”—to whom the original purposes 
of its institutions will be entirely strange. 
The situation clearly calls for explana- 
tion leading to readjustment, and since 
the explanation is necessarily complex 
every clew is worth consideration. 

The search for a clew as to the sterility 
of the older colleges leads to the query 
whether other institutions of different 
curricula stand in a different case. What, 
for example, would have been the result 
of comparing A.B. with B.S. graduates 
or purely vocational with academic in- 
stitutions? What differences in mar- 
riage-rate would have appeared if grad- 
uates in domestic or secretarial science, 
fine art or physical education, were com- 
pared with each other? The necessary 
data for a confident answer to these 
questions are not yet at hand, but the 
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writer has discovered at least one prom- 
ising clew in the analysis of the marriage 
figures for one of the newer types of in- 
stitution for women, which is distin- 
guished for its parallel programmes of 
A.B. and B.S. courses. The feature of the 
Skidmore College curriculum which 
sets it especially apart from the older wo- 
men’s colleges is that two-thirds of its 
present graduates, and all of its gradu- 
ates prior to 1924, combined both techni- 
cal and academic courses in almost equal 
proportions. Major programmes in Fine 
Arts, Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Science, Nursing and Health, and 
Physical Education added to equal pro- 
grammes of academic courses lead to the 
B.S. degree which is sought by two- 
thirds of its present students. The other 
third, the A.B. students, have a course 
made up almost wholly of academic 
subjects, as in the case of the Liberal 
Arts students in the older women’s col- 
leges. 

It is of interest, in the present connec- 
tion, to examine the marriage statistics 
of three types of Skidmore graduates: 1, 
those above thirty years of age, all hav- 
ing the combined technical and liberal 
training; 2, the B.S. graduates between 
twenty-one and twenty-six years of age, 
all having both technical and liberal 
courses; and 3, the A.B. graduates be- 
tween twenty-one and twenty-six years 
of age, all having a Liberal Arts course 
very similar to that at the older women’s 
colleges. 

For the special purpose of comparison 
with Carey’s data I have combined in 
the first table his figures of marriage- 
rates for graduates over thirty years with 
the rates for graduates of the same age at 
Skidmore. Separate figures are also in- 
cluded for the Fine Arts graduates, since 
they appear clearly to form a special 


group. 
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TABLE I 
GRADUATES OF AGE | PER CENT | paTE 
MARRIED 
Skidmore ’ 
(Fine Arts majors)...} 30-36 | 78.8 [1929 
EE Ory 30-42 | 73.77 |1925- 
1928 
Skidmore 
(B.S. graduates) ....] 30-36 | 65.3 |1924 
DN os ce cancg treba 30-36 | 63.6 1928 
Lr 35-42 | 61.8 1928 
Bryn Mawr........... 30-42 | 57.27 |1928 
OS rer 30-42 | 50.73 |1925 
Mount Holyoke....... 30-42 | 49.25 |1928 




















Two facts stand out in the above table. 
The marriage-rate of the thirty-year-old 
B.S. graduates of Skidmore is slightly 
higher than that of the graduates of the 
same age of the older women’s colleges, 
while the rate for graduates who have 
majored in Fine Arts is higher even than 
that of the men’s colleges as represented 
by Harvard. 

A similar condition appears when we 
compare the younger Skidmore gradu- 
ates among themselves, as will be seen in 
the second table. 


TABLE II 





PER CENT 


AGE | MARRIED 





B.S. graduates in Fine Arts .. 

B.S. graduates, all courses ... 

A.B. and General Studies 
Ee 


21-26 36.0 
21-26 30.1 








21-26 25.2 











From the second table it appears that 
the younger graduates with the com- 
bined technical and liberal training 
marry 20 per cent more frequently than 
the A.B. students and that the Fine Arts 
group marries 45 per cent more fre- 
quently. One interpretation which sug- 
gests itself is that perhaps the technical- 
minded B.S. student may be, after all, 
of somewhat lower intellectual average 
than the A.B. group, and that these dif- 
ferences in marriage-rates may be only 
the expression of a higher natural rate 
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for the less intellectual group, but this 
interpretation is strongely refuted in the 
present comparison by the fact that stu- 
dents majoring in the Fine Arts have 
consistently shown psychological rat- 
ings above the average of the college as 
a whole, while their showing in their 
academic courses, all of which they at- 
tend in common with the A.B. students, 
is in no way inferior. 

We have, then, in our Fine Arts ma- 
jors at Skidmore, who at present num- 
ber more than one hundred and twenty 
out of six hundred and twenty-five stu- 
dents, a group which is well above the 
average intellectually, and which after 
graduation maintains a marriage-rate 
nearly half again as high as that of the 
Liberal Arts alumnz. The data here sub- 
mitted are too few to warrant any dog- 
matic conclusion. It will be of interest to 
see whether they are valid for other insti- 
tutions with programmes similar to that 
of Skidmore. Meanwhile we are led, if 
not toa conclusion, at least to an interest- 
ing speculation concerning the function 
of art in the education of women, its re- 
lation to their satisfaction in life and to 
the propagation of the race. Since the art 
interest of women leads so naturally to 
concern about beautiful household ar- 
rangement, well-designed dress, and 
well-bred manners, as well as to good 
taste in pictures and music, we are led 
to wonder whether this interest in its 
broadest sense, the enthusiasm for beau- 
ty and order, the feeling for balance and 
proportion, should not be made the cor- 
ner-stone of sex differentiation in higher 
education. 

In all of the modern stampede to 
make woman as indistinguishable as 
possible from man, and through all of 
the efforts of the mental testers to give 
scientific support to the plea for indis- 
tinguishability there has always been a 
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conservative minority which has held to 
the view of common sense and has in- 
sisted that the difference of mental out- 
look of the two sexes may, after all, be 
great enough to justify a larger concen- 
tration of women in the general field of 
art and of men in the general field of 
business and science. 

When common sense and science 
clash it is more often science which has 
the last word, but not always. Occasion- 
ally the worm turns and a supposedly 
scientific doctrine unacceptable to com- 
mon sense continues to be scrutinized 
until a glaring flaw is later discovered in 
it. The histories of both medicine and 
psychology are strewn with the wrecks 
of just such doctrines, and the recent hy- 
pothesis of the identical interests of men 
and women bids fair to number itself at 
some later time among the broken idols 
of earlier science. 

There are even now occasional straws 
which indicate a change of direction of 
the winds of doctrine. Latterly psycho- 
logical observers have noted in the street 
conversations of men and women in 
New York, in London, and in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a constant tendency of men to 
discuss money and business more than 
ten times as frequently as women, and 
of women to discuss decoration and 
clothing almost correspondingly more 
often than men. After making all due 
allowance for differences in training 
there is a clear indication here of a great 
difference in the original tendencies of 
the two sexes toward certain types of en- 
thusiasm. 

If we may grant this apparent differ- 
ence in favor of woman’s greater natural 
capacity for art interest it would appear 
logical that when this capacity is given 
full play in her college education the re- 
sulting product will be an alumna who 
is somewhat readier to face life as a 





whole, to share such social responsibility 
as marriage and such personal risk as the 
bearing and rearing of children, because 
she will have experienced early in life 
the intense satisfaction of becoming ab- 
sorbed in creative work. John Dewey 
has said: “I have found that the best way 
to get rid of myself is to give myself 
away.” This art of giving oneself away is 
one which is surely encouraged by the 
formation of creative habits at college 
age. Certainly there is nothing more en- 
dearing to the mate of the opposite sex 
than personal devotion to creative pur- 
suits. 

Much further investigation would be 
needed before such conclusions could 
be stated with final confidence, but I 
strongly suspect that the woman who 
approaches her occupation with the art 
interest prominently in mind will live 
more happily, marry, and have more 
children than the one who seeks only 
the ultimate reward of a Phi Beta Kappa 
key or a sterile business position. The 
college which fails to provide conspicu- 
ously for the special cultivation of her 
primary creative capacities, whether in 
intellectual, domestic, or physical de- 
partments, is guilty of a crime against 
nature. It is reducing the life satisfaction 
and minimizing the biological appeal of 
those who have the most to give to the 
race. 

The criticism is often heard that fa- 
thers and brothers are willing to contrib- 
ute overgenerously to the endowment 
of men’s colleges, but will cut their sub- 
scriptions to a mere fraction when the 
women’s colleges are in question. Per- 
haps they have an instinctive aversion to 
hastening the extinction of their fami- 
lies! Surely the time is at hand to experi- 
ment boldly with curricula more ob- 
viously suited for the enrichment of wo- 
men as members of society. 
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The Carapacho Centipede 


BY ELIZABETH STANLEY 


upon the oceans had left their wakes 

crystallized behind them, not many 
spaces of blue water would remain un- 
streaked: long lines of gleaming foam, 
imperishably set, would lace the seas; 
thin flexible chains of silver filigree, 
heaving with the waves, would hold the 
oceans in a net of strange and uneven 
mesh. Along most of the shores, and 
where the great trade routes have been, 
and are, there would be no interstices in 
this net: the wakes of steamers, overlying 
those of sailing ships, as automobile 
highways overlie the Indian trails, 
would leave great swathes of solid white 
from port to port, swathes so broad that 
a traveller might voyage from New 
York to the Mediterranean, from Singa- 
pore to Suez, and see no fleck of blue— 
nothing save the glittering chips of 
broken water. 

There would be spaces where the 
mesh was fine, covering the blue intri- 
cately; and perhaps nowhere would the 
tenuous white strands be stretched so far 
apart that a porpoise could not leap from 
one blue patch into the next one, and 
then, with one more soaring dive, into 
another. For on the sea as on the land, 
save where both are gripped in everlast- 
ing ice, there are few spots where a man 
can proudly feel “Here am I where no 
man ever was!” 

Yet this precisely was Mr. Allerton’s 
thought as he stood by the forward rail 
of the bridge and watched the slim, 
sharp prow of the Allertia, his yacht, 
slitting the silken waters of the Pacific. 


I all the vessels that ever have sailed 
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Bulging slightly, like the top of a huge 
blue balloon, the shimmering circle of 
ocean that took Mr. Allerton for its cen- 
tre, and the unclouded sky for its cir- 
cumference, bore no traces of the passage 
of any vessel save his. But if it had, Mr. 
Allerton would not have modified his 
thought, for by “no man” he meant no 
civilized, wealthy, enlightened white 
man like himself. 

In truth he was sailing a lonely sea— 
an empty sea ever since the shrinking of 
the whaling industry had destroyed the 
last cause why ships should visit that part 
of the Pacific; for no vessels ever useless- 
ly embarked upon a “blue-water” voy- 
age till yachts had been made both safe 
and powerful. The idea, however, of let- 
ting the force of four thousand horses 
thrust the Allertia for no reason into dis- 
tant, lonely oceans had disquieted Mr. 
Allerton. Although he was a “million- 
aire of the third generation,” he was also 
an American: he needed a reason for do- 
ing what he did, and so he had provided 
himself with one by turning this trip of 
his into a scientific expedition. And 
now, leaning on the rail of the bridge, he 
looked down upon the deck and felt an 
almost paternal satisfaction at seeing 
there the figure of his fish-expert, his 
young ichthyologist. “Here am I”—Mr. 
Allerton amplified his thought—“bring- 
ing the trained minds of modern civili- 
zation into the solitary far corners of the 
world! That is true romance!” 

The young ichthyologist, Arthur Ban- 
ning, stood peering into the water off 
the Allertia’s starboard bow; but his 











trained mind was not occupied profes- 
sionally. It could have been, for flying- 
fishes scudded over the water, and, un- 
der it, tunny-fishes, like brilliant, laven- 
der projectiles, shot after them, then re- 
turned to wait for another spattering 
flight. Banning, however, was not heed- 
ing these creatures as they strove for live- 
lihood, although it was the means of his 
own livelihood to heed them; he was 
gazing morosely at the short bowsprit 
that projected from the Allertia’s bow, 
and his reflections would not have 
gratified Mr. Allerton. 

“Vestigial spike!” Banning addressed 
the bowsprit. “What good are you? Once 
you were valuable and added to the 
beauty and symmetry of great ships; but 
stuck onto the snout of this ferret of a 
boat you look like hell. Ferret!” He re- 
peated the word, liking it, and addressed 
the yacht, herself: “You sharp-nosed, 
pink-eyed ferret of the seas! You epit- 
ome of idle curiosity! You palace of the 
patron of the twentieth century—the pa- 
tron of Science with a capital S! For cen- 
turies artists and writers have been los- 
ing their souls under the suave meddling 
of patrons, and now you come along and 
suggest how delightful the patronage of 
scientists could be. How picturesque and 
how comfortable! China-boy stewards, 
English valets, beef tea, cocktails, radios, 
champagne, deck-tennis, a laboratory— 
and a woman! There’s a cargo for a sci- 
entific expedition!” 

Two of these items of cargo were at 
present making themselves audible: a 
subdued tinkle of music came from be- 
neath a gayly striped awning over the 
after part of the forward deck, and oft- 
en, above this music, a woman’s laugh 
rang out three cool notes. Banning had 
withdrawn himself from these sounds. 
Unless he walked out upon the despised 
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bowsprit he could not have gone far- 
ther; but it seemed to him that this femi- 
nine laugh, which put a frown between 
his eyes whenever it sounded, was just 
as loud and musical as when he had 
stood under the awning and watched the 
owner of it as she made herself animated 
for Gifford, the entomologist of the ex- 
pedition. Distance usually diminishes 
sounds, and the fact that it didn’t, in this 
instance, roused Banning to no conjec- 
tures concerning the acoustics south of 
=~ equator. It appeared merely to anger 
im. 

He lifted one of his hands from the 
rail and looked at it. “To think I came 
on this trip mainly for my health!” he 
muttered. 

His hand was brown and steady, 
wholly unlike the pale and tremulous 
member it had been three months be- 
fore; but he was not grateful. On the 
contrary, he was glad they approached 
Carapacho Island, the climax of the 
show—after that, would come the re- 
turn voyage, and, within a month, he’d 
be back in his laboratory in the Cameron 
Foundation. No musical laugh would 
disturb him there. No patron would ex- 
tract information from him and insist 
that it concern something “heretofore 
unknown to science.” 

And yet Banning had really nothing 
against his present employer, Mr. Aller- 
ton. If an over-rich man wished to fit up 
his yacht as a travelling experiment in 
zoology, why shouldn’t he? And if his 
charming niece, recovering from the ter- 
mination of an unsuccessful marriage, 
wished to accompany him and distract 
herself as a dilettante zoologist, why 
shouldn’t she? But Mrs. Dale’s zoologi- 
cal studies seemed to be mainly anthro- 
pological. Her animals for study appear- 
ed to be the “distinguished scientists” on 
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board. Even a dilettante zoologist isn’t 
supposed to flirt with the specimens; yet 
that seemed to be Mrs. Dale’s present oc- 
cupation and her relation to Francis 
Gifford, the most picturesque of the 
“distinguished,” the bug man. 

Banning inspected his exceedingly 
healthy-looking hand again and won- 
dered whether the nervous system did 
play any great part in determining the 
body’s condition: never, he knew, had 
he felt nervously so unwell and irritable, 
and never had he been so bodily fit. “I 
might have an excuse for being such a 
fool,” he thought crossly, “if I'd only 
stayed sick!” 

Opalescent showers of flying-fishes 
continued to add dazzling points to an 
ocean already dazzlingly flecked with 
sunshine; a tropic-bird swept its long, 
milky tail-plumes across a sky of azure; 
and ahead, on the rim of the horizon, 
what appeared to be an inverted dome 
of crystal was trembling. It was the air 
over Carapacho Island; the island, it- 
self, was still invisible. Banning made an 
effort to seem peculiarly interested by 
these marine phenomena when he heard 
Mrs. Dale’s laughter again, and, because 
the sounds of footsteps mingled with it, 
he knew she was coming toward him. 
He leaned upon the rail more earnestly. 
Francis Gifford was walking with her. 

“You'll see dragon-flies measuring 
close to a foot in wing-spread,” Banning 
heard him say; then he could hear no 
more. The pair had turned and were 
strolling back along the smooth deck. 

“Carapacho Island is the home of bugs 
exclusively, I’ve no doubt he’s brilliantly 
convincing her,” Banning thought; and 
for the next few minutes the snatches of 
Mr. Gifford’s conversation that came to 
his ears, every second or so, increased his 
ill humor. 


“Delilah’s embrace is a haven of safety 
compared to the embrace offered by the 
mantis to her beloved,” Gifford said. 

“So we're getting the love-life of an 
insect, now!” Banning thought bitterly, 
not comforted by recollecting that only 
the morning before he, himself, had en- 
thralled Mrs. Dale by describing the fish 
from the abysmal depths that carries its 
husband— He groaned, remembering 
that from God knew what asinine deli- 
cacy or, worse, gallantry he had used the 
word “husband” in speaking of the para- 
sitic male that is welded to the velvet- 
black flank of the female of a species of 
“sea devil.” “Gifford’s no more badly off 
than I am!” he muttered; and then he 
had to turn from the rail. Mrs. Dale 
spoke to him. 

“Isn’t it exciting, Arthur?” she said. 
“We'll sight Carapacho Island any mo- 
ment! There’s no spot like it on earth, 
Francis says. There are the most fasci- 
nating and monstrous bugs there—bugs 
that live nowhere else in the world!” 

“There are probably bugs in New Jer- 
sey that live nowhere else in the world,” 
Banning responded ungraciously. 

“Arthur!” Mrs. Dale cried reproach- 
fully; then she gave a sigh that did not 
appear to either gentleman to be exag- 
gerated. “How can you—just when I’m 
preparing to be more excited over Cara- 
pacho Island than I’ve ever been over 
anything in my life!” 

“Well,” Banning returned defensive- 
ly, “you’d have more reason to be excited 
if the bugs on Carapacho were exactly 
like those in New Jersey, because then 
you could make stupendous guesses 
about how Carapacho got torn off the 
Atlantic coast and hurled way down 
here in the Pacific. Only collectors are 
interested in finding new species, aren’t 
they, Gifford ?” 














“No,” Francis Gifford replied stiffly. 
“A new species, as you're quite aware, 
Banning, may——” 

“May be named by its collector,” Ban- 
ning interrupted. 

“Ah, stop it, Arthur!” Mrs. Dale ex- 
claimed. “You shan’t ruin my new, mys- 
terious island. Francis has been making 
it seem so weird, so haunted by prepos- 
terous and dangerous insects!” 

“Dangerous?” Banning asked incred- 
ulously. Suddenly, as he looked at Mrs. 
Dale, he felt a strange tingling empti- 
ness just beneath his diaphragm: to his 
bewilderment, he seemed, himself, to 
stand that moment in mortal danger. 
Before his eyes, Mrs. Dale’s small and 
delicate figure appeared to be surround- 
ed by a luminous mist, a vapor that was 
perfect and beautiful for her to live in 
but death for him; and he stared at her 
as though he were heeding the advice of 
the poet who said: “Look thy last on all 
things lovely every hour.” He saw her 
thick, yellow hair (for the trimming of 
which a French barber had been made a 
part of the expedition), her eyes, aston- 
ishingly brown, as brown as the fur of a 
beaver, her short nose, and her mouth 
(her mouth had tasted so many flavors 
both sweet and sour that were untasted 
by him), and he saw the pearls that 
gleamed about her neck and disappear- 
ed under the collar of her plain, straight 
dress of green linen. “Dangerous?” he 
repeated huskily. 

“Terribly dangerous!” Mrs. Dale 
cried. She put one hand on Gifford’s 
arm. “Francis says there’s a centipede on 
the island whose bite is certain death; 
and he’s going to catch some. I’m going 
with him, though I know I'll be fright- 
ened out of my wits!” 

“There’s never any danger in dealing 
with poisonous insects if you know what 
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you're about—no danger at all,” Gifford 
said soothingly. 

Banning no longer had the weaken- 
ing sensation below his chest; instead he 
felt exhilarated. “Fatuous!” he thought 
of his colleague, the entomologist; and, 
securely pleased to believe that he, him- 
self; had never been so fatuous when 
Mrs. Dale thus played him off against 
Gifford, he laughed. “Poisonous!” he 
said. “Alberoni visited Carapacho and 
reported no poisonous anything.” 

“Alberoni was an ornithologist,” Gif- 
ford said quickly. “He wasn’t much 
more conversant with entomology than 
if he’d been an ichthyologist, if you’ll 
forgive me, Banning.” 

“Alberoni’s observations weren’t made 
to impress—” Banning began; but Mrs. 
Dale interrupted him. 

“And did Alberoni really say that 
Francis’s centipede isn’t poisonous?” she 
inquired, a smile stirring the corners of 
her-mouth. She had almost exclaimed: 
“Children! Children!” instead of the 
admonitory “Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” 
that the occasion seemed about to de- 
mand; but she refrained. “I don’t believe 
a word of it, if he did,” she went on. 
“Why, centipedes are one of Francis’s 
particular specialties. They’re mainly 
why we’re going to Carapacho.” 

“If I had to choose, Banning,” Gifford 
said, “I'd prefer to be mixed up with one 
of those barracuda you claim are more 
dangerous than sharks, rather than re- 
ceive a pin-point stab from any Cara- 
pacho Scolopendra.” 

Mrs. Dale shuddered with some vio- 
lence. “Are they really so fatal as that, 
Francis? They bite with their feet, don’t 
they? If they just run over you, does it 
kill you?” 

“They do bite with their feet. You’re 
right about that, Louise,” Gifford re- 
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plied, as though he were commending a 
bright and favored pupil. “But not with 
all of them. Only one pair of legs are 
modified into piercing, hollow fangs 
that hold the ducts from poison glands. 
I’ve dissected a number of them.” 

“Ever been bitten by one?” Banning 
inquired dryly. 

“You're still insisting they aren’t poi- 
sonous, are you, Banning?” Gifford’s 
voice was harsh with irritation. 

“Possibly they do poison their natural 
diet,” Banning answered. “But they 
don’t habitually feed upon men, do 
they?” 

“What’s this?” Mr. Allerton, who had 
walked up behind the disputants, inter- 
posed heartily. “A scientific argument? 
Go to it, gentlemen! Nothing so invig- 
orates the brain as argument!” 

But when he heard from a demure 
Mrs. Dale what the dispute was about, 
his heartiness diminished; he preferred 
the centipedes to be poisonous. “Come, 
Banning,” he said reprovingly, “you’re 
a good fish man; but Gifford’s our bug 
authority.” 

“Certainly,” Banning murmured. He 
understood that the most innocent vani- 
ty was driving Mr. Allerton to prevent 
his expedition from losing any of the 
glory peril lends. Banning was annoyed 
with himself, and he knew it; but this 
knowledge did not help him. “I mere- 
ly base my opinion on Alberoni’s visit 
to the island,” he added grimly. 

“Alberoni didn’t visit Carapacho!” 
Mr. Allerton cried. “You'd hardly call 
touching there for half an hour or so 
by accident a visit! Carapacho is a to- 
tally new field for science, isn’t it, Gif- 
ford ?” 

“Totally,” Gifford answered. 

“And you're sure about the deadliness 
of this centipede you speak of?” Mr. 





Allerton appealed to him again, almost 
beseechingly. 

“Nearly all the members of the genus 
Scolopendra are venomous,” Gifford 
assured him, “and I’m confident that 
the Carapacho species is decidedly so.” 

“There, Banning, that’s pretty conclu- 
sive evidence,” Mr. Allerton said; then 
eagerly he turned to Gifford again. 
“We'll show Alberoni up on this!” he 
exclaimed. “We’ll have some first-class 
color-plates made of these deadly centi- 
pedes and put out a bang-up book on the 
matter. We’ll——” 

Banning could endure no more. He 
bowed to Mrs. Dale, and, turning, enter- 
ed the small, beautifully equipped labo- 
ratory that had been set up in front of 
the awnings on the Allertia’s forward 
deck. “Fools! Fools, both of us! Talk- 
ing so pompously while really we were 
doing nothing but being sore at each 
other over a woman. We’re mechanisms 
that she can manipulate as she wishes; 
and my mind knows all about it all the 
time it’s happening to me—knows and 
can’t help me!” 

He rested his forehead on the edge of 
his desk, oblivious to the strong fishy 
odor that clung there; and, despairingly, 
he knew that he cared much more than 
a devoted-to-science fish man should 
care for a millionaire lady—a lady who 
was beautiful, a lady who knew his 
species better than he knew any species 


of fish. 
II 


The sun had not yet risen out of the 
sea behind Carapacho Island the next 
morning when Arthur Banning pushed 
his dinghy off from the Allertia’s gang- 
way. The smooth water that filled the 
bowl of an ancient volcano, and pro- 
vided a deep anchorage for the yacht, 











was like a sheet of dull zinc; and the 
cliffs that had once formed the rim of a 
seething crater but now lifted no more 
than thirty feet of their broken crests 
above the sea, were black. As he rowed, 
Banning could hear the splash of his oars 
reverberating sombrely between these 
rocky arms, and he was conscious of 
thinking that some day, perhaps, he 
would discover that it had really been he 
living through this grim dawn. For it 
seemed that a mechanical body rowed 
his boat while he, himself, the entity that 
was he, crouched remote, preoccupied 
with pain. He had not slept that night. 

It was half an hour before he drove 
his skiff over the perpetual swell that 
made a thick crease in the silver water 
across the entrance to the crater-harbor; 
then, as he rounded a point to row along 
the outer coast of the island, the sun, 
pushing aside a mantle of flamingo-pink 
clouds, rolled clear above the rim of the 
calm ocean. It was day. 

“She'll be waking up now,” he 
thought; and he gave such a pull at the 
oars that the dinghy bounced. “How 
many other men, miserably wake at 
dawn, have thought that? How many 
other men has she made suffering mon- 
keys of ?” 

He rowed on until he found an inlet; 
then, swinging his skiff about, he let a 
sliding tongue of water carry him in, 
and, before the slender, lapping wave 
could retreat, he had landed and pulled 
his boat out on a slab of lava. 

Hundreds of large, scarlet crabs, the 
long, blue stalks of their eyes agitatedly 
waving, scrambled away over ebony 
boulders; but Banning did not pursue 
them, though they were the bait he 
needed for the traps and nets he had 
piled in the stern of his dinghy. He stood 
looking out to sea; he had eaten no 
breakfast, and he did not want to smoke; 
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nevertheless, he took his pipe from a 
pocket, filled and lighted it, and, still 
gazing out to sea, puffed dismally until 
it was empty of fire. 

Then, almost as though he were flee- 
ing from a tidal wave, he began to hurry 
inland. For two hours he struggled over 
the rough lava, sometimes up to his 
knees in cinders, sometimes crashing 
through the brittle roofs of hollow tubes 
where liquid flame once had flowed. He 
was hot and tired, his hands and shins 
bled from small cuts when, at his feet, 
he saw—a Carapacho centipede, an ex- 
quisite monster a foot long. Centipedes 
have been called galley-worms, and this 
one was the accurate miniature of such a 
slim, wicked craft with long, black lac- 
quered sweeps protruding from its crim- 
son hull. 

Banning snatched at it; but it slid 
from under his hand. He blocked its way 
with his canvas hat; but, without need- 
ing to turn, it ran swiftly backward. 
Banning was in a panic of fear lest it es- 
cape him. The meaning of his life seem- 
ed to have been focussed on catching it, 
and he whispered and muttered as he 
feinted and dodged, trying with ten fin- 
gers to seize a creature with forty legs. 
Expletives that he had not uttered since 
his childhood came to his lips. “Moses!” 
he whispered. “Judas priest, hold still! 
Gee whiz, will you hold still!” 

Then in desperation he reached for 
his pocket-knife; but, in the second he 
took to spring open a blade, the un- 
guarded galley-worm shot for a deep 
fissure. With the knife in his hand, Ban- 
ning flung himself forward, impaling 
the last segment of the prize as it was 
disappearing. 

Panting, he rose with the writhing 
centipede firmly pinched between his 
thumb and forefinger. “Poisonous, are 
you?” he asked aloud. “We'll see about 
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that!” He shoved a bare forearm under 
the creature’s head. “Bite, will you?” 

The centipede, its legs running wildly 
in air, curled backward. “So you won’t 
even bite, you certain death you!” Ban- 
ning muttered. “I didn’t think you 
would!” Again he thrust his arm under 
its barbed head. “Bite!” he ordered. 

This time he was obeyed; the centi- 
pede sank its fangs in the insistent bare 
arm it could not evade. “Let’s have all 
the fatal juice you’ve got!” Banning 
cried. “Don’t hold out on me!” 


When he had hurled the centipede as 


far away as he could throw it, he sat 
down on a heap of pumice already hot 
under the climbing sun. “What in hell 
did I do that for? Scientific curiosity?” 
He laughed bitterly. “Nobody saw me, 
thank God, anyway.” He looked at the 
punctures in his arm. “No worse than a 
couple of hornet stings—but what kind 
of a rank, infantile fool am I?” 

He took his pipe from his pocket and 
found that his hands were trembling. 
They trembled the more as he looked at 
them; they trembled more and more; 
and it took him nearly ten minutes to 
fill and light the pipe. “Showing off!” he 
thought, smoking rapidly. “Showing off 
for the benefit of my own demented ego, 
that’s what I was doing! And if it’d been 
a rattlesnake—if I’d known it was deadly 
—I’d probably have done the same fool 
stunt. That’s how far gone I am. I’m out 
of my head over a woman who’s only in- 
terested in the reactions she arouses in 
me—and they say women haven’t scien- 
tific minds!” 

Gripping the pipe between his teeth, 
he held his head in his hands. “Louise! 
Louise!” he whispered. “What have you 
done to me?” 

Then he jumped up, and, forgetting 
the hat that he had dropped before he 
stabbed the centipede, he went on, walk- 
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ing hurriedly over the tortured crust of 
the island. His bitten arm was throb- 
bing; but he expected that, and he gave 
it no heed—he almost enjoyed the dis- 
traction of physical pain—until nearly 
an hour later. By that time his arm was 
swollen to the shoulder and he had be- 
gun to feel both dizzy and nauseated. 
He sat down on a tilted disk of lava and 
rubbed his forehead. “My hat,” he mur- 
mured dazedly. “I’ve lost my hat.” 

He knew that he could never find it in 
all that jostled volcanic waste; neverthe- 
less, he got up, and, while a fear seemed 
to coil and uncoil like a cold snake with- 
in him, he attempted to retrace his steps. 
He knew where he was. On three sides 
of the island he could sec the glitter- 
ing ocean. He could see the harbor, too, 
and the Allertia like a rich child’s toy 
boat floating in a small tide-pool; and 
suddenly he felt the grotesque loneliness 
that a wireless operator must feel when, 
still in communication with the shore, 
he goes down in a foundering ship. Ban- 
ning was afraid he was going to die— 
he thought he knew he was going to die. 

Die! His arm pained unbearably; 
and, when he tried to tie a handkerchief 
over his head to protect it from the heat 
that already had beaten upon it too long, 
he found that he could not bend his el- 
bow. He had to sit down and incline his 
aching head within the reach of his 
swollen, numb fingers. 

When he stood up again he discover- 
ed that he was not going to be able to 
walk much farther; and, concentrating 
all his will upon directing his stumbling 
feet, he marched slowly toward a high 
rib of black rock at the base of which 
was a narrow strip of shadow. The shad- 
ow would move, he knew; but he did 
not know whether he would be able to 
move with it. When finally he reached 
the rock and lay down in the heated 
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shade it cast, he closed his eyes and felt 
that he could never move again. 

“Louise!” He whispered Mrs. Dale’s 
name almost as if that were the appro- 
priate and creditable thing for him to 
do; and then a strange thing happened 
to him—stranger than any of the things 
that had been happening to him ever 
since he embarked on Mr. Allerton’s 
scientific expedition: he discovered that 
he did not love Mrs. Dale. He did not 
care for her at all. He did not even hate 
her. He had no feeling for her whatso- 
ever—none! 

“And I might have found out some- 
thing about life,” he thought. “I might 
have learned something about the struc- 
ture and the lives of fishes that would 
have illuminated—illuminated—some- 
thing. And I’ve thrown away my chance 
—my only life—for a woman who is 
nothing to me—nothing!” 

His body seemed to be dissolving, 
turning into hot and cold vapors. “I’ve 
thrown my life away,” he went on 
thinking. “I’ve thrown it away for a per- 
fect stranger. What did I care about 
proving to myself or any one else that I 
was right about centipedes not being 
poisonous? Right! It was she who made 
me think I had to care about such non- 
sense. It doesn’t matter to me now 
whether I’m dying from the centipede 
or a sunstroke or both. What does it mat- 
ter whether I or any man is right or 
wrong about anything? Nothing mat- 
ters—only that I’ve lost my chance to see 
—to understand—to live! I’m a fool—a 
fool—and I’m going to die.” 


Ill 


Late that evening Mrs. Dale leaned 
on the Allertia’s bow-rail and gazed 
down at the reflection of the moon wa- 
vering like quicksilver on tremulous 
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dark silk, and her fair hair gleamed with 
such brilliant paleness that it seemed as 
though it, too, should have been mir- 
rored, to match the moon, in the black 
water. Rather, perhaps, it should have 
been reflected in the pupils of a pair of 
masculine eyes, for there only did Mrs. 
Dale care to see her image. She knew 
nothing of vanity for its own sake. But 
now, although she was looking her love- 
liest, no men were there to be interest- 
ingly disturbed by her appearance, for 
all of them had gone off to search for 
Banning. 

In this loneliness so unusual for her, 
she sighed and tapped the rail with her 
fingers. Suddenly she stiffened and lis- 
tened intently. Then, turning, she wrap- 
ped her soft white cape tightly about her 
and ran aft to the waist of the yacht 
where under a search-light the narrow 
gangway stretched down to the water. 
At the top of it she paused to listen 
again. The sound of creaking oarlocks! 
She did hear them. She ran down the 
sloping ladder, and, as she reached the 
bottom of it, she saw a skiff glide from 
under the yacht’s stern. A moment later 
she caught the small boat’s gunwale. 
“Arthur!” she cried. “Thank God, 
you're safe!” 

Without glancing at her, Arthur Ban- 
ning clumsily made his dinghy’s painter 
fast to a stanchion of the gangway. 
Then he stepped up beside Mrs. Dale, 
ignoring her outstretched hand, and, 
pushing by her, mounted the swaying 
ladder. 

When he reached his cabin he seized 
a carafe of fresh water and gulped all 
of its contents that did not splash over 
his chin and trickle into the open collar 
of his shirt. “Whew!” he gasped. “I 
needed that!” 

He sat down and rested his injured 
arm, now not so swollen, upon his knee. 
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THE CARAPACHO CENTIPEDE 


Then he shook his head wearily. “I sup- 
pose I shouldn’t have gone by her with- 
out speaking,” he thought. “Dear no, I 
shouldn’t have done that!” He stood up. 
“Tt’s no use taking it out on her—besides, 
she’s a woman.” He stepped shakily 
across the high sill of his cabin door and 
went along the deck and up a compan- 
ionway. 

At its head Mrs. Dale was standing. 
“Oh, Arthur, you poor thing!” she cried. 
“They’re all out looking for you. I'll 
have the whistle blown in a minute to 
let them know you're here.” She led the 
way into the yacht’s gayly furnished 
lounge. “Shall I get you a drink ?” 

“No,” Banning answered, taking the 
chair she pushed toward him. “I better 
not. Fact is, I had a touch of sunstroke 
to-day. Liquor’s bad medicine for that. 
A big grouper got into one of my nets, 
and trying to get him out I lost my hat. 
Like a fool I kept on fishing in the sun. 
I had to lay up under a rock until dark. 
I was pretty dizzy, so that I fell a couple 
of times and hurt my arm; but it’s noth- 
ing. Sunstroke gets your nerves a bit on 
edge—that’s why I—I must have seem- 
ed rude to you on the gangway. I’m 
sorry. I didn’t mean——” 

“I’m the one who’s sorry,” Mrs. Dale 
interrupted. “I didn’t dream what you 
were doing to-day, Arthur—not until 
this evening when you were missing. 
Then I guessed. I am so sorry.” 

“What?” 

“T never thought Francis Gifford was 
right about their being poisonous. I 
agreed with you. I’d have told you so 
last night and tried to stop you; but I 
didn’t imagine——” 

“But—but look here!” Banning stam- 
mered. “You don’t think I——” 

“Certainly,” she said. “You went 
ashore and got yourself bitten by a centi- 
pede.” 
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He stared at her. “What!” 

“T’m sure of it. Do you suppose I have 
no intuition at all? Didn’t you do just 
that?” 

“Listen!” he said harshly. “Yes, I did 
do just that; but I think I'd like you to 
know that I don’t care how much Gif- 
ford impresses you or impresses himself. 
He can be the brave man among the 
‘fatal’ centipedes forever now. I would- 
n’t contradict him if he said lady-bugs 
were poisonous.” 

“TI understand perfectly, Arthur!” She 
laughed sadly. “You couldn’t very well 
make it clearer how you hate me.” 

“Hate you?” It seemed to him that he 
ought to feel an amused contempt for 
the extreme vanity that must have en- 
abled her to guess he had been adven- 
turing with centipedes. She had no right 
to the satisfaction of knowing that any 
man could have been so huge a fool on 
her account, and he tried to make him- 
self feel resentful; but, for reasons un- 
known to him, both the amused con- 
tempt and the resentment were lacking 
within him. 

Mrs. Dale was standing before him 
and she had slipped out of her white 
cloak. In her evening dress of soft green 
chiffon, her hair shining like gold silk, 
she was a lovely woman to gaze upon; 
and, charming, wistfully inviting, she 
appeared ready to offer a glowing and 
tender solace for a day of anguished 
heroism in her behalf. As life returns 
tinglingly to a limb that has been 
“asleep,” so glamour began to tingle 
throughout his being. He struggled 
against it; he tried to put an ironical 
note into his voice; but he failed. “Hate 
you, Louise? You’re far too beautiful to 
think that any man could hate you!” 

She stepped closer to him; there was a 
faint sweet waft of the scent she used, 
and when she spoke her voice was in- 
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effably gentle and melancholy. “Arthur, 
I’m so sorry it’s made you hate me.” 

Whether we are more truly ourselves 
when we are secure from danger, or at 
those vivid moments when threatening 
death forces a changed sense of values 
upon us, is not yet known; but it is 
known that men and women, like chil- 
dren, eagerly forget, when it is day, 
vows fearfully made in the night. With 
all he had learned from the instructive 
centipede thus soon forgotten, Banning 
leaned forward; and he was trembling. 
“You’re the most wonderful— You're 
the most——” 

Mrs. Dale stepped back from him 
quickly. “Wait!” she cried, the tone of 
her voice entirely altered. “Don’t go on. 
I want you to listen to something im- 
portant!” She hesitated, and a faint color 
tinted her cheeks where her bright hair 
brushed them. “When you didn’t come 
back this evening, Arthur, and I real- 
ized what you’d probably been up to, 
I made a resolution much for your bene- 
fit. But when you shoved me aside on 
the gangway and wouldn’t speak to me, 
I thought it was so funny—funny, do 
you hear, Arthur—that I forgot to carry 
out what I'd resolved. Your face was 
like a cross ten-year-old boy’s!” 

Banning found that he had not suf- 
fered all the pain of which he was capa- 
ble. He grimaced; but did not succeed 
in making any sound. 

“Devilling you is far too easy, Ar- 
thur,” she said. Then her lips curved, 
faintly smiling. “I’m not going to play 
with any more of you scientists. You're 
men in body and mind but infants in 
everything else. Nature somehow got a 


shred of maternal instinct into me, I 
suppose; but I’m not going to gratify 
it by playing with you any more. I’ll 
stick to men of my own small size and 
hardness after this. I’m going to let you 
alone, Arthur.” She stepped forward 
again, stooped and kissed him lightly on 
the cheek. “T’ll tell them to blow the 
whistle now; and I'll have them bring 
you some food.” 

As she walked toward the door, an in- 
coherent sound came from the throat— 
almost from the bosom, one might have 
thought—of the perturbed scientist. It 
was a deep groan of protest. “Don’t— 
don’t let me alone!” he entreated husk- 
ily. “Please don’t let me alone!” 

Mrs. Dale had paused at the door. 
“You know,” she said slowly, “you 
know, I don’t believe I’ve ever had what 
you could call a friend in either a man 
or a woman. Do you think we could— 
You don’t think we could——” 

He tried to rise; but he was too ex- 
hausted and sank back in his chair. 
Then, as this new thought began to 
reach his tired mind, a hopeful bright- 
ness came upon his wan face. 

Mrs. Dale saw it; she nodded to him. 
“It'd be brand new,” she murmured. In 
her use of the word “new” there was an 
indication perhaps that her interest in 
experiments was persisting; neverthe- 
less, as she nodded to him again in ac- 
ceptance of this brand-new relation, her 
face was touched by much the same 
brightness that had come upon his. 
“That’s all you ever really wanted of 
me, isn’t it?” Without waiting for a re- 
ply, she stepped over the shining brass 
door-sill and disappeared. 
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The Business Paper Grows Up 


BY JAMES H. McGRAW 


A personal record by the head of one of the greatest industrial publishing houses in the 
world. His own career is illustrative of the development of the business press. 


“Our limited space has been over crowded 
for some months past and we have been 
obliged to increase our advertising rates. The 
American Machinist is pre-eminently a read- 
ing paper and will be kept so, our intention 
being to make the paper always of one uni- 
form size, namely sixteen pages.” 

—Editorial from the American Machinist of 
March 20, 1880. 


His apology for the crowded con- 

dition of advertising columns 

gives a picture of the primitive be- 
ginnings of the industrial press. 

The contrast between the flourishing 
state of industrial journalism to-day and 
its humble beginnings is little known 
and less understood by the non-techni- 
cal public, many of whom have never 
seen at close quarters a copy of a busi- 
ness paper. 

The impetus of industrial journalism 
was, of course, the same which brought 
the newspaper into the world. When 
the leaders of a village could no longer 
meet together in the store and swap the 
news and settle the affairs of the com- 
tunity, because the town had grown 
too big, the paper appeared. And when 
industry began to specialize and intro- 
duce the scientific method, men with 
common problems sought each other’s 
help in the same way. 

The editor’s idea was to print a news 
sheet that would convey the gossip of 
the month or week. A certain amount 
of advertising was necessary if expenses 


were to be paid, but at first it was sin- 
cerely deprecated. 

Yet the industrial editor was a rather 
insignificant figure. In most cases, the 
publisher was chiefly concerned with 
getting business enough to pay the print- 
er and, at that, the printer frequently 
had to wait. The editor was an item of 
expense and his department was not lav- 
ishly supported. Paste pot and scissors 
were his principal tools and write-ups 
from his advertisers were an important 
source of material. In fact, no matter 
how seriously the editor might take 
himself, it was a common saying, out- 
side his sanctum, that he was wholly a 
necessary evil required by the postal au- 
thorities to enable the publisher to send 
his paper through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

It was in that picturesque era of edi- 
torial pioneering that I made my advent 
in business publishing forty-five years 
ago. Like many another lad, I started 
working for the home-town weekly, 
that was edited by the druggist in my 
native village in Chautauqua County, 
New York. My job was to write the 
school news and local gossip. The prin- 
cipal part of the paper was made up of 
boiler plate so-called. Next, the princi- 
pal of my school and I began to labor in 
our spare time for a monthly publica- 
tion called The Countryside, writing at 
five dollars a column and selling sub- 
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scriptions on commission. I continued 
this work while I finished high school 
and a four-year state normal school 
course. While I was still a student, my 
former high school principal and a 
friend of his from Chautauqua County 
went to New York to seek their for- 
tunes and became connected with a new 
publishing venture in industrial jour- 
nalism. 

These two friends from Chautauqua 
County, with one or two others, started 
the American Journal of Railway Ap- 
pliances and purchased a little paper 
called Steam which they rechristened 
Power. Also, in the autumn of 1884, they 
started the Street Railway Journal. I 
spent the summer vacation of 1884 sell- 
ing subscriptions for the Journal of Rail- 
way Appliances on commission. When 
I discovered that I was making more 
than forty dollars a week above my ex- 
penses, I got the idea that I could make 
more money in the publishing business 
than I could by teaching school, al- 
though I loved the work of a teacher. I 
was committed to teach another year for 
$700, but when the year was over I 
hastened back to New York and joined 
the American Railway Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the above-named 
papers. I sold subscriptions on the three 
papers and then advertising entirely on 
commission. I was fearful that I did not 
have sufficient education to become a 
teacher of the first rank and so business 
became my goal. I think it only fair to 
say at this juncture that after all these 
years, I believe I would have loved teach- 
ing better than publishing. 

By this time, however, some of the 
broader principles were beginning to 
disclose themselves and we began to see 
future possibilities. Even so, it was a 
struggle and ‘soon the company owed 
me $1,500 and a paper bill of $850 or 


$900 with no money in sight. This was 
the summer of 1886 and I was located in 
Philadelphia. I was called to New York 
for a council of war and was asked if I 
could help out by finding some ready 
cash. Being young and full of conf- 
dence, I said “Yes” without having the 
remotest idea of where I was to get it. 

I took a walk up Broadway to cogi- 
tate. Finally I passed the building of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
and that gave me a thought. I went in 
and took out a policy for $2,000 payable 
to James Knapp, a wealthy farmer of 
Chautauqua County who knew me and 
knew my family. I asked him for a loan 
of $1,000. He asked me what security I 
could give. I told him nothing but a 
note and a life insurance policy. To 
make a long story short, I turned over 
the life insurance policy and the note to 
Mr. Knapp and received from him a 
check for $1,000. I will never forget the 
words with which the kindly old gen- 
tleman consented. “Jamie,” he said, “if 
you will make this a debt of honor, I 
will loan thee the thousand dollars.” 
The next day I laid a check for that 
amount on my partner’s desk. The poor 
treasurer promptly fell in a faint. I took 
stock for the $1,000 as well as for the 
$1,500 due me, and became a vice-presi- 
dent of the little publishing house. Two 
years later we paid a ten per cent divi- 
dend, but it wasn’t long before there was 
a disagreement in the firm and we split 
on the rock of industrial progress. I 
often think how prophetic it was of the 
course which industrial journalism was 
destined to follow, of its arduous task of 
keeping pace with the rapid transitions 
of the last quarter century of industrial 
progress. 

In those days, more than forty years 
ago, the Street Railway Journal was de- 
voted to the interests of the horse, its 
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care and its car. I had become acquaint- 
ed with the group of men who were 
fast making the electric street railway 
an actuality. I became convinced of the 
impending doom of the horse car and of 
the cable car, and insisted that the Street 
Railway Journal must have an editor 
who knew something about electricity. 
The importance of the real editor was 
becoming apparent even in those days. 
But many people maintained that the 
horse would be able to resist the invasion 
of electricity, and that the railway com- 
panies could not afford to lose the reve- 
nue derived from the principal by-prod- 
uct of the horse. So the firm broke up, 
one of my associates buying Power. The 
rest of the property, including the com- 
posing room, came to me. My first act 
was to secure an electrical editor for the 
Street Railway Journal and develop- 
ments in that industry rapidly proved 
the soundness of this viewpoint. 

This experience established in my 
mind a fundamental principle of tech- 
nical and business journalism that I be- 
lieve cannot be too seriously stressed in 
any consideration of industrial publish- 
ing. It is the fact that industry is always 
ready for leadership. The editor’s re- 
sponsibility, in other words, is not mere- 
ly to reflect current news and opinion, 
but to provide a vehicle for advancing 
thought. Forty years ago the principal 
purpose of the publisher was to make a 
living. And the editor often took himself 
more seriously than his real obligation 
to his industry. 

But from this very meager beginning 
of a small paper, with a limited function 
and inadequate facilities for editorial 
service, the industrial press has grown, 
forced by the growth of industry itself 
and inspired by the scientific and indus- 
trial progress of America. The develop- 
ments of power, transportation, elec- 





tricity, steel, communication—each has 
brought its stimulus to journalism be- 
cause of the continuously accelerating 
need for an organized service of current 
information. The growth of my own 
publishing activities has been a natural 
outcome of the expansion of the indus- 
tries my papers have been serving and 
the increasing inter-relationships be- 
tween industries. 

I soon sold the Journal of Railway Ap- 
pliances and a little later purchased a 
paper called Electrical Industries which 
was re-named American Electrician and 
W. D. Weaver, who was editor of Elec- 
trical World, came with me to be editor 
of American Electrician. Mr. Weaver 
was one of the few really great engineer- 
ing editors of the day. He was well read, 
widely travelled and an intellectually 
honest man. He made sure of his ground 
on any controversial subject and then 
expressed his opinions in his editorials 
frankly, fearlessly and convincingly. He 
did his own thinking and stood behind 
it unless better arguments than his own 
convinced him that he was wrong. Ex- 
pediency was unknown to him, so was 
opportunism. 

His reputation grew until many of the 
leading electrical engineers, not only of 
America but of the world, came to his 
office to seek his advice and to listen to 
his judgments. When the first plans for 
forming the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers were being discussed, 
Mr. Weaver had a large part in them and 
some of the early meetings of the group 
were held in his office. That interest in 
technical societies is typical of the tech- 
nical editor. Twenty years earlier the 
preliminary meeting of the founders of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers was held in the offices of 
American Machinist. Much of the same 
sort of a story could be told of the start- 














ing of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers in the office of the pro- 
genitor of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering. 

Meanwhile, we had acquired other 
papers—Electrical World and Electrical 
Engineer, the two leading weeklies of 
the electrical industry, which we consoli- 
dated into one, the present Electrical 
World. We also acquired Engineering 
Record in 1901 and established Chemi- 
cal and Metallurgical Engineering and 
Electrical Merchandising a little later. 

In 1916 came the death of John A. 
Hill who shortly after my entrance into 
business paper publishing left the throt- 
tle of an engine, in the far West, and 
came East to work on a locomotive pa- 
per of that day. He had courage, perse- 
verance and ability and it was not long 
before he owned the paper and was on 
the way to becoming a great publisher. 
By 1915 he had acquired five technical 
and industrial papers—American Ma- 
chinist, Power, Coal Age, Engineering 
News and Engineering and Mining 
Journal. These papers were leaders in 
their fields. One morning a heart attack 
carried him off just as he was starting 
for his office. Not many months later, it 
was found expedient to merge the Hill 
and McGraw publishing companies. 
The Engineering Record and Engineer- 
ing News were combined, and the Mc- 
Graw-Hill organization started operat- 
ing with nine national publications serv- 
ing engineering and industry. Some of 
these publications were international as 
well. In twelve years we have seen our 
nine papers grow to twenty-six and have 
found opportunities for extending our 
work into other fields that were inade- 
quately provided for. 

Our development has followed a very 
logical course, founded on the five ma- 
jor engineering professions and the in- 
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dustries allied with them. So, as the bus 
took its place as an agency of highway 
transportation, we launched the publi- 
cation Bus Transportation. To aid the 
increasing mechanization of food pro- 
cessing, we provided the publication 
Food Industries. We started Radio Re- 
tailing, as a trade paper, to help in the 
stabilizing of that vigorous young in- 
dustry. We extended our service to the 
textile industry by acquiring the Textile 
World. We expanded our coverage of 
the industrial field by purchasing the 
two competing papers, Factory, and In- 
dustrial Management, and combining 
them as a production management pa- 
per, and also by establishing Industrial 
Engineering in the field of factory 
maintenance and operation. We entered 
the broad realm of business policy by 
adding System and The Magazine of 
Business. The latter has recently evolved 
into the Business Week. 

In addition, we have become inter- 
ested in several papers serving the export 
field. In 1909 we organized the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company and have be- 
come extensive publishers of scientific 
and economic books, having now some- 
thing more than 1,600 titles. We also 
publish various condensed catalogs and 
directories needed by several of the in- 
dustries we serve. It has been an interest- 
ing development and an absorbing 
work, because of the intimacy of its re- 
lationships with some of the most vigor- 
ous and constructive industries in Amer- 
ica. 

So much for the story. And now let us 
compare the present position of the edi- 
tor with that of the underpaid and 
scorned wielder of the shears 50 years 
ago. 

The popular conception of an indus- 
trial paper in some quarters has changed 
little during that half century and is per- 
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haps best summed up by the contemptu- 
ous emphasis often put upon the phrase 
“trade journal,” which is used to include 
all magazines devoted to specific occu- 
pations or industries. And people who 
do not follow them are likely to think 
that modern editors are much like those 
of old, filling up editorial space with 
“puffs” and “write-ups.” They think the 
modern editor is even more overshad- 
owed by the advertising columns than 
was his predecessor of the American Ma- 
chinist but with the difference that he 
likes it, and they think of the modern 
industrial journal as a sort of mutual ad- 
miration organ, where members of the 
industries can see themselves praised 
and read the other fellow’s advertising. 

This, like many popular opinions, is 
years behind the times. 

The purpose of the modern business 
publication may be described thus: 

1. To collect and disseminate experi- 
ence of those engaged in a certain indus- 
try, profession or trade. 

2. To act as an interpreter of events 
and developments. 

3. To serve as a leader of sound 
thought and policy. 

All of these functions are important, 
but that which distinguishes a great pa- 
per from an ordinary one is the extent of 
the leadership it exercises. And this lead- 
ership to be in balance must in turn pro- 
vide three distinct services: 

1. It must satisfy the needs of the read- 
er and promote his progress. 

2. It must establish a circulation that 
will present to the suppliers of service 
and equipment to that industry or pro- 
fession a selected audience that repre- 
sents the responsibility and buying pow- 
er of that field. 

3. It must provide for the advertisers 
to that industry a practical guidance that 
will assist them to the successful devel- 


opment of their markets and to the prof- 
itable presentation of their products. 

In other words, the modern business 
paper has not only assumed the function 
of providing a source of news and edu- 
cation but has taken upon itself the réle 
of a marketing counsellor as well—such 
is the spirit of the times. 

And so we find in this publishing op- 
eration a highly organized personnel di- 
vided into these three departments. The 
business staff is engaged in the study of 
products, the determination of markets, 
the development of advertising appeals, 
the suggestion and preparation of copy 
for advertisers and co-operation in cus- 
tomer sales programmes. The circula- 
tion staff is focused upon the continuous 
analysis of the readers of the publication, 
seeking out those units of executive in- 
fluence, operating responsibility, and 
buying power that will broaden the ser- 
vice of the paper, and avoiding waste 
circulation that will but burden its dis- 
tribution and bring little value to the in- 
dustry. | 

Subscription salesmen constantly trav- 
el the country by train, bus, motor and 
sometimes by airplane, running down 
these selected prospects that should be 
numbered in the audience of this or that 
paper to make a richer readership. The 
advertising of our individual publica- 
tions and of our institution, in general 
magazines, in selected business papers— 
our own and others—and by direct mail, 
supports and stimulates all this selling 
and is a considerable activity in itself. 

But the life of every business publica- 
tion centres in its editorial staff and the 
work of the editor entails maintenance of 
a high professional standard. For while 
the business of publishing is a commer- 
cial enterprise, at its core it is profession- 
al. If the commercial should dominate, 
the enterprise would lose in public con- 

















fidence. Always we must conduct it with 
an eye single to the interests of the read- 
er. We must keep covenant with him. 
To a high degree, therefore, the editor is 
a working member of his industry and 
must be a part and parcel of it. He holds 
active membership in engineering and 
industrial societies and serves on com- 
mittees of these organizations. In this 
way, he is in intimate contact with the 
men who are doing things and are 
themselves participating in development 
by passing critically in committees up- 
on new industrial and engineering de- 
velopments. He may be elected to presi- 
dencies and directorships. He is the au- 
thor of standard text books. I mention 
this merely to illustrate the extent to 
which the work of the modern editor 
must carry him into affairs of the field 
he serves. I am firmly of the opinion 
that this improvement in the status of 
the editor since the early days when he 
sat at his desk and wielded the shears 
has been reflected in the greater prestige 
and authority now enjoyed by the busi- 
ness press. 

For the modern editor is a travelling 
man. He must know his field at first 
hand. To understand conditions he must 
see them and to hold the confidence and 
friendship of the men who constitute 
his industry he must visit them and 
view the prospect from where they 
themselves are sitting. A recent calcula- 
tion showed that the combined peregri- 
nations of all of our editors within a 
twelve months’ period would have 
spun a skein of travel twenty-three times 
around the world. 

He must not only provide the news, 
but this editor, through a well-organized 
staff and his network of observant cor- 
respondents throughout the country, 
must record experience, stimulate dis- 
cussion, crystallize opinion, interpret 
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trends and guide the course of advanc- 
ing thought. He must of himself bring 
leadership of a high order. To do this he 
must have knowledge, energy, enthusi- 
asm and executive ability. He must also 
have courage. He must know when and 
how to speak. The “however and never- 
theless” style of journalism is as insipid 
in industrial papers as in any others; si- 
lence in the face of abuses or perils is as 
cowardly. But energy must be coupled 
with judgment; and without imagina- 
tion and vision the editorial mind would 
be sadly incomplete. 

An editor should be able to interpret 
his industry in terms of human life as 
well as by more material measurement. 
He must be something more than a 
scribe or an anonymous laborer in a pub- 
lishing house. Some of them have, in- 
deed, been leaders in the past. Some of 
them are leaders now—and will be in 
the future. Such men will make their 
papers human, vibrant with life, instinct 
with the sense of a mission. For such 
men the responsibility will be great but 
the reward for successful accomplish- 
ment will be abundant. 

I am not an engineer myself, but | 
have been working with engineers for 
forty-five years, and engineers have been 
working with and for me. In that time 
we have seen American industry stir it- 
self as from a long sleep, awaken to its 
responsibilities and opportunities, and 
forge ahead at a pace that grows stead- 
ily swifter. It has been our task to record 
this advance, to keep pace with it in our 
own development, and to guide it along 
right lines whenever a chance for us to 
be of assistance presented itself. 

To be an active participant in this 
amazing industrial activity is a privilege. 
To be an observer, a counsellor, a guide 
to this activity is quite as fascinating a 


career. 
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Crooked Run Stories 
BY N. D. MARBAKER 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


oc Enron was making his daily 
D rounds through the country- 
side. He had been working 
rather hard of late because of the in- 
crease in the birth-rate and the epi- 
demics of measles and mumps. He had 
just left the farm of Seth Bradshaw and 
was driving his mud-bespattered Ford 
down toward the hollow. Mack Simp- 
son was sick in his shack down by the 
creek. 

Doc was letting his mind wander. 
The ruts in the road would not let the 
car go wrong. He came very close to the 
little one-room house of Manthy Cook. 
He had never treated Manthy, never 
had seen her in the three years he had 
been practising the healing art in the 
Crooked Run country. All he knew 
about Manthy was that Manthy was 
never discussed in the forums that took 
place around the stove in the store and 
in Ladies’ Aid. 

In a country district such as that nur- 
tured by Crooked Run, such a phenom- 
enon was unprecedented. It was true 
that gossip licked its chops about many 
folks for a time and then ceased its un- 
savory mastication, but never to men- 
tion a person was unusual, to say the 
least. Manthy lived in the hollow and 
that was all Doc could ever discover 
about her. 

He stalled his engine trying to jump 
arut and he found himself in front of 
the Cook dwelling. Chickens ran wild 
around the yard that had never seen a 
blade of grass, and a few stalks of dead 
asters poked their brown seed-pods 
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above the mass of underbrush in a bed 
made by an old tire. 

Doc had no desire to talk to Manthy, 
but when he found the water in his 
radiator had evaporated, he decided to 
remedy matters at once. 

He knocked at the rough-hewn door 
and Manthy opened it to him. She was 
a faded woman in a faded wrapper. 
Her gray hair hung in wisps around 
her forehead, and she was constantly 
trying to brush it into place with a bony 
hand. 

“May I have some water for my 
car?” 

“Sure, you can have all the water 
you want. I'll get a bucket for you. The 
well’s there in the yard. Are you the 
doctor ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Well, I had heard we had one over 
at Crooked Run and I felt glad about 
it. I never had to have a doctor yet, but 
it’s mighty nice to think one can get 
him if she needs him bad.” 

Doc had a chance to look into the 
room while Manthy was talking. It was 
scrupulously clean, but practically bar- 
ren of furniture. Manthy had once been 
an unusually beautiful woman. She 
seemed to be different from the other 
women of the community. 

Doc thought about these things as he 
went to the well, pulled up the bucket, 
and emptied the water into the pail at 
his side. He filled the radiator and took 
the pail back to the house. 

“Come on in and talk to me, Doctor. 
I never have any company and it does 
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my old eyes good to see somebody once 
in a dog’s age.” 

“T’m pretty busy now. I’ve got to 
be going down to see Mack Simpson 
and o 

“IT haven’t much to offer you, but 
there is some cold buttermilk and a bit 
of gingerbread. It ain’t much, but 

ou’re welcome to it.” 

“Well, I will have some buttermilk. 
I’m very fond of it.”” He went in and 
was offered an apple-wood chair that 
would have put Manthy on Easy Street 
if some antique-hunter could see it. 

She put the food before him and he 
ate with a gusto. He was hungry, but 
he had not realized the fact until he 
saw the cup of creamy milk. 

Manthy watched him for a few min- 
utes and went about her simple tasks. 
It seemed to Doc that Manthy was pe- 
culiarly reticent. He finished the meal 
and said: ““That was fine. But I don’t 
believe I know who you are. I’ve passed 
here a few times, but I never did find 
out who lived here.” 

“Haven’t you ever heard of Manthy 
Cook ?” 

“Oh, are you Manthy Cook? I’ve 
often wondered about you, because I 
never hear anything about you. Why 
do you keep yourself so far off from 
everybody ?” 

“If you really want to know, I'll tell 
you. I brought my girl Prissy down 
here from Harkelsville, pretty near 
thirty years ago. There she is.” She 
pointed a finger at an enlarged crayon 
portrait on the wall over the mantel. 
“She’s right pretty, isn’t she?” 

Doc was startled by the beauty of 
the girl’s face. Even the wretched en- 
largement could not hide that inner 
glory of a perfect countenance. “Pret- 
ty? She’s gorgeous!” 

“Yes. That’s what they all said. I’ve 
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had my times. It seems hard to think 
that . . .” Manthy wiped a tear from 
her eye. 

““She’s———?” 

“Yes, she died of galloping consump- 
tion right in this house. She was only 
twenty, too.” 

“Why didn’t you go back to Har- 
kelsville, Manthy ?” 

“Couldn’t bear to then, and I can’t 


” 


now. 
“Why?” 

Manthy put her elbows on the table 
and rested her chin in cupped hands. 

“T had a son, too. His name was 
Lisha.” 

“Are you the mother of Lish Cook ?” 
Doc had heard the name many times, 
but it was always in simile. If a man 
wanted to hurl some unusually keen 
epithet at another in the course of a 
heated debate, a fight was always forth- 
coming if he was likened to Lish Cook. 
Doc had never been able to probe the 
mystery. 

“Yes. He was a good boy. I don’t 
care what the folks think about it. He 
was good to his mother. You see, Doc- 
tor, Lish was different from the others. 
He stayed on in the old house in Har- 
kelsville when I brought Prissy down 
here. We never did have much but we 
had the house and it was furnished. 
Lish always had an aching to go to 
work in town. He never wanted to 
farm or be a blacksmith or anything 
like that. He was what the preacher in 
them days called a white-collar man. 
Lish had brains, too. 

“Well, after Prissy died Lish came 
over here to see me. He didn’t try to 
make me go home with him. He saw 
how I was, and he realized it would 
make it harder for me to go back. We 
had a long talk and he went away. 
He sold the house, as I told him to, and 
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brought me the money. That’s what 
I’m living on. I gave him a hundred 
dollars and he kissed me good-by. 

“I kept on right here. There ain’t 
no mail in this hollow and I never 
heard tell of him for about fifteen years. 
He came back one night. He was dress- 
ed in wonderful store clothes. He said 
he had been working in a bank, had a 
good job, and he wanted to tell me 
about it. He stayed for three days and 
then left again. My, I was glad to see 
him! 

“Then I never heard tell of him 
again for two years. He was in prison. 
I always knew that the banks are bad 
for boys to work in. Too much temp- 
tation. But I didn’t know why he was 
in jail. All I had was a letter from some- 
body saying he was there. I took it for 
granted he had taken some money. 

“But he hadn’t taken a cent. He had 
been accused for it, but after he had 
served three years the real thief told on 
himself. Lish was let out and he came 
here to me. I was glad to have him, 
and I told him to go to Crooked Run 
and to Harkelsville and see the old 
friends. He went. But he came back one 
night and went into the wood-shed and 
hung himself. 

“I found him there the next morn- 
ing when I went out for some kin- 
dling.” She got up and went to the 
clock on the mantel. She tilted it and 
drew a bit of dirty paper from beneath. 
She handed it to the doctor. He read: 
“Dear Mom. They wouldn’t believe 
me. They said I was a thief and a dis- 
grace to my family. They said it was 
all a cock-and-bull story that I had 
made up. They had read the account 
of it in the paper, and they said the 
judge and jury never made as bad a 
mistake as that. I couldn’t get a job, 
I wasn’t invited in anywhere. Even the 
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preacher wouldn’t have anything to do 
with me. There’s money in the bank 
for you; it’s in your name—I saw to 
that. I don’t want to hurt you any more. 
The people would have nothing to do 
with you as long as I was alive. I’m do- 
ing this for you. I love you. Lish.” 

The physician handed the paper 
back to Manthy. She took it from him 
and put it back from where she had 
taken it. 

“But Lish thought wrong, Doctor. 
When they found he had com—lI hate 
the words—when they found he was 
dead they were sure they had been 
right and there hasn’t been a woman 
cross this door-sill since that day.” 


That night in the store Doc made 
some inquiries. “Say, Eph, who was 
Lish Cook? I’ve heard about him, but 
nothing very definite.” 

“‘Lish Cook was a bit of the scum of 
the earth. He was like mother of vine- 
gar, slimy and rotten. He was the low- 
est-down thief that ever breathed. He 
served a sentence in State prison, and 
came back here and told us all that he 
had been jailed because of circumstan- 
tial evidence. Then he said the real 
thief had owned up. Then he went 
back to that shack of his mother’s in the 
hollow and hung himself. Doesn’t that 
prove he was the lowest-down—?” 
Eph spat against the stove. 


HOAX 

Margaret Silver was a home girl. She 
busied herself about the farm in sum- 
mer and taught school at the Crossing 
in winter. Not a whisper of gossip had 
ever been breathed against her. She was 
pointed to with pride by the members 
of the Ladies’ Aid and was used as an 
example of what girls could be if they 
wanted to. 
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Margaret—she was called Mag by 
the community, much to her disgust— 
was sitting in the waiting-room thumb- 
ing a magazine. Doc was long this 
morning. He must be giving a big treat- 
ment to somebody. She wondered why 
she had come to him. But he always 
had seemed to be so kind even if he 
was gruff at times. He did not go into 
her country very often, but she had met 
him when he examined the children in 
her school. 

She was in for a talking to. She had 
heard that he never minced words with 
anybody and sometimes he called them 
names they didn’t understand. It was 
said, however, that he always helped 
every one who came to him. She could- 
n’t go to her mother about this matter. 
She would never understand. The 
preacher, well, he was a preacher. Yes, 
the doctor might be able to get the gist 
of the suffering she was enduring si- 
lently. 

Mrs. Oliver Peters sailed out of the 
consulting-room. She was furious. “It’s 
perfectly all right for you to say any- 
thing you want to say to me, but when 
I want to eat corned beef and cabbage 
I'll eat it. I’m the one who suffers, not 
you. And I'll not have you telling me 
what I shall eat and what I shan’t eat. 
And for you to tell me I’m forty pounds 
over weight proves that you are no gen- 
tleman. I'll never come to you again.” 
She bustled out of the waiting-room. 

Doc leaned against the door and 
laughed. “Yes, you’ll not come back 
until next time. Oh, hello, Margaret! 
I didn’t see you sitting there. You’re a 
long way from home. Come on in. That 
Mrs. Peters is funny. Don’t you ever 
get as fat as her. Gee, but I pity Oliver.” 

Margaret laughed nervously. She 
thought it was the thing to do. 
“‘What’s on your mind?” 
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“T don’t know exactly. I’ve been feel- 
ing pretty blue lately and mother 
thought I had better come over and see 
what was wrong. I hated to come alone, 
but mother was busy and she said it 
was perfectly all right to come this time 
of day because it wasn’t likely that any 
people would be at the store to see me.” 

“If this country didn’t have gossip to 
spread, it would die of lockjaw. But 
what is wrong with you?” 

“T’m just dawnsey, that’s all.” 

“A girl like you shouldn’t be dawn- 
sey these wonderful days. Are you in 
love?” 

Margaret dug the toe of her shoe into 
the rug at her feet and silently nodded 
her head in assent. 

“Who is the lucky boy?” 

Margaret swallowed hard and said: 
“Bob Spruce.” 

“Don’t tell me that, sister. Why did 
you ever pick him when you could have 
any boy in the whole country?” 

“T love him, that’s why. It’s all very 
well for everybody to find fault with 
him because he drinks and shoots pool 
and smokes cigarettes and— Oh, Doc- 
tor!” Margaret began to cry convul- 
sively. 

“Come on now, girlie. Quiet down. 
Tell me about it.” 

“T came all the way over here to tell 
you because I thought you were the 
only person in the whole country who 
would understand and you find fault 
the first thing. It’s awful not to be able 
to tell everybody you’re engaged just 
because everybody is down on your fel- 
low.” 

“But Margaret, why him? What did 
he do that made you feel so strongly 
for him?” 

“Did you ever see Bob do anything 
out of the way, doctor?” 
“No, I never did, Margaret.” 
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“And that’s the way it is with every- 
body. All they do is listen to stories and 
make them worse. Bob is as good a fel- 
low as there is in these parts. He does 
play around more than most, but just 
because he always goes alone he is said 
to be bad. I don’t believe he ever was 
drunk in his life. And just because he 
takes a drop of oo now and again 
doesn’t prove anything. The very ones 
who do the talking drink themselves 
black when somebody gives it to them.” 

“But what can I do for you, Mar- 

aret?” 

“Help me get Bob without getting 
the whole gang down on me and moth- 
er. There would be no living with them 
if they found out I was going to marry 
Bob Spruce. And I can’t find out why. 
You can help me if you want to. It’s 
been a hard job for me to come over 
here and tell you this. Nobody knows 
it but Bob and me.” 

“And you really love him, Mar- 

aret?” 

“I'd be willing to take in washing 
for him!” 

“That’s a pretty big statement. Let 
me talk to Bob and I'll see what I can 
do for you. You go along home and 
come back in a week. Don’t say any- 
thing about this to any one.” 


When Bob Spruce reached the store 
that night Eph Appleby informed him 
that Doc Enion would have words with 
him. Bob sauntered across the road and 
met Doc coming out of the house ready 
to go on a trip. “I have to go to Sum- 
neytown to see Mitch Catherwood. 
Want to come along, Bob?” 

“T'll drive you over if you want me 


” 


to. 


_ “That’s great. I’m so tired of hold- 
ing that steering-wheel my hands are 


cramped.” 
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The little car snorted down the road. 
Doc was silent. He was wondering how 
to attack the problem at hand. Bob was 
wondering what the doctor had wanted 
with him. Both were afraid to begin. 

Finally the physician said: “Bob, 
Margaret Silver was over to see me to- 
day.” 

“Margaret was over? Is she sick, 
Doc?” The anxiety in his voice told the 
story doc wanted to hear. 

“Yes and no. She says she’s in love 
with you and wants to marry you, but 
she is afraid you have too bad a reputa- 
tion.” 

Bob was stoical. He gripped the 
wheel a little harder and said: “Go 
ahead and tell me the rest.” 

“‘That’s all there is to tell. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

“Punch somebody in the eye. It 
makes me sick. The more a fellow tries 
to do, the worse he gets. I like to go 
around, but who doesn’t? Margaret 
really said she loved me, doc?” 

“That’s what she came over to tell 
me, Bob.” 

“Gosh!” 


Bob got a job with a gas company, 
went to Luther League on Sunday 
night, startled the community gener- 
ally. 

He wandered over to the office to 
see the doctor. 

“Heard anything about me lately, 
Doc?” 

“Not a word except good. Margaret's 
due over here on Wednesday and I'll 
have a lot to tell her.” 

“You're not against me, are you, 
Doc?” 

“Not by a good deal.” 

“That’s all I wanted to know.” 


The doctor told Margaret to con- 








tinue her silence for some time. She 
was having a wonderful influence over 
Bob. If the first week’s behavior could 
continue, she could marry Bob without 
fear. 

To the surprise of the community, 
the regeneration seemed to be complete. 
Many guesses were hazarded as to the 
cause for the change in Bob’s demeanor 
but all clews led to blank walls. No 
girl could be found with whom he 
could possibly be linked. It was finally 
decided he must have got Methodist 
conversion. 

Mrs. Silver and Margaret were wait- 
ing to see Doc Enion. Bob entered the 
little room. “Hello, Mrs. Silver. Hello, 
Margaret.” 

Greetings were exchanged and pleas- 
antries accepted. Mrs. Silver was not 
certain that it was quite all right to 
leave Margaret out there with Bob 
Spruce while she went in to see Doc. 
But Margaret had better not know 
about the trouble with which she was 
suffering. It might worry her. Doc 
winked at the boy and girl as they sat 
so ill at ease on the settee. 

The door closed with a bang. 

“Gee, Margaret, I’m glad to see you. 
I’ve been working so hard I haven’t 
had time to get over into your country 
at all. How’s school going?” 

“Wonderful, Bob. I’m awfully glad 
you've got a job and are settling down.” 

“Yes, but who wouldn’t for a girl 
like you, Margaret?” 

“A girl like me? What do you mean 
by that?” 

“Why, I haven’t drunk a drop since 
Doc told me all about you.” 

And the talk continued until the con- 
sultation was over. 

Doc Enion was startled out of a 
year’s growth and Mrs. Silver was mor- 
tified to death, or she said she was, 
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when Margaret rushed to him, threw her 
arms about his neck, and kissed him. 

“I knew you would help me. Bob 
would never have looked over in our 
country for a girl. Gee, but you're a 
dear.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Bob stepped forward. “You see, Doc, 
Margaret wanted to know me. She 
thought I had high-hatted her at a 
festival one night. I never thought she 
would have looked cross-eyed at me. So 
she went to you and you— Isn’t she 
wonderful, Doc?” 


TREASURE-TROVE 


The waiting-room was filled with a 
rosy glow from the warm fireplace. Doc 
Enion had settled down to rest in the 
great chair after a rather hectic series of 
conversations during office hours. He 
realized he had a few more calls to 
make before he went over the hill to- 
ward home. Once in a while he heard a 
spasm of merriment from the store 
across the road. He would have been 
willing to bet that Eph Appleby and EI- 
mer Krusen were playing off one of 
their interminable checker tournaments 
to the delight of the crowd standing by. 

Abner Rupert opened the door rath- 
er sheepishly and carefully rubbed the 
soles of his rubber boots on the cocoa 
mat. The sound of the friction roused 
Doc from his lethargy. 

“Hello, Ab; what’s on your mind 
this time of night?” 

“Nothing very much. I kinda want- 
ed to talk. The store’s pretty noisy to- 
night and I reckoned you might be in. 
Saw your car in the road.” 

Ab was one of the countryside’s ne’er- 
do-wells. He had a rocky farm down by 
the run which had ever been a curse to 
his family and from which not one gen- 
eration had been able to gain a decent 
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living. There was timber on the place 
but the Ruperts had always had some 
horror of cutting it. 

The doctor was one of the leading 
lights in the fight against the ruthless 
deforestation of the Crooked Run coun- 
try. He had a warm spot in his heart 
for the improvident Ruperts, who re- 
fused to cut timber. But Ab was so poor 
and he needed the very necessaries of 
life so badly that even Doc Enion was 
about ready to favor the selling of the 
last stand of almost virgin timber in 
the county. 

“Doc, it looks as if I will have to sell 
that piece of woods to Sam Lawton. 
Melissy’s sick and I owe you more 
money than I can ever pay.” 

“You never heard me asking for any 
of it, did you?” 

“No, you’re good that way, Doc, but 
I can’t go on forever.” 

“Well, Ab, when I send the sheriff 
after you, then it will be time for you 
to begin to worry.” 

“Melissy’s sick.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“T guess it’s another baby.” 

The physician sighed and rubbed his 
hand across his forehead. Since he had 
started practice in the Crooked Run 
country it seemed to him as if the 
birth-rate had doubled itself. And the 
folks who could least afford to have 
children were receiving them with a 
regularity almost uncanny. 

“Doc, will you take that timber 
piece off my hands?” 

“What under the sun would I do 
with twenty acres of woods?” 

“I just thought I’d ask you. You 
know that Sam Lawton has been taunt- 
ing me for ten years about having that 
timber sooner or later. Pappy and 
grandpappy before him have kept that 
timber from the Lawtons and I don’t 


want to turn yellow about it. If you take 
it as the money I owe you, sell it your- 
self and give me the difference; I can 
look everybody at the store in the eye 
and I can have the laugh on Sam. And 
I can pay that bill I owe you. Please do 
it, Doc.” 

“All right, Ab, I will. You go over to 
the store and tell the squire I want to 
see him. He can draw up the papers. 
But before you go tell me something 
about Melissy.” 

“There ain’t nothing to tell. She 
says she’s going to have a baby and that 
you had better come over.” 

“All right, Ab. I'll be over your way 
to-night and I'll stop in. But— Ab.” 
The man had reached the door but 
stopped at the mention of his name. 
“We'll try to hold that timber some 
way. You send the squire over right 
away.” 

The squire did not like to miss the 
battle of the checker champions, but he 
knew when the doctor wanted him it 
would be good policy to see what it was 
all about. 

He agreed to secrecy and promised 
to have the papers in a few days. “But 
there’s no reason why you should take 
everybody on your shoulders, Doc. 
You're too chicken-hearted. Ab Ru- 
pert was never worth anything and 
never will be worth anything and you 
know it. If you keep on this way, you'll 
be in the very poorhouse you’re help- 
ing to boss now.” 

The doctor took Ab in with him 
when he came to him on the road. Ab 
was grateful for the lift. It was a long 
cold walk across the hills to his shack. 

Melissy’s diagnosis was correct and 
the physician was more perturbed than 
ever. Squalor and want should not be 
the parents of children. Melissy’s con- 
dition was not very good. Thought of 
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the hospital at the county-seat was out 
of the question. Melissy would have 
died of fear at the very suggestion of 
going there. 


The papers were executed and the 
doctor was the owner of a pleasant bit 
of woodland. He heard nothing from 
Ab and one day he decided to go hunt- 
ing rabbits. Ab, for all his slovenliness, 
had some decent ideas. In the time of 
the physician’s life in the country, he 
had never heard of any one taking ad- 
vantage of Ab’s woods for hunting. Ab 
had made it a kind of refuge. He had 
told the men in the store he would 
never shoot there or let any one else go 
on it for that purpose. The men must 
have seen an angry glint in Ab’s eyes, 
for they let that particular part of the 
country strictly alone. 

The physician had never been on the 
property and he had no reason to keep 
off it now. He took the afternoon from 
his work and left word at the store he 
would be back toward night. 

It was a sparkling hunting day. The 
air was crisp and cold. Life tingled in it. 
The physician lost his weariness as he 
walked over the clods in the fields and 
climbed fences. He took some pot-shots 
and brought down a squirrel. 

He came to his own property from 
the south. He scrambled through the 
rusty wire fence and stopped. He 
thought he heard people moving in the 
depths of the woods. The ferns had not 
lost their green and the moss seemed to 
be peculiarly warm. He kept on in the 
direction of the sound he had heard. 

Underbrush, bushes, and small trees 
made the going rather hard. He heard 
the little wood folk run for cover at the 
sound of alien footsteps. Doc was too 
interested in getting to the place of ex- 
citement to want to shoot. 





He heard the crash of a mattock in 
the frozen earth. He heard the clash 
of an axe among the small timber. He 
eased himself around the brown black- 
berry stalks. 

He saw Ab Rupert working for the 
first time in his experience. Sweat and 
tears were mingled together. Ab’s face 


was contorted with anguish and fear- 


someness. He cast furtive glances in all 
directions, but failed to see the phy- 
sician who was almost near him. 

A great consternation came over the 
doctor. He realized what Ab was do- 
ing. In the heart of his treasured tim- 
ber land he was digging a tiny grave. 

The doctor crouched lower until he 
saw the tiny bundle lying on the moss. 
His eyes filled, although he was con- 
sidered to be wholly unemotional. He 
bent his head and reached for his hand- 
kerchief. As he wiped his eyes he no- 
ticed some strange shrubs. He pulled 
one out by the roots and examined it 
more carefully. The plants were thick 
about his feet. He could not move with- 
out stepping on some. 

He stood up and walked toward Ab. 
Ab shouted out in dismay when he 
found he had been discovered. 

“It’s all right, Ab. There’s no need 
for you to do that any more.” The phy- 
sician picked up the little white bundle 
tenderly and said to the speechless man: 
“Come on; let’s go into the house.” 

On their way toward the clearing the 
doctor was quiet. He let Ab walk silent- 
ly by his side. When they reached the 
shack the physician went into the tiny 
room to see Melissy. 

“I told Ab not to bother you, Doc. 
The baby died before it came and ! 
thought we could save 

“Forget it, Melissy.” 

In the kitchen Doc Enion told Ab he 
would send the undertaker from Har- 
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kelsville to care for the baby, and that 
he would have the certificate ready for 
him when he stopped by for it. 

“But, Doc, I haven’t one cent in the 
world. I can’t pay no undertaker.” 
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“That’s all right, Ab. There’s 
enough ginseng in that piece of timber 
to keep you comfortable the rest of your 
life. No wonder Sam Lawton wanted it 


so badly!” 
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The Wilderness Defiling 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Do teachers teach their subjects or their obsessions? Should free speech be curbed? 


Home Ties” the artist has depicted 

a rustic youth, yearned over by the 
members of his family, setting out to 
make his own way in an unknown and 
dificult world. The picture is of univer- 
sal appeal. The same scene is being re- 
enacted year after year in almost every 
family; for, in a wider sense than the 
painter intended, the scene represents 
the flight of the fledgling, not to make 
his way in the ordinary sense, but mere- 
ly to go away to school or college. And, 
however much we may wish that it were 
not so, home ties are then always broken, 
in the sense that they are relaxed, and 
others are formed. 

Is the wilderness toward which the 
young man turns necessarily defiling 
merely because it is not home? If so, 
who is responsible for this condition? 
The heart of every parent responds 
readily to the pathetic cry of the spirit 
in Robert Bridges’s “Pater Filio”—the 
poem in which a father laments sending 
his innocent boy into “the wilderness de- 
filing.” With the many forces which 
thus stigmatize the world beyond the 
home, in this present discussion we have 
nothing to do. We shall limit ourselves 


I the famous painting “Breaking 


to a consideration of the question, Are 
schools and colleges sufficiently scrupu- 
lous about the personalities of the teach- 
ers they employ? 

Let us begin by declaring that wheth- 
er the new environment is defiling de- 
pends to a critically high degree on the 
characters of the teachers to which the 
young mind is exposed; for its teachers 
have the power to make or to break his 
soul, to determine his destiny. They are 
the streams of the wilderness; and if 
they are poisonous, he perishes. The 
poets are right, and the biographers of 
significant men are right, when they at- 
tribute to teachers a profound and in- 
eradicable influence over adolescent 
minds. 

It was, I think, Goldsmith who com- 
plained with a just bitterness of empha- 
sis that, while my Lord Duke was will- 
ing to pay handsomely for a trainer of 
his blooded horse, he was willing to al- 
low but a pittance to the trainer of his son 
and heir. This eighteenth-century criti- 
cism has not lost much of its force; for, 
while teachers are better paid certainly 
than they were in the age of Johnson, 
as little attention is given to the selec- 
tion of teachers on account of their char- 
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acter and habits. We labor with all the 
enthusiasm of love for years to make our 
boys gentlemen by instinct and by pref- 
erence; then suddenly we yield the care 
of them—into whose hands? We do not 
know. We can by no means be sure that 


“They are all gone into a world of light.” 


Ah, no! They have become the close as- 
sociates of mature men, many of whom 
are good, but some of whom are evil. 
Thus tragically may the wilderness be 
defiling. 

Only after one has for many years la- 
bored to teach youth does one come to a 
sense of his acute and perilous responsi- 
bility. For you see a bronzed Apollo, six 
feet tall, clear-eyed, intelligent, fearless, 
and you think you see a man. But spiri- 
tually here is a little child, waiting to be 
led by the hand—either where grow the 
lilies of truth and virtue and ancient 
sound morality, or toward noisome men- 
tal growths of poison ivy and deadly 
nightshade. 

Of course, as soon as we begin to pre- 
scribe opinions for a teacher, labelling 
this one legitimate and that one illegiti- 
mate, we are, in a sense, curtailing free- 
dom of speech. Yet should not freedom 
of speech be curtailed before the young? 
In the Old South there used to prevail an 
admirable custom of using a secondary 
language before children. French was 
usually the discreet medium thus em- 
ployed. But we are too liable to-day to 
blurt out our opinions in the common 
tongue; and when teachers do so, their 
words have the dangerous edge of au- 
thority, the sanction of accepted superi- 
ority. 

When John Scopes was tried in Ten- 
nessee for teaching evolution, most in- 
telligent opinion regarded his trial as 
partly ludicrous, partly pathetic; and, if 
reflective of anything, then reflecting the 
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elemental state of education in the 
Southern mountains. Defended by Clar- 
ence Darrow and aided by the caustic 
sympathy of Henry Mencken, Scopes 
was made to appear as a martyr to 
Truth. But really there was a good deal 
on the other side. William Jennings 
Bryan was not wholly wrong in taking 
the other side, though it does seem to 
have been his singular fate to have been 
always honest and always in error. Evo- 
lution as an implicit belief is pretty heady 
wine, certainly more of an intoxicant 
than a wholesome beverage; and this 
young teacher was compelling his in- 
fants to drink of a draught that even the 
most mature should sip but guardedly 
and sparingly. This insistence upon one 
belief when no belief is certain, and the 
old belief certainly safer than the new, 
was a lack of discretion ; and that, against 
the young in one’s keeping, is assuredly 
something like a crime. In education it is 
wiser and better to be silent about ques- 
tionable truth, or even better to violate 
it, than to undermine faith, whose truth 
is at least as provable as the theory which 
seeks to supplant it. The whole danger is 
that a teacher has the raw crude facts of 
life; and he ought to serve his charges 
a careful diet. In short, Mr. Scopes was 
an unskilful chef, and his charges suf- 
fered from mental and spiritual indiges- 
tion. 

It is, indeed, not easy to determine at 
what age it is wise and safe to offer 
young minds undiluted truth. In a class 
of twenty, averaging eighteen years of 
age, perhaps ten will be shocked and re- 
pelled by sophisticated views on any sub- 
ject, six will gleefully and unreservedly 
accept them, delighted to discover their 
master up-to-date, while four will be un- 
affected by those, as by any other opin- 
ions. But frequently a pungent assertion 
may bring from a student a reaction 
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verging on physical violence. I remem- 
ber hearing a teacher of history say 
something disparaging about labor- 
unions; in the midst of his animadver- 
sion a shaggy-haired young giant, like 
Tennyson’s “rough Torre,” began “to 
heave and move.” He did not “bluster 
into stormy sobs” but seemed far more 
likely to be about to give an admirable 
imitation of Vesuvius in spectacular 
eruption. 
“You can’t say that!” he snarlingly 
shouted. “My dad’s a railroad engineer!” 
I remember trying to teach Milton to 
a boy of fifteen; and while emotion of 
some kind appeared to be awakened in 
him, it was not affection for the poet. 
What the lad’s real feeling was soon 
came out sharply; it was pity for me! 
“What’s the use,” he coolly asked, 
with the most amazing candor and com- 
miseration, “of your wasting your time 
trying to get me to like poetry? Don’t 
you know I’m only a gambler’s son?” 
Here was a child who had found 
home defiling, not the wilderness of the 
outer world, and he had the sad penetra- 
tion of intelligence to realize, and the in- 
genuousness to confess, his handicap. 
Much of the real danger of defiling 
the wilderness for the young could easi- 
ly be avoided if teachers could be per- 
suaded to limit themselves to the subject 
in which they are supposed to give in- 
struction. But all of them, being human, 
want to reminisce, to give opinions, to 
discuss Life. I once knew a teacher of the 
Bible, somewhat bored and certainly 
boring in his discussion of the Minor 
Prophets, to tell a story so salacious that 
the football captain blushed, and the 
hammer-thrower hung his head. It takes 
instinct to determine the bounds of de- 
cent wit; and instinct is commonly in- 
herited. It is said that Alexander Pope, 
who assuredly was no prude, drove Vol- 
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taire from his table because of the 
Frenchman’s vulgarity. And there are 
teachers who shock the virgin sensibili- 
ties of their students with indelicacy. 
Certainly it is better for a child to be 
taught by dull but safe mediocrity than 
by brilliant pornography. 

A teacher of German of my acquaint- 
ance, at one of those painful gatherings 
known as a Faculty Tea, was expound- 
ing, not to his inferiors but to his peers, 
the overmastering advantages of all 
things Germanic. 

“When I get married,” he declared, 
“I’m going to marry a German, so that 
I can have the best cooking in the 
world!” 

I can see him now, “pausing for a re- 
ply.” 

He got it. 

“But, Mr. Grafmiiller,” a cool femi- 
nine voice inquired, “why don’t you 
marry a lady and hire a German cook ?” 

This teacher, let us say, with his ten- 
dencies, might easily in his classroom 
lay emphasis less on the glories of Goethe 
and Schiller than on the substantial vir- 
tues of beer, pretzels, sauerkraut, and 
smearcase. For the sensitive, fragrance- 
loving Anglo-Saxon soul his talk would 
have too much belly in it. Or, as one of 
the old prophets said scornfully of those 
who were too bovine-minded to heed 
his noble affirmations, “Their talk is of 
bullocks.” 

Young teachers who are bachelors, 
finding an hour of instruction irksome, 
often seek to relieve the general tedium, 
and to confer upon themselves a certain 
elevation of dignity, by talking of mar- 
riage. And you may be sure that “These 
are but wild and whirling words, my 
lord.” 

I knew a teacher of mathematics who, 
instead of sticking to his cosines and his 
tangents, one day elected to explain to 
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his class why he had never married. His 
argument was an indictment of modern 
youth. His especial indictment was the 
character of the modern maiden, the in- 
tegrity of whose virtue he doubted in a 
fearfully broad and devastating way. 

“Why,” he exclaimed sweepingly, 
“there isn’t a single virgin in Detroit!” 

The extent of this absurdity could not 
have been wholly lost on his listeners, 
one of whom slyly explained to his desk- 
mate: 

“He means, of course, in his own set.” 

I once knew a teacher of Latin who 
had two pet aversions—Robert E. Lee 
and Woodrow Wilson. Instead of feed- 
ing his flock on his admirations of Hor- 
ace, Catullus, Virgil, and the rest, he fed 
them on his disgusts, giving, almost 
every day, Cicero-Catiline orations 
against the victor of Chancellorsville 
and the hero of the Fourteen Points. His 
pupils, I think, at the end of their course 
in the classics, probably emerged with a 
hazy idea that Lee was a Sicilian satyr 
and Wilson a close cousin of both Nero 
and Caligula. 

One of the things that makes the wil- 
derness defiling is the fact that teachers 
teach their obsessions, whether they hap- 
pen to be the subjects in which they are 
engaged to instruct or not. Asa result, in 
multitudes of classrooms all over Ameri- 
ca, 


“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed; 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they 
draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread.” 


So quickly and so adroitly do students 
become aware of a teacher’s certainty to 
ramble off on his favorite theme that 
they become experts in cranking the 
crank, as a result of which they get a 
lecture on something bizarre and as- 
suredly not pertinent. Incidentally their 
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own deficiency remains undetected. 
This senseless loss of time, if not as posi- 
tively damaging to morality as the tell- 
ing of dubious stories, is certainly injuri- 
ous to morale, and puts upon the whole 
cause of education the stigma of the ri- 
diculous. 

Another cause of mental defilement 
of the adolescent is disillusionment 
through a loss of faith; not necessarily 
religious belief, but merely the trust in 
intellectual honesty. Too many teachers 
lack the rugged manliness of Johnson 
who, being taken to task for a mistake 
in his massy Dictionary, instead of mak- 
ing an elaborate and disingenuous de- 
fense, merely said to his friendly fair ac- 
cuser, “It was ignorance, madam, pure 
ignorance.” 

Such candor disarms criticism, and is 
more salutary for the soul than a display 
of knowledge could possibly be. 

Too many teachers, by evading ques- 
tions, create a distrust in human nature. 
No frank admission of ignorance can 
ever possibly be as damaging, either to 
the confessor of it or to his audience, as 
the slightest show of disingenuousness 
—a weakness that youth is especially 
keen to detect. It is a kind of dishonesty, 
and as such is corrupting. 

No human mind, so vast is the field of 
knowledge, should ever be embarrassed 
by an inability to answer any question. 
One of the very ablest English teachers I 
ever knew could never write a page 
without slips in spelling; and the fa- 
mous head of a history department con- 
fessed to me that he never could remem- 
ber how George I happened to have a 
claim on the throne of Great Britain. 
Any teacher of experience knows that 
questions are sure to be asked him which 
he cannot answer. He has the choice of 
being candid or evasive. The effect of 
frankness is salutary, of evasiveness is de- 
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filing. For if the teacher evades, what 
can we expect a pupil to do? What these 
young minds are learning about is by no 
means technical things, but about life it- 
self, human motive, human behavior. 

If a lack of candor is a species of dis- 
honesty, a species of cruelty is the em- 
ployment of sarcasm. To be ironic to- 
ward inferiors is to fail to apprehend the 
function of irony. We do not happily 
employ sarcasm against children. Like 
the poisoned thorn sped from the blow- 
pipe of a Bornean, invisible and deadly 
it flies; its prick is at first hardly felt. But 
the victim does not go far before he stag- 
gers. It is a great weapon against tyran- 
ny, pride, and mature presumption. But 
to use it to lacerate the feelings of those 
in his keeping, wounding fatally the 
sensibilities of those whose good-will de- 
termines in part his own effectiveness as 
a teacher—against those over whom he 
has every advantage—is a rather dastard- 
ly affair. 

There are those in educational work 
who defend the use of sarcasm. “It’s the 
only spear,” I heard one teacher say, 
“which will pierce the hide of a rhinoce- 
ros.” But this opinion reveals rather un- 
enviably the teacher’s character by af- 
fording us his view of a student. Is there 
not a power in gentleness of which we 
have but a faint appreciation? And for 
purposes of instruction (as, indeed, for 
most human contacts) courtesy is a far 
more penetrant lance than sarcasm; and 
it leaves no wound to be forgotten—or 
remembered. Tolerance, patience, kind- 
liness—these are worth infinitely more 
than venom and violence. 

It was Polonius, I believe, who de- 
clared that age is as liable to error as 
youth. A failure to recognize this truth 
leads many teachers to show a lack of 
deference for the opinions of their stu- 
dents. The masters too often take it for 
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granted that the men must of necessity 
be wrong. In our strange uncertain 
world the assumption of any complete 
authority is perilous; for by such an as- 
sumption the gates are closed to the ren- 
ovating and refreshing effects of the 
winds of the morning. It has long been 
my opinion that the deferential teacher 
is putting himself in the only sure way 
of enlightenment. Though he may be a 
strong river, his current is revivified by. 
the inpouring of the fresh streams from 
the crystal springs of youth. During a 
period of twenty-five years of the teach- 
ing of “Macbeth,” by giving close heed to 
the opinions of boys who had never read 
the play before, I have gathered upward 
of two hundred vital and original anno- 
tations, a mention of no one of which is 
made even in Furness’s massive and elab- 
orate Variorum Edition of the master- 
piece. Impatience of youthful opinion 
defiles the wilderness by inferring the 
accepted inferiority of the pupil and thus 
chilling the warm and spontaneous en- 
thusiasm of the young investigator. 
Every honest teacher knows in his heart 
that many of his pupils will some day 
surpass him; what he needs to be alert 
to sense is that even now, in at least some 
respects, the disciple is greater than his 
lord. A wholesome consciousness of the 
possibility of this fact unfailingly leads 
to deference, and deference to priceless 
discovery on the teacher’s part, and a 
quickened intellectual curiosity on the 
student’s. 

Perhaps the wilderness is sometimes 
defiling because many a teacher fails to 
become aware of the singular and sacred 
trust of his profession. This awareness 
makes him joyous; if he is not, he can 
hardly be a great and true teacher. He 
does not even know how lucky he is. 

Despite criticism, despite commisera- 
tion, despite some of the most famous 
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characterizations in literature, a teacher 
is the last man in the world to stand in 
need of sympathy. Pity, if you will, the 
bank clerk; pity the railway conductor, 
the lawyer, the bond salesman, the phy- 
sician; yes, pity the millionaire, and 
even the editor. But why lavish compas- 
sionate regrets upon the most happy and 
fortunate of men? Why pity the teach- 
er? His hours for work are short, his pay 
ample, his degree of liberty almost 
unique, his vacations exciting in their 
liberality. Moreover, if he preserves the 
barest amenities, his standing in a com- 
munity is assured. While he possesses all 
those things which are supposed to make 
for happiness, he is commonly regarded 
as the most self-sacrificing of mortals. In 
a sense he is; but his very sacrifice is of 
that kind that affords durable satisfac- 
tion. 

A teacher is most fortunate because he 
is essentially a knight-errant. He is for- 
ever breaking lances, attempting to un- 
horse adversaries. His everlasting ene- 
mies are the Powers of Darkness, lurk- 
ing in the shadowy virginal recesses of 
the adolescent mind and heart. His daily 
business is to hunt down and destroy 
error; and those who regard teaching as 
a tame and colorless business fail to real- 
ize that this whole matter of Education 
is, in its last analysis, an Armageddon 
with the Devil. I think it rather a gal- 
lant affair—a part of the great tourna- 
ment of life. Some champions battle 
with objective opponents—with the 
forces of nature; against seas, mountains, 
tides, deserts, and the air. The teacher’s 
fight is with subjective foes; with every- 
thing that is wrong in thought, reason- 
ing, feeling, motive. 

I am not aware that to discomfort Er- 
ror is the main purpose of every profes- 
sion. In law, for example, the successful 
prosecution or defense of a case may de- 
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pend wholly upon the disingenuous 
conception and pertinacious mainte- 
nance of some gross error. In teaching, 
this can never be so. Being as fallible as 
any other human being, the teacher is 
naturally liable to a multitude of mis- 
takes. But it is never his business to dis- 
semble. Truth and Right—these are the 
things for which he must constantly 
contend. And when he finally persuades 
some doubting childish mind that two 
and two really do make four, he has 
achieved a giant victory. That mind will 
never be the same again. He has revolu- 
tionized a human soul; within limits, he 
has determined a human destiny. There 
is a genuine triumph of principle in that, 
which, as Emerson reminds us, is the 
only thing in this world which can bring 
us peace. 

You see a teacher, stoop-shouldered 
perhaps; peering, gentle of voice, self- 
effacing. And you are inclined to think 
him pathetic, futile. You contrast him 
with some Apollo of the social world, or 
some Hercules of the physical or finan- 
cial world. But be not deceived. That 
same pathetic figure is the grimmest of 
champions. Daily, almost hourly, in the 
invisible lists of the spirit his business is 
to call the gigantic bluff of the Devil. If 
a teacher is really faithful to his formi- 
dable task, no one has a better right than 
he to say, at the end, “I have fought a 
good fight.” Teaching is a militant cru- 
sade to rout the hosts of Darkness, and 
to capture for God the Holy City of the 
human soul. 

But not only is a teacher a champion 
in the lists of life against Error; he has 
the privilege of dealing constantly and 
intimately with the commonplace celes- 
tial stuff called human nature—the stuff 
of which glory and love and sacrifice 
are made. He is not forever starving his 
soul by handling bills of sale, invoices, 
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bundles of calico, crates of prunes. His 
contacts are with the human spirit. He 
walks with mystery. His intimates are 
the heart’s eternal affirmations. His 
comrades are the hopes and fears and as- 
pirations of others. While he is teaching 
some particular subject, he is learning 
from the great Book of Humanity. Daily 
he takes the lives of others into his heart. 
A teacher may be regarded (if he be 
honestly a teacher and not a burlesque) 
as an agent of God; for it is his function 
in life to deal with the most delicate and 
most perfect material, as far as we know, 
that God ever created. To work directly 
for and with people for their mental 
and spiritual advantage is probably the 
most fascinating task in all the world; 
and even if its material rewards were 
small, its privileges would remain ines- 
timable. 

I say the teacher’s task is a great one; 
for it is no less an undertaking than to 
make the mind and heart aware of the 
beauty and the majesty of the laws of ex- 
istence. He has nothing to do with creat- 
ing either the mind and heart of the stu- 
dent, or the laws of God. But he makes 
the student conscious of their existence 
and their power. He may even go be- 
yond the point of merely indicating the 
laws; he may attempt to reconcile the 
spirit of Youth to them. A teacher is a 
rising-bell sounding in the retired hall- 
ways of the spirit. With the dormant 
soul he must be incessant, provocative, 
pitiless; but his work is done when the 
sleeper awakens. Seldom supplying a 
student with anything, a teacher simply 
alarms the student with the conscious- 
ness of his own power and possibility. 

Privileged to deal forthright with hu- 
man nature, a teacher learns of it while 
he is teaching. He learns that immature 
minds are astonishingly good judges of 
character. They are quick to respond to 
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nobility. Their sentiments are lofty and 
generous. I have dealt, I suppose, more 
or less directly with more than five 
thousand students. I never met one who 
could not be reached by some appeal to 
his better nature. I do not find the 
younger generation lacking in the fun- 
damental virtues. The longer I teach, 
the more I love human nature. There is 
an essential nobility in it that, discerni- 
ble even in children, is the stuff of which 
immortal spirits are made. Teaching de- 
velops one’s faith in the race. Humanity 
may have a long way to go toward per- 
fection; but we teachers believe it is on 
the right road there. 

The teacher is compelled to associate 
with the springtime. He lives in a coun- 
try of April tears and laughter. Always 
his contacts are with joyous and buoyant 
and radiant youth, ignorant mayhap, 
but full of courage and loyalty to the an- 
cient virtues. In the other walks of life, 
a man grows old with his associates, or 
with his patients, or with his customers. 
In teaching, the pathway is always lined 
with perennials in full bloom. A teach- 
er has no business growing old; and I 
know many a teacher of fifty who looks 
like a youngster—and acts like one too. 
Is it not fortunate—this forced delight- 
ful association with the freshness and 
beauty of young minds and hearts, this 
lingering (though one’s autumn be 
due) in the incredible gardens of a spiri- 
tual springtime? 

Those in great authority in schools 
and colleges are the overseers of the wil- 
derness of the educational world. One 
sure method by which they can render 
that wilderness less defiling for those for 
whose mental and spiritual welfare they 
are responsible is assuredly by giving a 
closer heed to the true dignity and 
worth of the character of the teachers 
whose services they engage. 
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Emergent Evolution: 
The New Philosophy of Nature 


BY ROY WOOD SELLARS 


Author of “Evolutionary Naturalism,” “The Next Step in Religion,” etc. 


Science and philosophy now continually overlap. Their feud is dying. Doctor Sel- 
lars believes that our outlook upon man and his world in the process of formation 
may hold for all time. He presents a theory held by an important group of Eng- 
lish and American philosophers, which differs from scientific 
mechanism and from philosophic dualism. 


LMosT unheralded, an event of tre- 
Ae importance to our West- 
ern civilization is occurring. But 

that is the way with all really great 
events. They come, as we are told the 


Kingdom of Heaven will come, quedy, 


like a thief in the night. And decades 
afterward—it may be in the State of 
Tennessee, it may be in China—people 
awaken to find that traditional views 
have been challenged and outgrown. 

What is this unheralded event to 
which I refer? It is the co-operative 
working of those patient and persistent 
agencies of man’s intellectual curiosity, 
science and philosophy. These are join- 
ing hands in an attempt to interpret for 
humanity the results of centuries of in- 
vestigation and reflection. The query 
before them is this: What is the mean- 
ing of these results? Must our views of 
nature and of human life be profoundly 
altered? How will the perspective and 
incentives of human action be affected ? 
Significant questions these, for they 
foreshadow the rise of a joint science 
and philosophy of the world and of hu- 
man life, revolutionary in its signifi- 
cance, and yet founded on a rock more 
enduring than any supernatural revela- 
tion has proven to be. 


There are many signs that such a 
flowering of science into a philosophy 
of the universe and of human life is 
upon us. The tempo of all the special 
sciences has been quickening. Discov- 
eries have been following each other 
with amazing speed. The sharp bound- 
aries which once existed between them 
are disappearing. And there has been 
added a truly remarkable growth of the 
human and social sciences. But this is 
not all. The barriers between philoso- 
phy and science have also broken down. 
Scientists are becoming philosophers, 
and philosophers look out upon the 
ee with the eyes of scientists. A roll- 
call of illustrious names could be com- 
posed which would include men 
claimed by both science and eg 
It would seem that something like a 
crystallization of formative ideas is im- 
pending. 

Those who are familiar with the his- 
tory of the past know that something of 
this nature, but on a smaller scale, has 
happened before. Periods of interpreta- 
tion and generalization follow upon 
periods of exploration and discovery. 
The seventeenth century was just such 
a period of basic generalization. In the 
science of that time we have the tri- 
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umphs of astronomy and mechanics; in 
philosophy, the far-reaching systems of 
Descartes and Spixoza. But our own era 
promises to surpass all that has gone be- 
fore because of the broad foundations 
in all fields which the intervening cen- 
turies have laid. Knowledge has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds from 
physics to psychology. There is no part 
of the domain of nature and human his- 
tory upon which light has not been 
cast. And therefore the thought is per- 
sistently arising that the outlook upon 
man and his world which is to-day in 
process of formation may, in its essen- 
tials, hold for all time. Even to think 
this possibility makes the pulse stir. 
How thrilling it is to imagine that the 
mind of man may in our own genera- 
tion gather together the threads of the 
world-pattern! Such is the prospect be- 
fore the scientists and thinkers of the 
present. Who does not envy them? 
Philosophy and science have not al- 
ways worked peacefully and fraternally 
together. Science has feared that philos- 
ophy was too speculative and @ priori, 
that it did not realize the necessity and 
value of the steady spade-work it was 
accomplishing. It suspected philosophy 
f being favorable to romantic and 
transcendental views. And I would be 
the last to deny that such suspicions had 
a measure of justification. Philosophy, 
on the other hand, was aware of this 
suspicion of the scientist, this veiled 
doubt of its value and significance. And 
it, on its part, had a shrewd suspicion 
that the traditional, mechanical theory 
of the world which science had, almost 
officially, erected into its philosophy was 
not quite adequate, that it did not cover 
human life as philosophy knew it. And 
so, during the nineteenth century, the 
relations between science and philoso- 
phy were somewhat strained. 
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But, with the passing of time, the 
situation insensibly changed. On the 
one hand, nature began to open up for 
science in a remarkable and unprece- 
dented way. Almost against its own 
will, science was compelled to examine 
its widest generalizations and assump- 
tions, that is, to do something very 
much akin to philosophy. On the other 
hand, philosophy itself had been af- 
fected by the biological, psychological, 
and social results of the sciences, and 
had entered upon a period of intensive 
re-examination of its logic and theory 
of knowledge. We note in the early pe- 
riod of the twentieth century the rise of 
pragmatism and realism. Pragmatism 
we may regard as the attempt to bring 
all ideas into touch with human experi- 
ence, and it was thus a movement in the 
direction of science. Realism was like- 
wise akin to science, but it rejected, 
still more sharply tha:. pragmatism, 
certain remaining anthropomorphisms 
from which pragmatism could not free 
itself. Combined with this more realis- 
tic perspective in theory of knowledge 
we can note a franker interest in the 
whole detail of science and a growing 
tendency to work out a naturalistic in- 
terpretation of the world, including 
therein human life. 

This rapprochement between science 
and philosophy bids fair to be unlike 
one of those alliances between nations 
with which recent politics has made us 
familiar. Such alliances are founded on 
temporary necessity or casual harmony 
of interests. Hence they are not more en- 
during than the passing convergence of 
interests on which they are founded. 
But here we have a coming together due 
to the inner growth of science and phi- 
losophy themselves, which promise to 
mingle like two streams that flow to- 
gether when the separate valleys in 
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which they have been formed open at 
the same point on a plain. But, leaving 
metaphors, we may point out that, in 
the nineteenth century, philosophy con- 
cerned itself too largely with man and 
his values, while science was too dom- 
inated by physics. It was not easily seen 
how man and inorganic nature could be 
brought into one comprehensive system 
doing justice to both. 

It was the theory of evolution as ad- 
vanced by Darwin and Wallace that be- 
gan the convergence of science and phi- 
osophy. For the first time it showed 
how man could be brought within na- 
ture in a comprehensible fashion. But 
there was inevitably much fumbling 
and working at cross-purposes over 
how this could in detail be done. Be- 
cause psychology and sociology were 
not yet sciences, biology tended to ar- 
rogate too much to itself. The part 
played by time in the formation of hu- 
man culture and human abilities was 
not fully realized. Hence it has required 
over half a century to gain vision and 
ss rg in these matters. The first 
crudities are disappearing and some- 
thing of the character of a philosophy 
of nature has been gradually arising 
which may remove the sting to many 
sensitive souls from the idea that man, 
also, is a child of nature, born in due 
time and playing a magnificent role of 
his own creation. 

Thus, beneath the hurly-burly of 
modern social life with its haste and 
hurry, its political compromises and so- 
cial injustices, its undirected industrial 
expansion, its cultural “lags” and radi- 
pe smn we become aware of serene 
workers for order and wisdom banded 
together in associations throughout the 
world. Here is a new social force whose 
full significance has not yet been com- 
prehended. Men have praised it for its 
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industrial boons, for the power over na- 
ture it has furnished. They have lauded 
it for its gifts to medicine. They have 
vaguely realized its transforming in- 
fluence over the whole technical aspect 
of society. But they hve not realized 
that it had a deeper message for man 
than these external gifts, that it was 
more than a technique of power. It is 
to this neglected message that philoso- 
phy can call attention. Nay, it can do 
more. Because philosophy has always 
concerned itself with human values, it 
can connect up these values with the 
situation which knowledge discloses. 
There is good reason to believe that out 
of this union and interaction wil! come 
a new and vital perspective for human 
life. It is not too much to assert that sci- 
ence linked to philosophy will discern 
incentives and values which, taken to 
gether, may be called religious. | hasten 
to add that it will contain only the heart 
of religion and not those supernatural 
creeds which have sprung from man’s 
ignorance and the accompanying ten- 
dency to project into the heavens that 
which gave comfort to his fears and 
loneliness while he was struggling 
against an unconquered nature and his 
own kind. 

The suggestion which I have to pu 
forth, then, is that science and philosc 
phy are in our own day maturing 
spiritual revelation which will includ 
and carry farther those revelations of in- 
dividual prophets in the past who spoke 
from their own noble personalities 
alone. We shall have here a co-operative 
revelation, growing, maturing, being 
added to, by the very thrust of the in- 
formed spiritual life of our time. The 
foundation of this revelation will be 
knowledge and the insight which 
knowledge gives. Yet not knowledge 
alone. For to knowledge will be joined 
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critical valuation, a sensing of man’s 
needs, possibilities, expressions, appre- 
ciations. It will be an experimental, so- 
cially founded revelation which em- 
ploys all the instruments of which our 
present life has become aware when it 
ceases to grasp after mere power and 
pastime. 

But I must not be carried too far from 
my present theme, which is to indicate 
the new philosophy of nature which is 
arising unheralded in our own day and 
is the first-fruits of the co-operation of 
science and philosophy. The farther 
prospects we must postpone, though we 
could not forebear hinting at their pres- 
ence. 


I 


The idea of evolution is—contrary to 
general opinion—a very old one. Like 
many of our basic notions, it had al- 
ready been advanced by the Greeks. 
This gifted people has shown how much 
of the general character of the world 
can be discerned by those who come to 
it with a fairly open mind. But the 
Greeks did not carry the idea of evolu- 
tion very far. In the first place, they 
were not greatly interested in origins. 
For them the question did not have the 
powerful emotional meaning it has for 
us with our Christian and Jewish tradi- 
tions of the origin of man. We may say 
that, in this respect, they resembled 
primitive man, who has never felt his 
difference from the animals as keenly 
as has civilized man of the Western 
world. In the second place, their bril- 
liant culture began to weaken before 
their science had secured adequate 
methods and co-operative habits of re- 
search. We have here a very interesting 
problem of the sociology of science, into 
which we cannot now enter. Suffice it 
to point out that, from a combination 
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of factors, Greek civilization—as Gil- 
bert Murray has put it—“‘lost its nerve.” 
Predatory and political Rome could not 
supply this spiritual lack. 

The modern world both lost and won 
when contrasted with the Greeks. It 
won local vigor, variety, and extensive- 
ness. Culture secured a broader and 
steadier foundation. But it lost for a 
time that intellectual freedom and range 
which the Greeks owed to their very 
freshness. The science and the philoso- 
phy which we find growing up in the 
Western world from the period of the 
Rebirth was immersed in an already 
ancient and both politically and emo- 
tionally powerful theology. Much of the 
tragedy which we find associated with 
the springing up of new ideas is due to 
that omnipresent atmosphere of belief 
sustained with passionateness by the psy- 
chological forces of suggestion, educa- 
tion, and loyalty. 

As is well known, science began its 
encroachments upon tradition by eating 
away at the non-human world. Its first 
conquests were in astronomy and phys- 
ics. Galileo followed Copernicus. The 
earth was thrust from the centre of 
things and assigned a place as a planet 
revolving with others around the sun, 
itself but one star among countless hosts. 
How terrific a challenge this was to 
tradition few to-day realize even among 
our fundamentalists, because our men- 
tal adjustments to it have been made 
from childhood. But our present pur- 
pose does not call upon us to portray 
the shock and clash of ideas involved. 
The significant point is, that, bit by bit, 
what is called the mechanical view of 
the world arose among thinkers. What 
Copernicus and Galileo began, Des- 
cartes and Newton finished. They and 
their co-workers sketched a theory of 
the pattern and construction of the phys- 
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ical world which broke with the ideas 
inherited from Aristotle and _ the 
Church. 

It is not altogether easy, in a few 
words, to contrast the older view with 
the one which was now arising. Per- 
haps the best way is to stress a difference 
of method and intellectual procedure. 
The scholastic mode was essentially an 
attempt to penetrate to the intrinsic na- 
ture of objects, seeking therein their 
form or essence. It was supposed that 
these intrinsic forms were united with 
matter, and yet had in them that which 
bound them to other things in a natural 
order rising from the inanimate to the 
animate, the intelligent, and, finally, to 
the pure form which was the “first 
mover’ dwelling in the heavens, the 
desire for which stirred all created crea- 
tures and things. Here we have the 
thought of types, intrinsic properties, 
purpose, desire. The framework has a 
human cast. Our human yearning is 
projected into the very nature of things. 
Almost by intense conception, as it 
were, our minds are to gaze into the 
depths of the things around us and to 
grasp their basic nature and position in 
the divine economy. 

How different was the new proce- 
dure! It was measurement, causal re- 
lations, physical disruption into spatial 
parts, experiment, which were brought 
forward as methods and guiding ideas. 
Intrinsic forms were declared to be— 
in Bacon’s striking phrase—barren vir- 
gins. The whole idea of hierarchy and 
teleology was discarded to give place to 
the thought of a homogeneous matter 
whose parts could be regarded as spa- 
tially external and in a flux of move- 
ment and collision. The important ac- 
tions were weighing and measuring, 
noting cause-and-effect relations and 
uniformities, discovering laws of a 
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mathematical sort, _— to pieces, 
joining together, and in all this taking 
nothing for granted, never for a mo- 
ment supposing that anything akin to 
desire and purpose controlled what oc- 
curred. 

Such was, in its main outline and 
perspective, the mechanical view of the 
world as it arose to take the place of the 
medizval outlook. Observation rather 
than penetrative conception, experimen- 
tation in place of deduction and plausi- 
ble suggestion; above all, measurement. 
And there quickly developed with these 
new pane: sate a dislike for any injec- 
tion of the human into nature. Nature 
must be considered blind, moved from 
outside, an affair of force and motion, 
of impact and impulsion; and the mat- 
ter of which nature is composed must 
be regarded as alien to mind, something 
inert, massive, shoved about from out- 
side according to formulas which could 
be discovered by observation and experi- 
ment. 

The formulation of such a scheme 
was the work of centuries. Method and 
theory developed together. And we 
must remember that science began 
with the study of large bodies. It dis- 
covered the laws of the lever, the laws 
of falling bodies, the principle of mass, 
the law of gravitation. It was the in- 
organic world in the large which oc- 
cupied its attention. It examined those 
behaviors which seem to us to-day sta- 
tistical resultants. It had no experimen- 
tal knowledge of the genuinely minute. 
That was to come only in our day. It 
knew little of chemical processes and 
less of physiological ones. But while it 
did not know these, it was convinced 
that the ideas it had developed were 
applicable to them. Its daring was mag- 
nificent. Descartes declares that all ani- 
mals are complex machines, and that 
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man differs from them only in the fact 
that he has an effective soul which can 
intervene somehow in a rational way 
in conduct. 

How can we account for this daring ? 
It was quite obviously the expression of 
two things: (1) the firm rejection of 
the older view which seemed to be the 
only alternative, and (2) the confidence 
in the efficacy of the new methods. And 
I believe that our own thought would 
grant to these innovators of their own 
tuume the essential truth of their position. 
Science is three-fourths method, though 
this method grows and deepens and 
throws up ideas around itself as a bur- 
rowing animal throws up dirt from its 
hole. And new ideas are set in contrast 
only with those which are rejected, for 
the simple reason that the distant fu- 
ture has no present representative. Suf- 
ficient unto each generation is the 
thought of that generation. It is within 
it that it lives and moves and works. 

Let us now survey the results of this 
first grand movement of science and 
scientific method. What kind of a world 
appeared to the mental eye of our scien- 
tific and philosophical predecessors ? 

The physical world was set over 
against an immaterial, mental world 
which stretched vaguely upward from 
man’s soul to uncharted regions of the 
supernatural. This immaterial realm 
absorbed the traditional demands of 
faith and left the physical world free for 
persistent exploration in accordance 
with the new methods. Philosophy and 
theology might have this supernumer- 
ary world for their own, provided they 
would leave the sciences in peace. Some- 
thing like a modus vivendi was thus es- 
tablished. This division, which had its 
roots in the strength of theological tra- 
ditions and established religious hopes, 
on the one hand, and in the very youth- 
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fulness and limitations of early science, 
on the other, has come down to us la- 
belled Cartesian dualism. For it was 
Descartes in the seventeenth century 
who gave it its clear, almost scholastic, 
formulation. Mind is thinking sub- 
stance, and to it are not applicable the 
methods of the sciences. Matter is ex- 
tended substance, something measur- 
able, something to which mensuration 
and experiment can be applied. Such is 
the outline of the first modern philoso- 
phy of nature. 


Il 


What has occurred to challenge this 
philosophy of nature with its sharp di- 
vision between mind and matter, be- 
tween the mechanical and the purposive 
and the spiritual? It is to this question 
that we now turn. What inadequacies 
in the old, what opening up of new 
horizons, have forced philosophy and 
science to a new crisis and the need of a 
new philosophy of nature? 

With Dewey we can, I think, date 
the crisis from Darwin. Were we writ- 
ing a history of thought, we could not 
neglect mention of his predecessors in 
the field of organic evolution. But he it 
was who brought the idea home by con- 
necting it up with scientific method. 
His careful work and his theory of age- 
long natural selection brought home to 
men the possibility of seeing man, also, 
as a part of nature. And what Darwin 
only began, science took up in its sys- 
tematic and intensive way in all the bio- 
logical, human, and social sciences 
whose number is almost legion, so wide- 
spread is science to-day. Perhaps few 
outside a university can comprehend 
how manifold is the investigation going 
on. But the popular mind has been 
struck by behaviorism in psychology 
and by psychoanalysis. 
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What did this development imply? 


That man and all of organic life was 
being brought into nature. Could it be 
done without modification of the phi- 
losophy of nature which had grown up 
in the seventeenth century while man 
was excluded? Here we have the mo- 
tivation of the new philosophy of sci- 
ence whose formulation we are to-day 
witnessing, and which I have been sug- 
gesting is of tremendous importance. 
The theory of emergent evolution has 
come as a solution of the crisis which 
has lasted from Darwin’s day to our 
own. 

It is necessary, I believe, to distin- 
guish between the official philosophy of 
science and science itself, as a growth of 
information, insight and method. The 
mechanical view of the world had be- 
come a dogma controlling the loyalties 
of even those scientists who made least 
use of its overt principles. What was 
there to replace it? What other alterna- 
tive was there? None that they could 
see. Either the mechanical view of the 
world or obscurantism; who could hesi- 
tate for a moment? Even now the situa- 
tion formulates itself to many in these 
terms. 

But slow changes had been occurring 
in all the sciences. Man had been add- 
ing the organic and the social fields to 
his subjects of investigation. Something 
of flexibility and empiricism had been 
entering. Each science had to be given 
a measure of freedom, not only in meth- 
ods but in ideas. The result was a vari- 
ety of concepts expressive of the facts of 
each domain, even though this variety 
was overshadowed by the dogma of 
pure mechanism. And thus mechanism 
came to mean scientific method as well 
as strict mechanism in its pristine vigor. 
No one knew where to draw the line 
and few tried. Thus mechanism often 
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meant little more than the careful study 
of the structure and function of things 
within the context of matter and en- 
ergy, space and time. A non-mechanical 
view implied—so it was thought—ap- 
peal to the ghostly and non-physical, to 
vital forces and entities like disembod- 
ied minds and sub-minds. 

Now, as the sciences continued to ex- 
plore their fields and passed from ex- 
ternals to an examination of the internal 
processes of things, from what has been 
called the macroscopic to the microscop- 
ic, all along the line from physics to 
psychology, the dogma of pure mecha- 
nism could be less and less included as 
an articleof faith inseparable from scien- 
tific method and physical realism. And 
there can be no doubt, I believe, that the 
inclusion of both organisms and human 
minds in nature with the growth of bi- 
ology, scientific psychology, and soci- 
ology brought aftairs to a crisis. Was it 
possible to press onward to a new me- 
chanics more flexible than the old, yet 
just as expressive of scientific method? 
It was in answer to wide-spread and 
half-expressed queries of this sort that 
the new philosophy of nature, called 
emergent evolution, received formula- 
tion. 

The adoption of the term “emer- 
gent” we owe to Lloyd Morgan, a pupil 
of Huxley and an investigator of dis- 
tinction in animal psychology. Forced 
by his own work to feel the inadequacy 
of traditional views, he found that John 
Stuart Mill and G. H. Lewes had con- 
trasted two kinds of causation, in one 
of which there is no essential novelty 
brought to birth, while, in the other, 
there appears the new and the unpre- 
dictable. Lewes suggested that we call 
the first event a “‘resultant” and the sec- 
ond event an “‘emergent.” Let me quote 
from Morgan: 
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“When carbon having certain prop- 
erties combines with sulphur having 
other properties, there is formed not a 
mere mixture but a new compound, 
some of the properties of which are 
quite different from those of either com- 
ponent. Now the weight of the com- 
pound is an additive resultant, the sum 
of the weights of the components; and 
this could be predicted before any mol- 
ecule of carbon-bisulphide had been 
formed. One could say in advance that 
if carbon and sulphur shall be found to 
combine in any ascertainable propor- 
tions, there will be such and such 
weight as resultant. But sundry other 
properties are constitutive emergents 
which (it is claimed) could not be fore- 
told in advance of such combination. Of 
course when one has learnt what 
emerges in ¢zs particular instance, one 
may predict what will emerge in that 
like instance under similar circum- 
stances. One has learnt something of 
the natural plan of emergent evolu- 
tion.” 

This quotation from Morgan’s book, 
called “Emergent Evolution,” suggests 
the main elements of the theory. It is a 
protest against the view that all things 
in nature are just complex mechanical 
mixtures, and it asserts that organiza- 
tion is significant and real. 

This acceptance of the reality and sig- 
nificance of organization in nature so 
that something akin to levels with new 
properties actually exists is the gist of the 
revolutionary philosophy of nature 
which is meeting with wide interest. [t 
must be borne in mind that these levels 
have a temporal or genetic connection, 
that they are supposed to develop his- 
torically from the simple to the complex 
in all sorts of diverse ways. From radi- 
ant energy we pass to matter, from 
atoms to molecules, from molecules to 
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inorganic chemical substances, thence 
under favoring conditions to living mat- 
ter, unicellular organisms, plants, ani- 
mals of ever higher organization, and, 
lastly, man. Differentiation and organi- 
zation mean internal unity, on the one 
hand, and adjustment to the environ- 
ment, on the other. New properties, 
capacities, modes of behavior, structure 
arise as emergent evolution proceeds. 
The laws of nature at one level are not 
a mere repetition of those at a lower 
level. Investigation alone can tell us 
what a thing can do and what its nature 
is. 

This theory is clearly an application 
to nature as a whole of what is felt to be 
implied in organic evolution. In a sense, 
it is a working downward from the facts 
which stand out in biology and psychol- 
ogy to a more vigorous interpretation of 
all of nature. Was not the conception of 
a homogeneous, one-level kind of na- 
ture too simple? Was there any logical 
necessity to hold such a view? Was it 
not, rather, a vicious product of the 
hasty division of the world into the men- 
tal and the blindly physical which we 
saw arising at the time of Descartes? It 
seems evident that it was one of those 
wholesale solutions of which both sci- 
ence and philosophy should be wary. 
Fortunately, of late, advances in physics 
and chemistry have given insight into 
the genuine organization which is to be 
found in the minutely small. Thus we 
see that organization is a characteristic 
that runs through the physical world 
from top to bottom. 

Emergent evolution is no return to 
the pre-mechanistic theory of nature. It 
makes no appeal to intrinsic forms, nor 
does it accept a fixed hierarchy in na- 
ture. Everything is process and adjust- 
ment. There is no pull from a higher 
world of pure form implied. The new 
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theory is obviously post-mechanistic in- 
stead, a theory which represents the ac- 
tual complication of nature instead of 
trying to force the facts in an arbitrary 
and dogmatic way into a simple, undif- 
ferentiated scheme. It gives back some- 
thing of activity and vitality to nature, 
and makes it the scene of real happen- 
ings of a genuinely creative sort. 

I have quoted from an Englishman, 
Lloyd Morgan, because the terminology 
has come in large measure from Eng- 
land. But it would give a false impres- 
sion, which he would be the last to de- 
sire spread abroad, were we not to men- 
tion others in this country as well as in 
England whose names are to be con- 
nected either with developing the theo- 
ry or with welcoming it. In fact, he was 
kind enough to discuss my own book, 
“Evolutionary Naturalism,” in the ap- 
pendix to his book, and to point out 
certain basic resemblances between his 
own theory and mine. Again, we must 
mention S. Alexander and C. D. Broad 
in England. In this country, Spaulding, 
Lovejoy, Patrick, Jennings, Wheeler, G. 
H. Parker, Brown, Ritter, and Conger 
should be named. Such a roll-call is in 
itself impressive. It would seem that the 
theory of emergent evolution bids fair 
to meet a genuine need. 

Perhaps another quotation, from an 
American biologist this time, may cast 
further light upon the theory for the 
reader. “Evolution,” writes H. S. Jen- 
nings of Johns Hopkins, “is often iden- 
tified with perfect mechanisms, or at 
least held to be consistent and coincident 
in its operations with mechanism; the 
universe as a whole, or any limited sam- 
ple of it, is a set of particles, of one or 
a few kinds, moving according to cer- 
tain few invariable laws; the consequent 
groupings of the particles constituting 
the universeat diverse periods. The proc- 
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ess of transformation of the grouping 
is evolution. . ... Evolution is the work- 
ing of a great machine that never alters 
its mode of action nor the nature of its 
product. . . . Science is therefore mainly 
rationalistic; to but a minimal extent 
empirical. ... The thing that hath been 
is that which shall be, and that which 
is done is that which shall be done, and 
there is no new thing under the sun.” 
In contrast to this old mechanical notion 
of evolution he presents the following 
characterization of emergent evolution: 
“The doctrine of emergent evolution 
rejects this vision as an illusion; ex- 
plicitly denies the propositions it bodies 
forth; substitutes for them others that 
are irreconcilable with them, and with 
the practical and theoretical conclusions 
drawn from them. . . . Concretely, it 
holds that such new things and new 
modes of action distinguish the living 
from the non-living, the sentient from 
the non-sentient, the reasoning from the 
non-reasoning, the social from the soli- 
tary. It affirms, under correction, that 
the same is true for the steps from elec- 
trons to atoms, from atoms to mole- 
cules, from molecules to crystals.” It is 
impossible to quote more extensively 
from his eloquent article in the January 
number of Science for 1927. But it will 
be seen how entirely he agrees with the 
general thesis of Lloyd Morgan and my- 
self that pure mechanism is an abstrac- 
tion and is not empirically adequate to 
the facts, 


Ill 


It has been of greater importance to 
get the basic idea of the new philosophy 
of nature before us than to develop and 
visualize its implications and conse- 
quences. That these will be many goes 
without saying. It may be that in this 
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theory lies the possibility—as Patrick 


has suggested in an article in The Sci- 
entific Monthly—of softening those op- 
positions between evolutionists and fun- 
damentalists which have even broken 

"out in legislation in various States of the 
Union. 

How is this possible? you* may say. 
Not by giving up evolution but by 
bringing out more clearly than has been 
done in the past the genuine differences 
between man and the other animals, 
by showing that genesis has little to do 
with actual quality and final nature, by 
revealing the part played by social cul- 
ture and inheritance in lifting man im- 
measurably above the brutes. To stress 
and acknowledge these facts may take 
from many the sting of man’s ascent 


along the ladder of life. 


THE WILD HEART OF YOUTH 
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But, for science and philosophy, there 
are other implications which must ap- 
peal to the imagination. It seems prob- 
able that this new philosophy of nature 
makes possible the elimination of those 
old dualisms and enigmas which have 
for ages baffled man’s intellect. To the 
speculative mind the outlook is intoxi- 
cating. There is promise in it of the un- 
derstanding of life, of the human mind, 
of society, of the nature of values and 
their locus in reality. Things appear to 
be falling together as in some picture- 
puzzle to which one has found a clew. 
In short, it looks as though our genera- 
tion will witness the construction of a 
rapa of the world and of human 
ife in it which, as I have already sug- 
gesten, may in its general outlines hold 
or all time. 


The Wild Heart of Youth 


By Herene Mu.iins 


THeEsE many hours upon these many dark 
Uncharted wastelands, finding here nor there 
Sufficient light to live by, food nor air, 

Need not have been; had we but stopped to mark 
The unmistakable signs of the wilderness, 

The heat, the feel of bones beneath the sand, 
Had we but listened, and put out a hand, 
Some inkling of the ruin and distress 

Awaiting would have sent us back to brood— 
But the wild heart of youth will ever leap 
Proudly into misfortune; it must weep 

And grope and stumble and feel itself pursued, 
Against its will, yet never-ceasingly, 


By the terrible angels of pain and ecstasy. 
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Mr. Brown Pays His Hospital Bill 


BY JOHN A. McNAMARA 


Executive Editor, The Modern Hospital 


r. and Mrs. Joseph Brown are 
M the parents of two children. 

Mr. Brown, whose income 
amounts to $3,500 a year, lives in an in- 
land city of seventy-five thousand in- 
habitants. 

The Browns are paying for their 
home, which is a modest enough affair, 
sold them when new for $15,000. It was 
no easy matter for the Browns to tackle 
the job of buying a house and thus estab- 
lishing themselves as typical home-lov- 
ing Americans, but with two young 
hopefuls to bring up it was absolutely 
necessary that a house be bought. A 
down payment of 10 per cent was a ter- 
rific strain on the family savings—in fact 
they were entirely exhausted—but Joe 
Brown is the average American who 
knows that one of his duties is to pro- 
vide adequately for his wife and family, 
so the money was paid without a whim- 
per. This was after the first child was 
born and the doctor’s bill for that event 
had been liquidated. The second child 
was born in the new home that had been 
finely furnished on the “budget system.” 

More struggling finally eliminated 
the instalment collector as a monthly 
visitor, and at the present time we find 
that Joe and Mrs. Joe are living in a 
home half paid for, the furniture all 
paid for, and a little put by for the inevi- 
table rainy day. 

Both the Browns have been blessed 
with average health, and the children, 
due to their mother’s intelligent care, 
have come through the minor diseases 


of children without being taken to the 
hospital, thereby making them average 
children in every way. 

One day Brown is taken to the hospi- 
tal on advice of his doctor because he 
must be operated upon for an unruly ap- 
pendix. Up until now the Browns didn’t 
know the first thing about appendixes 
or why they should come out, and to 
them the hospital was the place where 
people were carted off to die at their lei- 
sure. It was also the place that seemed to 
be always out of money and always ask- 
ing the public for support. In fact, Joe 
had contributed in his modest way to the 
local Community Chest, more because 
he had been asked to do so by his boss 
than because he had been overcome by 
any generous impulse. Mrs. Brown one 
afternoon had worked some linen tow- 
els for the hospital at a church affair, but 
she, too, did this not from any altruistic 
impulse but because a neighbor had ask- 
ed her to do it. 

So the Browns were up against the 
perplexing problem of choosing first a 
physician, then a hospital, of deciding 
what type room they would have, then 
surmising how long Joe would be a pa- 
tient in the institution—provided he was 
fortunate enough to come out alive— 
and a hundred and one other problems 
that confront the average citizen who 
lives in the average city and goes to the 
average hospital. 

Eighteen days later Joe was walking 
more or less feebly around the house and 
was planning on going back to work the 
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MR. BROWN PAYS HIS HOSPITAL BILL 


following Monday. The company for 
which he worked being an average com- 
pany did not pay him while he was 
away from the bench, but there was an 
employees’ insurance society and he was 
able to draw half of his pay from this 
source. However, when his friends call- 
ed upon him during his days of conva- 
lescence he was loud in his complaints. 

“Only half-pay for three whole weeks, 
with double and treble expense,” he 
ranted. “Why, that hospital cost me 
$334; it’s outrageous. They want you to 
contribute all the time, but when you 
have to go to them they want you to pay 
full price for everything. Every time the 
nurse comes into your room it costs you 
money. Never again for me. I’m through 
with hospitals forever.” 

Mrs. Brown and the two little Browns 
always acted as Greek chorus and nod- 
ded their approval of Papa Brown’s de- 
nouncements. On Monday Brown re- 
turned to his work and, being an aver- 
age man, he soon forgot his grudge 
against the hospital. He didn’t contrib- 
ute to the next Community Chest, but 
he did the following year and probably 
will each year to come. After he had re- 
turned to work he found that his health 
was improved, he soon got a raise to 
about $4,000, and the depleted family 
budget is again back to normal. 

It might be a good idea at this point 
to make a “break down” of Brown’s hos- 
pital bill. The surgeon charged him an 
even hundred for the operation, which 
was reasonable enough for an appendec- 
tomy; he also charged an added $50 for 
examinations, visits, and so forth. For one 
week of the eighteen days Brown was 
in the hospital it was necessary for him 
to have a special nurse, nights only. She 
worked twelve hours each night and 
was paid $7 a night for her work. (Inci- 
dentally, this is about the same rate per 
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hour as earned by a first-class hod-car- 
rier.) The hospital charged him for her 
meals $14 a week. There was a $15 
fee for the use of the operating-room, 
the administering of the anzsthetic cost 
$11 more, routine laboratory charge was 
$5, and he paid $5 a day for his room, 
meals, and ordinary nursing, which 
amounted to $90 for the eighteen days. 
This totalled $334. 

The hospital’s part of this was actually 
$14 for the nurse’s board, $15 for the use 
of the operating-room, $11 for the ad- 
ministering of the anesthetic, $5 for the 
laboratory tests, and $90 for the bed, 
board, and ordinary ~ nursing, which 
amounted to $135, about $200 less than 
Brother Brown told the neighbors. In 
other words, being the usual citizen, he 
told the usual lie and bunched his entire 
sickness bill under the heading “hospi- 
tal” and blamed it for the entire amount. 
This was perfectly natural, because if he ° 
had told his sympathetic neighbors that 
he had paid the hospital $135 for eigh- 
teen days’ stay, they would not have had 
anything to be ‘sympathetic about. You 
can always get adherents when you 
condemn the hospital and its -high 
charges. 

Permit me to analyze the hospital bill 
of $135. The hospital made a possible 
profit of $6.25 on the special nurse’s 
board. They lost about $3 on the use of 
the operating-room. It cost them all of 
the $11 for the anesthetic and the anzs- 
thetists, and the laboratory fee gave 
them a profit of thirty-five cents. The 
hospital lost $7.20 on the room-and- 
board charge. So the transaction be- 
tween Mr. Joseph Brown, average citi- 
zen, and the Middletown General Hos- 
pital resulted in a loss of $3.60 for the 
hospital. 

_ If Mr. Brown had had occasion to go 
to a hotel for eighteen days instead of a 
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hospital he would probably have chosen 
a modest hostelry and paid $3 a day for 
his room. Frugality would have allowed 
him to spend another $3 a day for his 
food, and he would have been com- 
pelled by custom to tip a total of fifty 
cents a day to the bellboys and waiters. 
Being well at the hotel instead of sick 
at the hospital, he would have needed 
neither interns nor nurses, but if he had 
he would have paid extra for them. The 
hotel does no research work, maintains 
no diagnostic or therapeutic apparatus, 
and does not educate health-workers of 
any kind. 

You come to hotels of your own voli- 
tion, pay for what you get, and leave in 
the same physical condition that you en- 
ter. You go to hospitals when you are ill 
or injured, you get in addition to room 
and board the advantages of the discov- 
eries of modern medical science, and you 
leave—if you are the average hospital 
patient—in a better physical condition 
than that in which you arrived. Still 
further, it has cost you less than your 
visit to the hotel. Yet no one is up in 
arms over hotel bills; they are taken as 
a matter of course. 

Mr. Brown was not the only patient 
that cost the hospital money during 
those eighteen days. Please remember 
that this is an average hospital, that it 
contains a hundred beds, that its cost per 
patient per day is $5.40, that it does be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent free work— 
and by free work is meant absolutely 
free, not those who do not pay their bills 
but predetermined charity cases—that 
the hospital maintains a training-school 
where girls who have graduated from 
high school may become nurses without 
charge, that it further educates medical- 
school graduates with a one-year intern- 
ship free of charge, and that it has been 
responsible directly or indirectly for 
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keeping the entire community well for 
many years. 

The hospitalization of many patients 
causes a deficit to the hospital of $3.60, 
and the hospital has no complaint to 
make. The average patient is of moder- 
ate means, with the same habits as the 
rest of us, he buys a home “just like 
rent,” he buys his furniture on the in- 
stalment plan, he has a little medium- 
priced car that he goes to work in on 
week-days and out into the country with 
the wife and kids on Sundays. No one 
wants to take from him his house, his 
furniture, or his car. 

In this and similar cases the doctor, 
the nurse, and the hospital have charged 
a minimum figure, and even at that it 
has been a hardship. True, the doctor 
charged a total of $150 for a difficult 
operation, frequent visits that lasted for 
more than eighteen days, but this was 
far from exorbitant. True, the nurse 
charged $49 a week to care for the pa- 
tient under the doctor’s orders, working 
a total of eighty-four hours; but her 
work is neither steady nor regular; it is 
a most tiring night job, composed of 
both mental and physical exhaustion, 
and is her reward after spending four 
years in high school and three years as a 
student nurse. While her classmates 
have homes and husbands of their own, 
or steady responsible professions or posi- 
tions, she works irregularly longer 
hours at more tiring work for less pay. 
And, lastly, the hospital itself loses mon- 
ey. Is there a solution? Can there be 
some equalization process whereby the 
patient gets his health back for a satis- 
factory sum, the hospital makes instead 
of loses money, and the nurse obtains 
steady work? None has been found so 
far, although much study is being given 
to the problem. 

The one-hundred-bed hospital may 
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expect to fill an average of seventy beds 
every day. Twenty-five of these are non- 
paying or, in other words, are contribut- 
ed to society for its indigent poor. Twen- 
ty of them will be rented for from $6 to 
$10 a day, or an average of $8 a day. 
These will be the de luxe rooms. Twen- 
ty-five of them will rent for from $3 to 
$5 a day and will be neat, small, and 
with no private toilet facilities. On the 
rental from the beds the hospital will 
realize a total of $285 per day, and will 
spend for the upkeep of all of them, in- 
cluding the twenty-five free beds, $378, 
thereby incurring a total loss of $83 a 
day. There is a possibility that there may 
be some further gains for the hospital in 
the way of a slight profit from the labo- 
ratory of, let us say, $5 a day, from the 
special nurses’ meals of perhaps another 
$5 a day, but the annual deficit will run 
about $20,000 any way you figure it. 

Of course there are several ways that 
this can be reduced. Cut down the size 
of the nurse-training school and thereby 
have each nurse attend more patients. 
This means less service for the patients 
in the hospital, it means less nurses avail- 
able by graduation for public-health 
nursing, school nursing, visiting nurs- 
ing, and industrial nursing. The com- 
munity in the end will pay, and pay far 
more dearly than it does to-day, through 
the added expense to the members of so- 
ciety who go to hospitals. 

Or it would be possible to do away 
with intern training, and instead of giv- 
ing young physicians a year of practical 
work under the guidance of the best 
physicians and surgeons in the commu- 
nity, let them open up their offices and 
proceed under the guidance of the Great 
God Chance; but the death-rate of the 
community will be higher and there 
will be more crooked arms and legs than 
under the intern-training method. 
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Lastly, all of this deficit could be made 
up by eliminating free work, and the 
poor could get along the best way they 
could. Again your death-rate will rise, 
your industrial absentees will increase, 
and while you will save money for the 
hospital, you will spend many times 
more through the Commissioner of the 
Poor and without nearly as good effect. 

It should be remembered—but it sel- 
dom is—that the hospital has a fourfold 
mission to perform if it is to fill its place - 
in the general scheme of the commu- 
nity. It must prevent illness, it must cure 
illness, it must educate those who will 
care for illness, and it must do as much 
research as possible into illness. Those 
who complain about hospitals usually 
consider only the curing of illness, and 
forget completely the other functions. 

The community owes a distinct debt 
of gratitude to every well-conducted 
hospital for the work it has done in pre- 
venting epidemics, in handling large 
numbers of patients when the “flu” is 
rampant, or some unusual catastrophe 
such as tornado, flood, fire, or large acci- 
dents happen. It is then that the hospital 
beds are filled, cots put in the halls, the 
interns’ and nurses’ quarters used for the 
ill or injured, the nurses who have grad- 
uated from the hospital donating their 
trained services to those in distress, and 
the entire medical staff working night 
and day for the alleviation of suffering. 

Even in normal times the hospital per- 
forms a distinct service to society and to 
the industries of society. The death-rate 
in hospitals has been lowered in the past 
twenty years until now it is less than 5 
per cent in every well-regulated general 
hospital. The time spent by patients in 
hospitals has been reduced from fifteen 
days to twelve, and in some instances 
even from twenty days to eleven. 

When it is considered that in the 
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United States out of the total nine hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and ten hospital beds nearly five 
hundred thousand of them are in gen- 
eral hospitals, occupied to 70 per cent 
capacity by nearly ten million patients 
now being returned thirty million days 
earlier to productivity, we have an in- 
dustrial picture worth considering. If 
each day is represented by an average 
earning capacity of $5, it means that by 
proper hospitalization as practised to- 
day in good hospitals, society is richer by 
$150,000,000. 

If administrators of hospitals were 
paid the salaries they deserve, if the 
medical profession was paid for its con- 
tribution to the sick poor, if interns had 
to pay for their fifth year of training, if 
society had to support nurse training, 
there would be no such saving annually 
to industry nor to society, and the minor 
complaints of a few disgruntled patients 
who have written for the magazines 
without knowledge of the real reasons 
why it costs money to run hospitals 
would seem like praise in comparison 
with the how] that would go up from 
the public under this heavy added bur- 
den. Sometimes it is incomprehensible 
that communities can lose sight of the 
work that is being done for them with- 
out obligation or charge by the medical 
profession and the hospitals of the 
United States. 

We have discussed the possibilities of 
doing away with nurses’ schools, intern 
training, and the elimination of free 
work. Now let us discuss the hospital 
laboratory. During the last twenty years 
we have all seen the total or partial elim- 
ination of smallpox, scarlet fever, ty- 
phoid fever, and diphtheria. We have 
experienced the discovery of insulin, the 
discovery of liver as a cure for pernicious 
anemia, further inoculations against the 
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ravages of deadly diseases and the partial 
curing of paresis by the inoculation of 
malaria germs, the definite checking of 
tuberculosis, the introduction of rational 
diets in the cure of several diseases, and 
a score of other wonderful medical mir- 
acles. Where except in the laboratories, 
and the hospital laboratories in the ma- 
jority of cases, were these discoveries 
conceived? If we do away with our re- 
search into illness, we return to the dark 
ages of medicine, and no one would 
vote for that. With the background of 
this laboratory work and the progress 
of the modern hospital we are standing 
on the threshold of preventive medicine. 
It is the cry of all health authorities that 
health is purchasable and illness pre- 
ventable, but only with the full co-opera- 
tion of the people themselves. Periodical 
health examination for the discovery 
and check of disease is gaining great 
headway. It is going to add to the cost 
of hospitalization, to the cost of illness, 
but it is going to further reduce death- 
rates, the amount of illness in the coun- 
try, and it will produce happier families 
in healthier communities. 

Now comes the question “Why only 
a 70 per cent occupancy? Are there not 
too many hospital beds?” The answer is 
one of organization. Most hospitals are 
divided into private rooms, two-bed 
rooms, three-bed rooms, and wards 
ranging from six to fifteen beds. The 
hospital is further divided into male and 
female wards and wings. While the 
men’s surgical ward may be overcrowd- 
ed, there may be but one or two mater- 
nity cases in the women’s ward, and it 
is obvious that nothing can be done 
about it. Or, for instance, in February 
there are not enough beds' to go round, 
while in August the percentage of oc- 
cupancy may drop ‘to as low as 45 per 
cent. There are some who think that an 
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80 per cent occupancy is a better average, 
but there are those who stick to a more 
liberal leeway in the 70 per cent occu- 
pancy. In any event, the average for the 
country is about 70 per cent. 

With the help of philanthropic-mind- 
ed men and foundations, the commu- 
nity chests, the church support, and that 
gained from the average giver to worthy 
causes, hospitals are able to eke out an 
existence and to return to the communi- 
ty tenfold what the community gives to 
them. 

As medical science advances, as the 
death-rate lowers, as health increases, it 
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may be expected that the cost of hos- 
pitalization will go higher instead of 
lower. However, there is no cause for 
alarm. During the past fifteen years the 
cost of running the hospital has in- 
creased 135 per cent and the charge to 
the patient has increased only 65 per 
cent—less than half. But the people who 
are dependent upon the hospitals for 
their health must learn that hospitals 
are honestly administered, that they are 
performing a better service to the com- 
munity than any other single factor, and 
that they deserve respect and support, 
not unjust and untrue criticism. 
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Go to the Ant, Thou Sluggard 


BY EDGAR 


HE ancient wise man’s proverb 
Twit exhorted the sluggard to 

consider the ways of the ant who, 
without “overseer or ruler, provideth 
her meat in summer,” furnishes ample 
Biblical authority for the summer 
school, sets a good example for those 
who attend it, and serves as a rebuke to 
those who look upon it with scorn and 
call it ugly names. But most of the scorn- 
ers are misinformed. They do not know 
that the summer session of the Ameri- 
can university is marked by a worthy 
ambition, a fine vision of its function as 
a teaching institution, a splendid indus- 
try, and a record of high achievements. 
Indeed, it is the symbol of an enterprise 
that has spread far beyond its original 
frontiers and now touches the educa- 
tional life of the United States at a thou- 
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sand intimate points, for very few are 
the American schools, large or small, in- 
to which the appeal and influence of this 
educational agency have not penetrated. 

Somewhat in contrast to many stu- 
dents who attend the regular semesters, 
most of those in the summer session seem 
to know what they are about; and they 
go about it with intelligence, despatch, 
and industry. For genuine earnestness 
and depth of purpose few other students 
are so impressive. Few anywhere else 
show such eagerness for excellence and 
respect for thoroughness in their work 
or such capacity for sustained effort as 
those who kindle their torches every 
summer at this central flame. They usu- 
ally are men and women of genial per- 
sonalities but determined wills who be- 
lieve that the best that anybody knows 
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everybody should have opportunity to 
know. The educational life is real to 
them but a diploma is not its goal. 

The goal for most of them is enlarged 
opportunity for educational and cultur- 
al growth and intellectual refreshment 
after months of routine and much arid 
monotony, and it seems to lie most di- 
rectly through the summer session. They 
are not bothered with entrance examina- 
tions and irritating admission require- 
ments exacted by the regular term which 
bewilder multitudes of its students and 
often shrivel the cheeks and whiten the 
hair of the registrar and age him before 
his time. The demands are so few and 
simple that summer session students can 
do quickly and comparatively easily the 
necessary chores of registration and get 
promptly to work. They are not con- 
fused by the president’s speech or delay- 
ed by the dean’s desire to lay on hands 
at the beginning of the session, nor are 
they later diverted or tyrannized by ex- 
tra-curricular side shows and vaudeville. 
They are not exposed to collegiate tradi- 
tions. There are no chapel exercises or 
pep meetings for them to attend, no yells 
to practise, no campus politics to partici- 
pate in, no campus orator to applaud, no 
oldest graduate to listen to, no fraternity 
rushing season to endure, no make-up 
examinations to take, no folderol to 
chant, no college spirit to cultivate, no 
founders’ day to observe, no graduating 
exercises to celebrate, no alumni secre- 
taries to listen to or to receive letters 
from, and few other forms of academic 
whoopee to indulge in. Summer school 
students are remarkably safe from most 
of the collegiate bacilli. 

Most of them have meagre financial 
resources and cannot make the splurge 
that students in the usual academic life 
like to make. They have scrimped for 
months from small wages in order to 
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provide for contacts through summer 
study with fresh currents of life. Eco- 
nomic pressure makes them thrifty. 
They budget their time as well as their 
money. But if their bank balances are 
low their purposes are high, their conse- 
cration is deep, their zeal and enthusi- 
asm are boundless, and all of these quali- 
ties they employ to the fullest advantage. 
Through diligence and devotion to their 
duty and the care with which they en- 
deavor to perform the minutest daily 
task, they set good examples for many 
others whose resources and opportuni- 
ties are larger. They exhibit an intensity 
of application of abilities above the aver- 
age to intellectual matters that is not 
commonly observed among those who 
attend the regular sessions. They are 
more thoroughly and healthily alive and 
bring to their work more eager vitality 
than most of those who wander through 
the artificial life of college. Moreover, 
their maturity and professional experi- 
ence unite with excellent instruction to 
bring academic achievements up to a 
highly creditable level. Through a 
stronger will and more earnest desire to 
work they proclaim sympathy and fel- 
lowship with the spirit of American edu- 
cation probably more clearly than any 
other group of people at work in it to- 
day. 

Those who teach in the summer ses- 
sion are likewise protected more thor- 
oughly from collegiate viruses than those 
who serve in the regular terms. They 
have no faculty meetings to attend, no 
long reports to make or to hear read on 
such subjects as athletics, fraternities, 
musical and dramatic organizations, 
dances, student health, sanitation, and 
mortality, honorary degrees, holidays, 
pensions in arrears, the living conditions 
of the faculty, the honor system, or uni- 
versity sermons. There are no delinquent 
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students to nurse and no soft pedagogy 
to practise. There are no parades to 
march in, no voting to do on scholar- 
ships to deserving athletes or on. honor- 
ary degrees to undeserving politicians, 
no petitions for changes in students’ pro- 
grammes, and no obscene student publi- 
cations to suppress. The teachers in the 
summer session are annoyed neither by 
freshmen week nor weak freshmen, nor 
by sentimentalists who so often enjoy 
themselves by weeping over the erring 
ones. And both students and teachers in 
the summer session are free also from 
those stupid institutional loyalties which 
sometimes betray trustees, presidents 
and faculty, students and alumni, and 
inordinately proud patrons of many 
American colleges and universities into 
the dangerous and practical fallacies of 
looking upon their particular institu- 
tions as ends in themselves. It is very for- 
tunate, therefore, for students, faculty, 
the public, and particularly for the cause 
of education that the summer session 
lacks the usual academic traditions and 
other combinations in restraint of edu- 
cation. For if it had traditions, they 
would very likely be bad. 

Contrary to a common notion, the 
work of the summer session is highly 
creditable. The courses generally corre- 
spond strictly in standard to those given 
during the regular academic terms. Be- 
sides being substantial they are placed 
more nearly upon an adult level, are 
open to any student who feels or thinks 
he can profit by them, and are so con- 
ducted as to attract hosts of men and wo- 
men and to provide for them opportuni- 
ties which they could never knowas well 
by any other means. By appeal to their 
curiosity, ambition, and hopefulness this 
serious and sustained but fraternal and 
enthusiastic effort enriches their lives, in- 
spires in them the habit of study with a 
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purpose, and makes for itself in the edu- 
cational world a place as distinctive as it 
is honorable. The teachers are the best 
that the institution can recruit from its 
own staff and from sister universities. 
Some of them are engaged from one to 
two years in advance. And as in the case 
of insurance agents or morticians in Ro- 
tary International, summer session in- 
structors profit most who serve best. No- 
where are the really competent, skilful, 
and sympathetic ones more fully appre- 
ciated by really discriminating students; 
and nowhere are the incompetent, un- 
skilful, and unsympathetic instructors 
so certainly shunned as in the summer 
session, no matter how methodically 
correct their materials and methods. Pre- 
sumably the summer-school student had 
enough of the latter kind of teachers in 
required, dogmatic, and sterile courses 
back in dear old alma mater in his cal- 
low and indifferent days even when an- 
other paid his fees. But conditions are 
different now. The courses are generally 
elective and the student is paying his 
own way, and he looks cautiously for 
what he wants or thinks he wants, seeks 
out the spirited and inspiring, the ge- 
nial and flavorsome teachers, and on 
these he generally places his bets. The 
teacher who is myopic and faltering 
finds himself lonelier in a first-class sum- 
mer session than a college widow be- 
yond the draft age at a débutante ball. 
The largest and best summer sessions 
afford both students and instructors un- 
usual opportunities for congenial social 
life and wholesome recreation. They 
make careful provision for numerous 
special lectures, important exhibits, or- 
chestral and choral concerts, lecture re- 
citals on music, symphony and band 
concerts, violin and piano recitals, and 
community song meetings, which are 
interspersed throughout the afternoon 
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and evening and generally open to all 
who will attend, without money and 
without price. Excursions, planned so as 
to be made at a minimum of time and 
expense and with a maximum of plea- 
sure and profit, are intelligently con- 
ducted to places of historic, literary, and 
general interest near by. Sightseeing has 
become a regular part of summer-ses- 
sion offerings. Students at Harvard find 
close at hand libraries and museums, the 
homes of Longfellow and James Russell 
Lowell, and the site of the Washington 
elm, and are guided to such historic 
spots as Old Boston, Bunker Hill, Lex- 
ington, Concord, Plymouth, Marble- 
head, and Salem. Students who are so 
fortunate as to find themselves on the 
Midway Plaisance, where the refresh- 
ing lake breeze is said by the catalogue 
to alleviate the hottest days, are directed 
to Chicago’s famous art galleries and 
museums, music festivals, lovely parks 
with beautiful lagoons, drives along the 
north shore, and tothe stock-yards where 
so many pigs daily give up their lives for 
the good of the community. And as they 
visit these and numerous other places of 
interest they may at any moment wit- 
ness a thrilling flesh-and-blood hold-up. 

Those who spend the summer out in 
Berkeley, directly opposite the Golden 
Gate, where the prevailing summer 
wind is from the southwest off the Pa- 
cific, and where the climate is said to be 
of great uniformity and exceptionally 
well suited for university study, will also 
find diversion aplenty, as did nearly five 
thousand students in the summer of 
1929 from sixteen foreign countries, 
every American State except Rhode 
Island, and every county in California 
except Alpine. And those who register 
in New York University or Columbia 
have opportunity to see the skyscrapers 
and the Statue of Liberty and to visit the 


Hall of Fame, Jumel Mansion, the New 
York Stock Exchange, Ellis Island, St. 
Patrick’s, St. John the Divine, Temple 
Emanu-El, and Coney Island. Last sum- 
mer Columbia’s officially conducted ex- 
cursions attracted twelve thousand par- 
ticipants who crowded to these and 
other places, flocked to theatres and con- 
certs, and filled the churches on Sunday. 
Some of them, in seeing the sights, may 
sometimes fail to observe all the rigid 
conventions, but their enthusiasm is al- 
ways polite. One Sunday last summer 
when a cathedral in New York was un- 
usually crowded, two students could be 
seen sitting innocently in the bishop’s 
chair of state. 

Whether it is in Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Berkeley, Ithaca, Ann Arbor, 
Madison, Seattle, Columbus, Nashville, 
or Charlottesville, the first-class sum- 
mer session is more or less ecumenical 
and catholic in its nature, appeal, and in- 
fluence. It has no national, sectional, or 
local prejudices, peculiarities, or attach- 
ments. From everywhere it draws for its 
faculty and students men and women 
keenly interested and highly expert in a 
wide variety of scientific, literary, and 
educational fields. They meet and make 
for themselves informal but valuable 
contacts in dormitories, in dining-rooms, 
in faculty clubs, and on the campus 
where, as in the lecture-rooms, labora- 
tories, and libraries, that democracy of 
learning and of scholarship is encour- 
aged which knows no geography and is 
never at home with shameful isolation 
and provincialism. Conspicuously in evi- 
dence are a unifying spirit and a broad- 
ening force against which sectional pas- 
sion and distrust can never prevail. Stu- 
dents from every section of the country 
will be found in the summer session but, 
in the words of the witty O. Henry, “No 
North, no South, not much East, and 


























damned little West to speak of.” The 
summer session is a real educational cos- 
mopolite. 

Columbia, which conducts the largest 
of all the summer sessions, last year en- 
rolled 14,000 students for six weeks on 
the Heights of Morningside. For most of 
them the experience in reality probably 
marked the dawn of a new day. They 
came from every American State, from 
the insular and non-contiguous Territo- 
ries, and from forty-four foreign coun- 
tries. More than half came from the 
North Atlantic States, about nineteen 
per cent from the North Central States, 
fourteen per cent from the South At- 
lantic States, approximately nine per 
cent from the South Central States, near- 
ly three per cent from the Western 
States (with 153 from California and 
forty-three from Washington), and the 
remainder from foreign countries, Alas- 
ka, the Canal Zone, and the islands of 
the sea. Thirty per cent were men and 
the remainder naturally belonged to the 
contrary sex. Fifty-five per cent had been 
registered in Columbia previously. Six- 
ty-eight per cent were teachers in sec- 
ondary schools, elementary schools, and 
in the higher institutions of learning 
where many weary ones are believed to 
rest. The teaching staff for this large 
army of students numbered 759, of 
whom 339 were visiting professors from 
leading universities in the United States 
and Europe. 

A grand total of 1,009 courses, sched- 
uled from 7.30 a. M. (Daylight Saving 
Time) throughout the day, were offered 
in eighty-five different subjects. They 
ranged from one each in astronomy, 
bacteriology, Biblical literature, book- 
keeping, business English, cancer re- 
search, household chemistry, house man- 
agement, penmanship, public health, 
real estate, Slavonic, to twelve courses in 
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architecture, forty-two in chemistry, 
fourteen in clothing, thirteen in cook- 
ery, ten in economics, forty-six in Eng- 
lish, forty in fine arts, twenty-nine in 
French, ten in German, five in Greek, 
twenty-three in history, seven in Italian, 
seventeen in Latin, fifteen in law, thirty- 
one in library service, thirteen in mathe- 
matics, sixty-five in music, forty-three in 
physical education, seventeen in physics, 
fifteen in psychology, fifteen in Spanish, 
four in stenography, two in typewriting, 
and 322 courses in teacher-training work, 
or education, as it is generally known. 

Inasmuch as most summer session stu- 
dents are engaged in teaching it is natu- 
ral that most of those who attend Co- 
lumbia should register in Teachers Col- 
lege, which is recognized as the most 
distinguished institution in the world 
for the professional training of teachers. 
Its faculty contains a considerable com- 
pany of the most eminent scholars and 
teachers ever assembled in any similar 
institution, and its name, which for more 
than three decades has been guided by 
an almost brilliant leadership, is favor- 
ably and affectionately known through- 
out the world; and back to it leads the 
trail of almost every educational reform 
witnessed in the United States during 
that time. Every summer Teachers Col- 
lege exhibits the latest fashions in peda- 
gogy and school administration through 
courses wide enough in range to meet 
the desires and needs of the most fastidi- 
ous school-teacher or manager, from the 
principal of the one-teacher school in the 
most isolated county in Nebraska to the 
president of the most eminent uni- 
versity. 

Here you may study the emotional life 
of young children or the best methods of 
investing the endowment funds of col- 
leges and universities; the rdle of educa- 
tion in Java or Russia or music in men- 
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tal and social therapy; how to make a 
curriculum or a junior high school 
newspaper; how to organize and man- 
age a school library or fabricate a scale 
for the measurement of the personality 
of college students; how to build and 
equip a schoolhouse or advise adolescent 
boys and girls concerning the proper 
way to behave at parties and dances; 
how to acquire good form in teaching 
school or in leading girl scouts; how to 
decorate a home, design a costume, or 
market or cook food. There are courses 
in swimming for women or men, in 
tumbling, in pyramiding, in stunting, 
in clogging, in jigging, and in the pre- 
vention of postural defects—and credit 
for the successful mastery of these and 
scores of other courses may be counted 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, Master of Arts, or Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, subject to the established regu- 
lations of the institution. And scientists, 
artists, and philosophers many do be- 
come. 

The origin of the summer school, 
which has brought such opportunities to 
so many people, is too familiar to require 
recounting here. But since its beginning 
by Louis Agassiz at Harvard and Lewis 
Miller and John Vincent at Chautauqua 
Lake a half-century or more ago, the de- 
velopment of the summer session has 


THE HILLS 


been rapid. In recent years its popularity 
has been increased in part because the 
practical-mindedness of the American 
people has come to abhor the idleness of 
immense educational plants which the 
traditions of the old academic year so 
long enforced, and in part also by in- 
creased leisure which people of intellec- 
tual interests have sought to use for their 
personal improvement. These two influ- 
ences have forced the colleges and uni- 
versities to recognize the need and to 
provide opportunity for professional 
study in vacation time. More than six 
hundred of these higher educational in- 
stitutions last year enrolled nearly one- 
third of the million American school- 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrative officers, who yearned for va- 
cation opportunity “as the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks.” 

The reports that the summer session 
is an unorthodox and jerry-built make- 
shift and suffers from weaknesses that 
the regular academic periods are not 
called upon to bear, are the weak inven- 
tions of education snobs and sluggards, 
and the reporters should be had up. For 
like Boston and Chautauqua the sum- 
mer session has become almost a state of 
mind. Agassiz, Miller, and Vincent, the 
founders of this remarkable institution, 
knew their Proverbs. 
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The Hills 


By Artuur Davison FIcKE 


For men grown sick of noise 
and stress 

The ancient hilltops wait, 

As calm and as ambiguous 

As mortal fate. 





Here in the spacious airs of 
Spring 

Men walk the heights, and find 

As in a mirror what they bring— 

If not too blind. 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


ei ei ee ee i 


in the Bohemian purlieus of London 

by publishing a fat folio, called “The 
Workes of Benjamin Jonson.” Very few 
in those spacious times considered plays 
as literature, though they happened to be 
the greatest literature the world had 
ever seen. For an author to edit and 
print his own plays was sufficient cause 
for ironical mirth; but to call them 
“Workes,” well, everybody laughed; yet 
if Ben were here to-day, he would laugh 
last. 

Even in our time, not every living au- 
thor would allow the publishers to col- 
lect his writings in an uniform edition 
and call them Works. Innumerable men 
and women and children now write 
books, but only the select few write 
Works. One of many indications that 
the drama has reached its highest eleva- 
tion since the days of Shakespeare, is the 
fact that no one would dream of object- 
ing to the collected plays of Barrie or 
Shaw or Galsworthy being called Works. 
All of which is prefatory to the an- 
nouncement that a new and limited and 
beautiful edition of the Complete Works 
of J. M. Barrie—stories, sketches, plays— 
is in process of publication, and that 
there is no better time to secure a set than 
immediately after reading this sentence. 
There are two things to say about the 
Works of Barrie—they seem destined to 
endure, and they always seem better on 
rereading. He is the Genius of the Un- 
expected; it is impossible to guess what 
the next speech or the next sentence wiil 
be, but when it salutes our astonished 
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eyes or ears, we know that it is inevitable 
and unimprovable. It is perhaps strange 
that he should so often be called senti- 
mental, when so many of his works are 
profoundly tragic. His humor is like the 
laughter of Shakespeare, which Carlyle 
called sunshine on the deep sea. 


I am in my winter home, an excel- 
lent hotel in Augusta, Georgia, for the 
Christmas vacation, playing golf with 
Doctor Francis Carter Wood, and other 
persons also distinguished for almost 
anything except golf. It is not only the 
paying guests of the hotel who represent 
culture. Coming down rather early one 
morning, I was “intrigued” (detestable 
word) by a large book the night clerk 
was reading. It proved to be “L’Educa- 
tion Sentimentale” by Flaubert. Some- 
what astonished, though endeavoring 
not to show it, I asked him how he liked 
it. “Well,” he said, “of course it is not the 
author’s best work.” I made a banal allu- 
sion to “Madame Bovary.” “Oh, no,” he 
said, “my favorite is ‘Salammbé.’” This 
time I made no attempt to conceal my 
amazement. Many years ago I vainly at- 
tempted to read that work, and although 
its historical period has always fascinat- 
ed me, I supposed that “Salammb6d” was 
one of those enormously respectable fail- 
ures of literature, of which “Sordello” is 
perhaps the most conspicuous example. 
Now, inspired by the hotel clerk, I am 
going to make a frontal attack on the 
Carthaginians. 


I was talking with some friends one 
day about Tiltman’s new “Life of Ram- 
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say MacDonald,” and of how agreeable 
was my disappointment. For I had sup- 
posed it would be a typical “campaign” 
life, since it had appeared at the oppor- 
tune moment, and most opportune 
things smell of mortality. On the con- 
trary, it is an admirable, carefully writ- 
ten, and well-documented book. I went 
on to say that on the shelves of my libra- 
ry in Michigan stood a Campaign Life 
of James A. Garfield, published in 1880. 
I had never read it and had no intention 
of reading it. Whereupon a lady in the 
company said that she had been travel- 
ling during the past summer in Scandi- 
navia. That she had spent the night in a 
lonely hut far up on the slope of a moun- 
tain. That among the books in that hut 
was only one in the English language. 
That the one book was the Campaign 
Life of James A. Garfield, published in 
1880. 


In the year 1894—a great year in nov- 
els—appeared the ravishing “Prisoner of 
Zenda.” We have had to wait a long 
time before receiving anything compar- 
able, but to all the millions who have en- 
joyed Anthony Hope’s romance I boldly 
recommend “Blood Royal,” by Dorn- 
ford Yates. It is a curvetting, high-step- 
ping, thoroughbred story, to which I 
made an unconditional surrender. Love 
and fighting and politics—what more 
do you want ? Why, even on a train from 
Jacksonville to New Orleans, where the 
locomotive makes a house-to-house can- 
vass, you would notice nothing and feel 
nothing actual; you would be not far 
from Salzburg, with two gallant Eng- 
lishmen and a lovely lady. 


The two chief characteristics of con- 
temporary books are biographies and de- 
tective stories, and in the former class 
the author is the detective. Professor 
Wilbur Cross, who knows more about 


Fielding than any other man except 
Fielding and more about Sterne than 
any other man (yes, and woman) except 
Sterne, has just issued the third (com- 
pletely revised) edition of his admirable 
work, “The Life and Times of Laurence 
Sterne.” He has found out some more 
things about that puzzling parson, and 
in his witty Preface he pays his respects 
to those writers who have stolen un- 
blushingly from his previously publish- 
ed researches. It is quite true that no one 
either now or in the future can write ac- 
curately about Sterne without consult- 
ing Cross; but common honesty re- 
quires that they should mention it. 
Thomas Beer, the accomplished nov- 
elist and biographer of Stephen Crane, 
gives us in “Hanna” an admirable por- 
trait of that American man of affairs. | 
will not say that I have a sneaking ad- 
miration for Hanna; I have now, as [ al- 
ways have had since 1896, an ardent and 
outspoken admiration for him. Despite 
my friend Vachel Lindsay’s scorn, as dis- 
played in his striking poem, “Bryan,” I 
believe Hanna was one of the most use- 
ful men of his generation and that his 
death was an unspeakable calamity. He 
was unique in his ability to deal with the 
representatives of capital and labor. He 
understood the attitude of the leaders of 
both sides, could talk with them without 
arousing their antagonism; because his 
shrewd penetrating mind was accom- 
panied with a big heart. He possessed ex- 
traordinary tact, so extraordinary that 
he could sit down in a group of day-la- 
borers and converse freely without show- 
ing the slightest taint of condescension. 
Furthermore, in the campaign of 1896, 
the only Presidential campaign between 
1864 and 1930 that had a real issue, his 
was the Mastermind. Mr. Beer has given 
us an intimate portrait; and although he 
has an almost unequalled power of mot- 
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dant irony, he reserves it not for his sub- 
ject, but for others. It must surprise 
many to see one of the most accomplish- 
ed of living American writers employ- 
ing his art on a man whose conventional 
and most familiar portrait was the dol- 
lar sign. 


When I shook hands with President 
Grant at Saratoga, I supposed he was the 
greatest general of the Civil War. Later 
I learned that there was only one great 
general in the Civil War, and his name 
was Robert E. Lee. This I believed— 
without question—for about fifty years. 
Then, a short time ago, a book came 
out by an English expert, stating that 
Stonewall Jackson, whom I had thought 
remarkable chiefly for stubborn cour- 
age, was the real military genius and 
tactician of our Civil War. And now 
appear simultaneously two works—both 
by Englishmen—one, which declares 
Grant to be the greatest genius of all, 
and the other, by the military expert 
of the London Times, Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart, elevating Sherman to 
that eminence. It is parenthetically inter- 
esting to see the British historians so 
deeply concerned with the battles of that 
war; it has been a commonplace to say 
that Englishmen are totally ignorant of 
American geography; but some of them, 
judging by their maps, must know it 
better than the average native. Captain 
Hart, whose books, “A Greater than Na- 
poleon” and “Reputations Ten Years 
After,” I have devoured with relish, calls 
his new biography “Sherman—Soldier, 
Realist, American.” It is steadily inter- 
esting and in places thrilling. This after- 
noon on the golf links in Augusta I shall 
endeavor with my mashie to o’erleap the 
obstruction that protects the sixteenth 
green. That obstruction is the fort built 
by the people of Augusta when it was 
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believed that Sherman and his men 
would pass this way, but they swerved 
aside. Incidentally, it is more effective in 
preventing the flight of golf balls to the 
green than it could have been in the 
stopping of cannonballs. 

During the famous march to the sea, 
which we in the North sang of so en- 
thusiastically for many years, the peo- 
ple in Georgia regarded Sherman and 
his troops even as the Belgians and 
Frenchmen regarded the German army 
in 1914. 

Captain Hart’s account of Sherman’s 
measures and his deliberate reasons for 
them are interesting. War is not a sports- 
manlike game; it is legally organized ar- 
son, robbery, cheating, lying, and mur- 
der. It is vain to attempt to improve war. 
Until it is abolished, the only “improve- 
ments” made in war will be in increased 
powers of torture, ravage, and slaughter. 
Sherman was a “realist.” 

This is the best book Captain Hart has 
written, which is saying a great deal. I 
think it should be remembered to the 
everlasting credit of Sherman that he ab- 
solutely refused political office. Military 
men as a rule make ineffective states- 
men; and political office should never be 
given—as it so often is—as a reward for 
some other kind of service, whether 
military or financial. 


Harry Salpeter has written a charm- 
ing biography, “Doctor Johnson and 
Mr. Boswell.” How enormously more 
interesting those two men seem to-day 
than they did thirty years ago! Johnson 
has always been an interesting person- 
ality to book-lovers; but now the man in 
the street takes the same interest in John- 
son and in Boswell that he does in Jack 
Dempsey and in Mussolini. The sudden 
rise in all biographical stocks coupled 
with the new discoveries in Boswell 
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manuscripts have put Johnson and his 
friend right on the carpet. Every month 
a new book on them appears and one of 
the most readable is this. Mr. Salpeter 
commands an attractive style, lively, 
without descending into the distressing 
slang so common in American books. 
(Only the other day I saw in a leading 
American review the statement that 
there was a great deal of “boloney” in 
the book discussed.) Many people can- 
not be emphatic without being profane; 
cannot be amusing without being ob- 
scene; cannot write informally without 
being cheap. The bitter fact is that the 
reports of tennis, cricket, and golf 
matches in the London papers are writ- 
ten with more dignity than the average 
review of a new book or a new play in 
American papers; and the London re- 
ports are much more exciting. 

Well, I recommend Mr. Salpeter’s 
book because it is worth recommending. 


“Portraits and Reflections,” by Mr. 
Hodgson of London, is a series of brief 
vivacious sketches of living English 
statesmen, authors, and other men and 
women of intellectual prominence. The 
chapter on Lady Astor will appeal espe- 
cially to Americans; there are excellent 
portraits of Lord Birkenhead and Win- 
‘ston Churchill; and I was especially 
pleased to see sketches of two friends 
of mine, Mr. Leon M. Lion, the actor- 
manager, and Professor T. R. Glover, the 
scholarly Baptist Public Orator of the 
University of Cambridge, whose new 
book “The Influence of Christ in the An- 
cient World” says a great deal in a few 
pages. 

I had the honor of preaching in the 
New York Community Church one day 
in December, in the absence of the pas- 
tor, Doctor John Haynes Holmes; and 
as I hurried from the church (for preach- 


ing puts me into a more copious sweat 
than tennis), I heard my name called 
out behind my back; and turning 
around, I saw Francis Wilson, who, de- 
spite his seventy-five years, was skipping 
along the pavement of Park Avenue like 
a springbok or hartebeest, indeed being 
apparently as agile as he was in 1887 as 
the second Thief in “Erminie.” This 
time, however, he came not to rob, but to 
bestow; and I am pleased and proud to 
have an autographed copy of “John 
Wilkes Booth,” by Francis Wilson. It is 
fitting that a man who has one of the 
best private libraries in the United States 
should add to it one of his own composi- 
tions. This biography of Lincoln’s mur- 
derer, copiously illustrated, contains 
many facts quite new to me; I did not 
know that Booth’s original plan was to 
abduct, and not to hurt or kill the Presi- 
dent; I did not know that he shouted 
“Sic Semper Tyrannis” before jumping 
to the stage, instead of after. The whole 
story of his life and strange personality 
is as dramatic as anything he acted. An 
unbalanced mind fearfully stimulated 
by almost incredible drinking turned 
a charming gentleman into a maniac. 
Mr. Wilson’s long and intimate friend- 
ship with Edwin Booth has enabled him 
to give us much valuable information. 


A brief biography, full of personal 
reminiscences, is “Walt Whitman,” by 
Harrison S. Morris. Even Whitman, 
who certainly never lacked self-apprecia- 
tion or confidence, could hardly have 
foreseen the tremendous prestige his 
name would carry in 1930. I am glad 
that two of his idolaters, John Burroughs 
and Horace Traubel, lived long enough 
to see the full sunrise. This book is dedi- 
cated, as it ought to be, to Horace Trau- 
bel, Whitman’s most faithful friend and 
follower. I knew Traubel pretty well; 
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never was there a man who so constantly 
and unhesitatingly put his convictions 
first, and his comfort second, a very bad 
second. 


In this age of biography, the Brown- 
ings are not being neglected; in addition 
to two very recent books, “The Brown- 
ings,” by David Loth the American, and 
by Osbert Burdett the Englishman, we 
have now “Andromeda in Wimpole 
Street,” by D. Creston, another account 
of the greatest love story in history; and 
an extraordinarily valuable collection of 
hitherto unpublished “Letters of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning,” edited by Leon- 
ard Huxley. These will delight Brown- 
ing students; for the letters are all writ- 
ten to Elizabeth’s sister; they begin right 
after the marriage; they show how 
amazingly happy she was; and they 
prove that while Browning was a great 
poet, he was the greatest husband in the 
history of mankind. Those who believe 
that married life is an art worth culti- 
vating might learn something from 
Browning. He never took his wife for 
granted. Every day therefore it seemed 
more wonderful to have her there and 
every day added to her wonder and de- 
light. 

This new collection of Letters will be 
interesting to all those on the waiting 
list of the Fano Club. I knew that Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning visited Fano in the 
summer of 1848, and that there, in the 
church of San Agostino, they happened 
to find the marvellous painting by Guer- 
cino, called The Guardian Angel. When 
they reached Ancona, Browning wrote 
the great poem that made the picture fa- 
mous, and eventually, on Easter Day, 
1912, led to the founding of the FANO 
CLUB. What I have always wanted to 
know was how they travelled from 
Florence to Fano; and a letter in this 
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new volume gives me the desired infor- 
mation. Here is an extract from a letter 
written to her sister Henrietta by Mrs. 
Browning, dated Florence, July 17, 1848. 


. . . I write at noon on Monday—and at 
seven we are off to Fano on the Adriatic— 
look out for it on the map. We have taken the 
coupé of the diligence to Arezzo, shall travel 
all night for the coolness and the moon light- 
ness and the delightfulness, (I have persuaded 
Robert into the night-work, because really the 
sun is past bearing) arrive at Arezzo at five in 
the morning, go to bed and take a complete 
rest, and continue our journey—we don’t ex- 
actly know how (by the diligence if possible) 
through Urbino to Fano, along the great 
Apennine Road which is said to be magnifi- 
cent. We mean to try to get into some sort of 
nest at Fano. The mountain air and sea will 
do us infinite good. We leave our rooms under 
the care of the porter—and shall come back 
sooner or later just as we care to stay or return. 


And now we see how cruelly they were 
disappointed in Fano. They did not get 
what they went for, but they got some- 
thing better, an inspiration from an un- 
known picture which produced one of 
the finest poems in English literature, 
and was the cause of the founding in the 
next century of the exclusive and world- 
famous FANO CLUB. Here is a letter 
from Mrs. Browning to Miss Mitford, 
which appeared some twenty years ago 
in the collection edited by F. G. Kenyon. 
It was written from Florence, August 
24, 1848. 

. . . As for ourselves, we have scarcely done 
so well, yet well; having enjoyed a great deal 
in spite of drawbacks. Murray, the traitor, 
sent us to Fano as a ‘delightful summer resi- 
dence for an English family,’ and we found it 
uninhabitable from the heat, vegetation 
scorched with paleness, the very air swooning 
in the sun, and the gloomy looks of the inhabi- 
tants sufficiently corroborative of their words, 
that no drop of rain or dew ever falls there dur- 
ing the summer. A ‘circulating library’ ‘which 
doesn’t give out books,’ and ‘a refined and 
intellectual Italian society’ (I quote Murray 
for that phrase which ‘never reads a book 
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through’ (I quote Mrs. Wiseman, Dr. Wise- 
man’s mother, who has lived in Fano seven 
years), complete the advantages of the place, 
yet the churches are beautiful, and a divine 
picture of Guercino’s is worth going all that 
way to see. By a happy accident we fell in 
with Mrs. Wiseman, who, having married her 
daughter to Count Gabrielli with ancestral 
possessions in Fano, has lived on there from 
year to year, in a state of permanent moaning 
as far as I could apprehend. She is a very in- 
telligent and vivacious person, and having 
been used to the best French society, bears but 
ill this exile from the common civilities of life. 
I wish Dr. Wiseman, of whose childhood and 
manhood she spoke with touching pride, 
would ask her to minister to the domestic rites 
of his bishop’s palace in Westminster; there 
would be no hesitation, I fancy, in her accep- 
tance of the invitation. Agreeable as she and 
her daughter were, however, we fled from 
Fano after three days, and, finding ourselves 
cheated out of our dream of summer coolness, 
resolved on substituting for it what the Ital- 
ians call ‘un bel giro.’ So we went to Ancona, 
a striking sea city, holding up against the 
brown rocks and elbowing out the purple 
tides, beautiful to look upon. An exfoliation 
of the rock itself, you would call the houses 
that seem to grow there, so identical is the 
colour and character. I should like to visit An- 
cona again when there is a little air and shad- 
ow; we stayed a week as it was, living upon 
fish and cold water. Water, water, was the cry 
all day long, and really you should have seen 
me (or you should not have seen me) lying on 
the sofa, and demoralized out of all sense of 
female vanity, not to say decency, with dis- 
hevelled hair at full length, and “sans gown, 
sans stays, sans shoes, sans everything,’ except 
a petticoat and white dressing wrapper. I said 
something feebly once about the waiter; but I 
don’t think I meant it for earnest, for when 
Robert said, ‘Oh, don’t mind, dear,’ certainly 
I didn’t mind in the least. People don’t, I sup- 
pose, when they are in ovens, or in exhausted 
receivers. Never before did I guess what heat 
was—that’s sure. We went to Loreto for a day, 
back through Ancona, Sinigaglia (oh, I for- 
got to tell you, there was no fair this year at 
Sinigaglia; Italy will be content, I suppose, 
with selling her honour), Fano, Pesaro, Ri- 
mini to Ravenna, back again over the Apen- 
nines from Forli. 
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A notable addition to the FANO 
CLUB is Miss Annie Jennings, of Sun- 
nie-Holme, Fairfield, Conn. She lives in 
so lovely a place that she must be almost 
as glad to return home from Fano, as 
was Mrs. Browning. 


I. S.C. of New Haven, Conn., informs 
me that “In the Parish Registry of Ched- 
dar, England, there is an entry, dated 
1621, which relates of the payment for 
the heads of polecats, sparrows, crows, 
magpies, choughs, and jays at the rate of 
a penny each.” Blue jays are so beautiful 
that many do not realize that they be- 
long to the same family as the crows, 
and that they are cruel murderers. Na- 
ture adorns her bandits—hawks, owls, 
jays, etc., with ironically gorgeous uni- 
forms. 

I have seen recently some discussion 
as to the pronunciation of the word 
“chough,” a bird mentioned in Shake- 
speare. It is of course “chuff.” But there 
seems to. be wide-spread difference of 
opinion as to “sough.” It is often pro- 
nounced “sow” but it should be “suff” to 
correspond to its sound. The proper 
name “Clough” may be either way; the 
famous poet was “Cluff” but lesser men 
with the same name have called it 
“Clow.” 


Isabella Essex Bosworth, of Bristol, 
R. I., writes: 


Last night I read your column in the Dec. 
ScriBNER’s, and was interested in the quotation 
from Mrs. Marion S. Irvin on page 599. If you 
will pardon me, I would like to say that I no 
ticed those two sentences also, and felt as Mrs. 
Irvin did, but did not feel competent to write 
in about the usage. So last night I looked up 
an old rhetoric that I used in school, to see if! 
could find the rule which I felt sure was there, 
for the use of the possessive in that construc- 
tion. 

The last of the preface reads,—“The author 
extends her thanks to . . . and to Prof. T. S. 
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Lounsbury of Yale University for invaluable 
assistance in the critical revision of the manu- 


script. S. E. H. Locxwoon. 


New Haven, Conn. November 1887. 


Now you probably know all these people 
and the book as well. Of course 1887 is a long 
time ago and usages change, but on page 121 


Miss (or is it Mrs.?}) Lockwood has:— 


“POSSESSIVE CASE BEFORE A 
PARTICIPLE. 


“The possessive case of the noun should pre- 
cede the participle, where the noun represents 
the active agent.” 

Doesn’t it seem as if she should say there:— 
“present participle”? And doesn’t the rule in 
Lockwood seem a simpler way of expressing 
it than Mrs. Irvin’s erudite phraseology, as the 
“gerund” with some people might equal x? 

May I call your attention to the enclosed 
clipping from the New London Day about a 
cat, which I feel will be of interest to you? You 
saw fit to quote in your column, something 
that I wrote you about a cross-eyed cat, and it 
brought an avalanche of correspondence down 
on me, presidents of animal rescue leagues 
wrote me, and I reaped a harvest of snapshots 
of pet cats, and three new correspondents were 
added to my list, & I already have too many 
to handle. I am not sure that I am wholly 
grateful to you. 


BLACK CAT TURNS WHITE, FRIGHT 
IN SHIPWRECK CAUSE 


London, Dec. 16 (AP)—A black cat that 
had turned white from fright, according to the 
crew of the Lowestoft fishing vessel Gladys, 
was among the survivors of the boat landed 
at Grimsby today after being rescued during 
the recent terrible storms in the channel and 
North Sea. 

The crew abandoned the Gladys off the Ger- 
man coast Friday, and their mascot shared all 
their terrifying experiences. 

Their story of the cat’s color transformation 
found credence with the superintendent of the 
London People’s dispensary for sick animals. 


Let us add to our collection of news- 
paper headlines: 
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JUDGE ABSOLVES ST. PETER ON GAG 
CHARGE 


H.C. Force of Seattle, Wash., writes me: 


The explanation is that Joseph A. St. Peter 
is the Superintendent of the State Reformatory 
and it was charged that he had attempted to 
prevent a witness from testifying in a criminal 
trial but upon his explanation the Judge ex- 
onerated him. 


Edith O'Dell, the accomplished Edi- 
tor of The Golden Book, sends an inter- 
esting letter: 


In Scripner’s of June 1928 you commented 
favorably on a story entitled “The End of All” 
—‘“It graphically described the coming of a 
mighty and steady wind, which rose to such 
velocity that it wiped out the earth, ‘Chicago 
was cut off at four o’clock.’” You inquired 
if anyone knew the name of the author. In the 
July issue of Scripner’s of the same year in 
your department you quoted a letter from 
James O. D. Duffey, of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, describing this story further and 
stating that it was written by “Nym Crinkle,” 
whose real name was A. C. Wheeler. At that 
time you suggested that it should be reprinted 
in the GOLDEN BOOK. 

I have been trying off and on most of this 
year to locate the story. We found that Mr. 
Wheeler was dead, that his widow was very 
sick and at a distance from her home where 
she might be able to locate a copy of the story. 
It arrived only last week, and is quite as inter- 
esting as you remembered it to be. 

The printed copy Mrs. Wheeler has sent us 
is yellow with age and falling apart. She values 
it highly and has asked us to let her have it 
back by registered mail as soon as possible. 
We are therefore having the story typed before 
sending it to the printer. 


Arthur C. Burnett, a fellow Rotarian 
of San Antonio, Texas, becomes a mem- 
ber of the Faery Queene Club, having 
recently read the entire work. And here 
comes a magnificent reinforcement 
from Goucher College, Baltimore. Pro- 
fessor Robert B. Sharpe writes: 


I wish to nominate for the Faerie Queene 














Club the following members of the graduate 
course in Spenser I had the fun of giving last 
summer at Indiana State College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana: Mrs. Florence G. Connerley, 
Miss Catherine Greenlee, Miss Charlotte E. 
Harris, Mrs. Clara A. Reece, Miss Kathleen 
Ressler. In order to cover the whole poem in 
five weeks we had to apportion the last three 
books, but these members report that they en- 
joyed going on independently the rest of the 
way. I have read The Faerie Queene myself 
under Neil Dodge at Wisconsin and Tucker 
Brooke at Yale; and if I have any ability at 
helping students to interest themselves in 
Spenser, I owe it to the quiet enthusiasm of 
two great teachers. But for the achievement of 
the candidates whom I have just named, most 
of the credit must certainly go to Edmund 
Spenser and “As I Like It.” 


Some time ago I had occasion to in- 
quire of a banker concerning the accu- 
mulation of interest on a deposit; I was 
answered accurately and courteously, 
and in addition received the following 
information, with an excellent snapper. 

An interesting example of compound inter- 
est came to our attention a short time ago, 
when a Government employe had figured that 
if Methuselah had deposited $1.00 in a Sav- 
ings Bank when he was twenty-one years of 
age, it would have amounted to $977,157,900,- 
000,000,000,000,000 when he died. I do not be- 
lieve anyone but a Government employe 
would have time to do so much figuring. 


It is curious how easily one may forget 
some of the contents of a favorite book. 
One of my favorite books is Chesterton’s 
“Orthodoxy,” though I confess I have 
not opened it for several years. The re- 
sult is that when the Bay Port gentleman 
told me last summer what he had heard 
from two High School girls in that 
town, it came to me as something new 
and strange. I am properly set right by 
Professor Paul H. Roth of Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Min- 
neapolis, as follows: 


Aliquando dormitat et bonus Homerus. I re- 


~ as i 


fer to your December Scrisner’s « . 
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Like It.” The Bay Port, Mich., high school 
girls were long anticipated by “a little girl.” 
See Chesterton’s “Orthodoxy,” Chapter V, 
“The Flag of the World,” p. 119. “An optimist 
is a man who looks after your eyes, and a pessi- 
mist is a man who looks after your feet.” 


I am ashamed; but I am deeply grate- 
ful to Professor Roth. 


With reference to the third stanza of 
Goethe’s lyric “Réslein,” and my state- 
ment that what I had always sung as 
“ihm” I had found in one text printed 
“thr,” I have received many letters from 
all over the country. Professor Schreiber 
has written to Weimar to see if he can 
get some kind of a final ruling. Of 
course I am quite aware that “ihm” itself 
might refer to the girl. It should be a 
matter of enormous interest to anthro- 
pologists that so many girls in Germany 
are neuter until they are married. 


John H. Protheroe of Rustburg, Va., 
writes: 

I am not going to read the two volume biog- 
raphy of Tim Healy, but I wonder if it con- 
tains his magnificent home-run against his 
saturnine, hard-boiled enemy, Carson. They 
were opposing counsel. Says Tim Healy, “The 
woes of his client have been such as to cause 
even his counsel to weep—surely the most as- 
tounding phenomenon since Moses struck the 
rock!” As the reporters say, it was several min- 
utes before order could be restored. 


Relying on what I thought was au- 
thentic information, I gave some bio- 
graphical information in the October 
number concerning David Alec Wilson, 
the author of the magnificent biography 
of Carlyle, still in process of publication. 
Judge Wilson writes me from his home 
in Ayr, Scotland, November 17: 

With reference to your article “As I Like It” 
in October ScrrBNer’s, and in particular p. 442; 
it may interest you to know I was born in Glas- 
gow on 1st January, 1864, so that I am now 
nearer 70 than 60, but hopeful of seeing my 
last volume of the Carlyle come out in 1931. 
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In Burma more than 20 years and employed 
in the Indian Civil Service from 1883 to 1912, 
my employment was judicial, first as a magis- 
trate and then as a judge, and I have often 
quoted the last remark to me of the Chief 
Judge, Sir Charles Fox, when he came down 
to the jetty to shake hands as I was leaving for 
good,—“It came into my head to tell you, and 
I made the Registrar verify the fact two or 
three days ago, as I thought it might interest 
you if it was true,—that you have sent far 
more men to be hanged than any judge that 
ever was in Burma.” 

I answered and he at once agreed that there 
had never been the smallest dispute about the 
facts in any case. “It was all in the day’s work,” 
we agreed. My employment in Burma had co- 
incided with the last war and the final con- 
quest of Burma and some years of violent 
crime, #. e. gang robbery and murder. I be- 
lieved in and practised the rule of the Bible, 
that “the murderer shall surely be put to 
death.” Or as Shakespeare says, “Mercy but 
murders, pardoning those that kill.” The law 
in India fixed the responsibility upon the judge 
of deciding whether the sentence for murder 
should be in any case death or penal servitude 
for life. There was then a fashion of being sen- 
timental towards murderers, but I had never 
heeded it. 

The only white people that went to Burma 
in a high-minded way for the good of the peo- 


good qualities, were the missionaries, mainly 
the American Baptists, some of whom, espe- 
cially ladies, were by their lives sheer incarna- 
tions of Christianity. My best friend in Burma 
was one of them. 


I am happy to see a man of Judge Wil- 
son’s scrupulous accuracy give so splen- 
did a tribute to the missionaries in 
Burma. As soon as I received his letter, I 
sent him a copy of “Splendor of God,” 
the brilliant novel of Adoniram Judson’s 
missionary career in Burma, written by 
Honoré Willsie Morrow. 


Trees, the subject of a famous poem, 
are curious in many ways, and in some 
aspects unique. When the season of 
warm weather begins, they put on 
clothes. When the summer heat sets in 
regularly, they put on the thickest 
clothes obtainable. When the season be- 
comes cooler, they begin to remove their 
clothes. And when the bitter cold of 
winter arrives, they take off all their 
clothes. 


A great many of our contemporary 
writers do not believe in any God—but 


ple, who are brown Mongolians with many how they do hate Him! 
LS is ease 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 
the front advertising section. 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


Incidents of the Winter Season in 
New York 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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write at the turn of the year, when 

the art season in New York has run 

half its course, and as usual I sum- 
marize here the impressions it has left. 
They are sufficiently diversified but 
there is one which refers me to a singu- 
lar phenomenon. That is the extent to 
which modernism has ‘lodged itself in 
the policy of the dealers. They have tak- 
en over the boom which has been so skil- 
fully developed in Paris by Vollard, 
Bernheim, Rosenberg and the rest, and 
show after show has brought the subject 
into the foreground. I recall one at 
Kraushaar’s, one at Reinhardt’s, one at 
the Newhouse Gallery, and more than 
one arranged by M. De Hauke at Selig- 
mann’s. Some of these have sought to 
establish a kind of equilibrium between 
the old and the new, the conservative 
and the radical. Mr. Kraushaar display- 
ed along with his examples of men like 
Matisse and Soutine a number of beauti- 
ful drawings by Ingres. M. De Hauke 
brought in Degas and Berthe Morisot to 
be, for the nonce, companions of Picasso 
and Dufy. But I am thinking less to-day 
of the characteristics of any specific ex- 
hibition than of the broadly modernistic 
drift which several of them, taken to- 
gether, have indicated. I am chiefly in- 
terested in the question which they raise 
as to how far the movement has justified 
itself to date. There is a point of view, I 
know, from which the mere organiza- 
tion of these exhibitions is taken as giv- 


ing a highly flattering answer. What do 
all these episodes mean, we are asked, if 
not that modernism has come to stay? 
For my own part I am still doubtful. 
For one thing, I am struck by the ab- 
sence of anything like general progress 
in the record of the leaders. One or two 
of them, it is true, show signs of change. 
Derain has appeared this winter in a 
new mood, drawing better, evidently 
“keeping his eye on the object” with 
more solicitude for the integrity of fact. 
His heads have been better constructed. 
His flesh tints have been more persua- 
sive. Dunoyer de Segonzac has shown 
landscapes in which nature has had a 
livelier chance than he has always given 
it in the past. Both men set me to won- 
dering if they have not experienced 
some half-conscious awakening to the 
immemorial steadying influence in the 
older French tradition. But, in the main, 
modernism remains about where it 
stood when it started. M. De Hauke had 
a happy idea for the introduction of his 
first exhibition. It was announced as one 
of “30 Years, 30 Paintings, 30 Artists.” 
The period is thus justly suggested. It 
was about thirty years ago that I received 
early intimations of modernism in the 
“manifestoes” that Marinetti used to 
send me from Milan, proclaiming in 
“futurismo” a new heaven and a new 
earth. I remember the exhibition that 
made much of his demi-gods at Bern- 
heim’s, in Paris. I remember all the nas- 
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Mother and Child. 


From the painting by George De Forest Brush shown at the Grand Central Galleries. 


Les Yeux Bleus. 


From the painting by Modigliani shown at the Selig- 


mann Gallery. 





The Harlequin. 


From the painting by Picasso shown at the Rein- 
hardt Gallery. 





Aprés-Midi a la Grande Jatte. 


From the painting by Seurat at the Musetim of Modern Art, 


Sunset over Ploughed Field. 


From the painting by Van Gogh shown at the Museum of Modern Art. 





The Bathers. 


From the painting by Gauguin shown at the Museum of Modern Art. 


Dans Les Roses—Portrait de Mme. Clapisson. 


From the painting by Renoir shown at the Knoedler Gallery. 











Toilers of the Sea. 


From the painting by Rockwell Kent shown at the Museum of Modern Art. 
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A Clearing in June. 


From the painting by Charles H. Davis shown at the Macbeth Gallery. 
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cent twistings and turnings in Germany 
and France. Well, I have followed the 
thing ever since, and, watchful for signs 
of growth, have been especially puzzled 
at the failure of those signs to disclose 
themselves. Occasionally there seems 
something like a promise of them. At 
the Valentine Gallery I saw this winter 
an exhibition of works by Matisse and 
there were some flower pieces in it that 
had not only beauty of color but a hint 
of feeling, of charm. Yet on the whole 
Matisse seems to remain one of the most 
stationary of them all, and Picasso, with 
his long sequence of “blue periods” and 
the like, is as far from proving that mod- 
ernism gets its practitioners anywhere. 
The latter’s “Harlequin,” in the Rein- 
hardt show, was indeed a curious per- 
formance to affirm the authority of a 
movement. 
o SoS S 

The movement. continues sterile, I 
believe, from a variety of causes. One, to 
put it rather bluntly, is the want of really 
compelling leaders, of men of genius 
having the warrant of creative artists. 
The other causes embrace an only fitful 
instinct for truth, an almost fantastical 
indifference to beauty, and a deplorable 
neglect of the fundamentals of work- 
manship. Without these things I fail to 
see how a school can be floated on the 
specious hypothesis that it is “of our own 
time.” Suppose it is? There have been 
arid epochs before this, such as the Vic- 
torian and its equivalent across the 
Channel in the Paris of Napoleon III, 
when Winterhalter was high in favor in 
both camps and the true artists had to 
fight almost to the death to get’a hear- 
ing. Mediocrity in those days had a 
stupendous vogue. Modernism is but re- 
peating history. It will some day prove 
a kind of Victorian “dud,” with a dif- 
ference, obviously, but a “dud” just the 
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same. Meanwhile the subject is confused 
by the exaggerations of its protagonists. 
‘Take, for example, the works of the late 
Amadeo Modigliani, which M. De 
Hauke assembled in numerical force. 
He was a sensitive young draughtsman 
and had in him possibilities as a colorist 
which might have been interestingly ful- 
filled had he lived. But he was given to 
unfortunate distortions, providing the 
sitters for his portraits with absurdly. 
elongated throats, slitlike eyes and 
swerving noses, and to make matters 
worse he repeated these malformations 
over and over again until his portraiture 
suggests the functioning of a thin stencil. 
Yet we hear ecstatic talk of his rhythmic 
patterns and he is credited with a spiritu- 
al alliance with the Italian Primitives. I 
would not refer to these dithyrambic 
eulogies of Modigliani if they were not 
characteristic of too much in the attitude 
of many Americans toward modernism 
at large. Instead of receiving these new- 
comers with the discrimination, the 
poise, of a man of the world, we swallow 
them whole in unthinking acquiescence. 
The obscurantism which repelled Manet 
and his fellows was a mild foible com- 
pared with the naiveté marking a great 
deal of latter-day enthusiasm for, say, 
Picasso or Matisse. It is one thing to 
grant that they and their colleagues pos- 
sess a certain interest as contempora- 
neous phenomena. It is another to ac- 
claim them in words—to use Whistler’s 
phrase—leaving nothing for the Nation- 
al Gallery. 
o Sf S&S 

Modernism, as I have said, has over- 
flowed the scene and an outstanding 
single event this winter has been unmis- 
takably related to it. I refer to the newly 
established Museum of Modern Art at 
which I briefly glanced in a recent num- 
ber of this magazine. Its first exhibition, 
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devoted to Cézanne, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh and Seurat, the forerunners of the 
new movement, proved of decisive in- 
terest. As I have previously noted, the 
Post-Impressionists were never better il- 
lustrated in New York. The show con- 
tained some representative things, espe- 
cially some examples of still life by 
Cézanne, and at least one Van Gogh, 
“Sunset Over Ploughed Field,” which in 
its rude strength seemed somehow to 
atone for the crudity of much else by the 
same man in the same gallerics. There 
was a lesson in this exhibition which I 
fancy, however, was overlooked by a 
good many ardent visitors. It was that 
these pioneers were all sustained to a 
great extent in their fumblings toward 
change by a measure of fidelity to the 
admonitions of tradition. Cézanne, for 
example, is a type of frustration, a man 
who never fully mastered his craft and 
in consequence couldn’t fully express 
what was struggling within his cosmos, 
but at least he had gropings toward the 
root of the matter. It was so, likewise, 
with Van Gogh. I keenly sympathize 
with Renoir’s complaint, that Van 
Gogh did not “caress” his pigment, but 
at any rate he had learned in his time 
the efficacy of good draughtsmanship, 
as Gauguin had, and Seurat, too. In 
other words the very pioneers of mod- 
ernism, with all their limitations, nev- 
ertheless rebuke the sloppy workman- 
ship which the modernist so often culti- 
vates as a vehicle for “self-expression.” 
The exhibition to which I allude was 
distinctly worth while, for it made for 
thought. So, in other ways, was its im- 
mediate successor, one of “Paintings by 
Nineteen Living Americans.” That, too, 
brought forward some admirable pieces, 
particularly those by Eugene Speicher, 
Rockwell Kent, John Sloan, Ernest Law- 
son, and divers others. But it had its mod- 


ernistic tincture, recalling the central 
error of the movement, its rejection of 
beauty. The new generation, even when 
it has the grace to look carefully to its 
technique, is terribly prone to a gray out- 
look upon life. I suppose it is the fear of 
mere “prettiness” that is responsible, but 
emulation of the current Frenchmen 
has, perhaps, something to do with it 
also. As I write, the third exhibition at 
the new Museum is pending. The living 
Frenchmen, which is to say Matisse and 
the rest, will again have their innings. 
It is plain that the motive to which I re- 
ferred at the outset is to prevail further 
in the season, that modernism, French 
modernism, is here having its day in 
court. 
o Oo. hlU6D 

What of the men who are inalterably 
faithful to the laws of their craft? Are 
they, too, having their day in court? 
Yes, and some of the pleasantest exhibi- 
tions to which I have to allude are those 
bearing a more or less conservative 
stamp. One of the most important 
opened early in January at the Grand 
Central Galleries, a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the works of George De Forest 
Brush, the first comprehensive display 
of those works ever arranged in his long 
life. “Old hat” his art will be called by 
the radical. A beautiful art it will be 
called by the more open-minded observ- 
er. It is true that the rather hard method 
of his master, Gérdme, is discernible in 
his earlier productions, especially those 
dealing with Indian subjects. But as he 
went on Brush came into possession of a 
very personal style, made his draughts- 
manship more elastic, more subtle, and 
gave to his work extraordinary distinc- 
tion. He is superb in _ portraiture, 
whether dealing with the single figure 
or with a group. He has a delicate vein 
of sentiment, which comes out notably 
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in his studies of mothers and their chil- 
dren, but his point of view has remained 
essentially that of the “painter’s paint- 
er.” He has felt some European influ- 
ences. “The Portrait,” in which an artist 
sits on the floor at the feet of his family, 
his pencil in his hand, might have been 
painted by Terburg or some other lit- 
tle old Dutch master. Sojourns in Italy 
have affected him, too. But Brush is his 
own man. I don’t know which moves 
me in him the more, his pure style or his 
splendid workmanship. 

The romanticism of the late Arthur 
B. Davies has been again put before the 
public, in a charming exhibition at the 
Ferargil Gallery of the things left in his 
studio. It was interesting in itself and as 
foreshadowing the big memorial exhi- 
bition of his works which is scheduled 
for February at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. I must note in passing the publi- 
cation of a valuable tribute to Davies, a 
catalogue of his etchings and litho- 
graphs prepared in fulfilment of an old 
promise to the artist by Fred Newlin 
Price. It reproduces all the prints and 
is not only invaluable as a record but as 
a work redolent of the distinctively po- 
etic atmosphere of Davies. At the Mac- 
beth Gallery there was a remarkable 
showing of the recent works of Charles 
H. Davis, a figure possessing unique 
rank in our school of landscape paint- 
ing. He, like Brush, was trained abroad, 
and, again like Brush, developed a deep 
fund of originality. He is not so much a 
poet as a realist, a faithful transcriber of 
fact, but through the force and the 
charm of his individuality the fact takes 
on in his art a significance far more than 
realistic. It is the significance of beauty. 
Davis “sees beautifully,” in respect both 
to design and color, and his technical 
ability matches his insight into the mag- 
ic of nature. His impressions have a racy 


simplicity and they have, besides, a posi- 
tive fragrance. No one has surpassed 
him in the interpretation of purely 
American motives. His skies are achieve- 
ments by themselves. 

Another deeply interesting landscape 
painter appeared at the Reinhardt Gal- 
lery, Edward Bruce, who has done most 
of his work in Italy and France but has 
lately come to establish himself at home. 
He has exhibited here from time to time 
and has shown an advance on each oc- | 
casion. His latest collection revealed a 
talent under remarkable control. A ten- 
dency to simplification, to rhythmic 
stylization, is supported in him by a 
sound technique. His landscapes assert- 
ed the merit of design. Also they uncov- 
ered an Italy recognizable as the paint- 
er’s own, one departing from sunlit con- 
vention, one having an unmistakable 
Italian character but an accent absolute- 
ly Mr. Bruce’s. I must mention also, for 
a kindred reason, the exhibition which 
one of our foreign visitors, Katharine 
Kinsella, had at ‘the Wildenstein Gal- 
lery. Dedicated to Italian subjects, it 
threw completely new light upon them 
and in the process made us acquainted 
with a delightfully original and capable 
painter. I would like to traverse here 
quite a number of the “one-man shows,” 
they so often lift elements of interest 
well above the horizon, but I may touch 
upon only one or two more of them. I 
could not fail to recall the exhibition of 
mural paintings that Boardman Robin- 
son had at the gallery of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, paintings recounting 
stages in the development of commerce 
from the earliest days to our own era. 
Produced for a Pittsburgh department 
store they possess characteristics befit- 
ting the most monumental of public 
buildings, strong in design, simple and 
forceful in color, animated yet full of 
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cent twistings and turnings in Germany 
and France. Well, I have followed the 
thing ever since, and, watchful for signs 
of growth, have been especially puzzled 
at the failure of those signs to disclose 
themselves. Occasionally there seems 
something like a promise of them. At 
the Valentine Gallery I saw this winter 
an exhibition of works by Matisse and 
there were some flower pieces in it that 
had not only beauty of color but a hint 
of feeling, of charm. Yet on the whole 
Matisse seems to remain one of the most 
stationary of them all, and Picasso, with 
his long sequence of “blue periods” and 
the like, is as far from proving that mod- 
ernism gets its practitioners anywhere. 
The latter’s “Harlequin,” in the Rein- 
hardt show, was indeed a curious per- 
formance to affirm the authority of a 
movement. 
o ° 

The movement continues sterile, I 
believe, from a variety of causes. One, to 
put it rather bluntly, is the want of really 
compelling leaders, of men of genius 
having the warrant of creative artists. 
The other causes embrace an only fitful 
instinct for truth, an almost fantastical 
indifference to beauty, and a deplorable 
neglect of the fundamentals of work- 
manship. Without these things I fail to 
see how a school can be floated on the 
specious hypothesis that it is “of our own 
time.” Suppose it is? There have been 
arid epochs before this, such as the Vic- 
torian and its equivalent across the 
Channel in the Paris of Napoleon II], 
when Winterhalter was high in favor in 
both camps and the true artists had to 
fight almost to the death to get a hear- 
ing. Mediocrity in those days had a 
stupendous vogue. Modernism is but re- 
peating history. It will some day prove 
a kind of Victorian “dud,” with a dif- 
ference, obviously, but a “dud” just the 
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same. Meanwhile the subject is confused 
by the exaggerations of its protagonists. 
Take, for example, the works of the late 
Amadeo Modigliani, which M. De 
Hauke assembled in numerical force. 
He was a sensitive young draughtsman 
and had in him possibilities as a colorist 
which might have been interestingly ful- 
filled had he lived. But he was given to 
unfortunate distortions, providing the 
sitters for his portraits with absurdly 
elongated throats, slitlike eyes and 
swerving noses, and to make matters 
worse he repeated these malformations 
over and over again until his portraiture 
suggests the functioning of a thin stencil. 
Yet we hear ecstatic talk of his rhythmic 
patterns and he is credited with a spiritu- 
al alliance with the Italian Primitives. I 
would not refer to these dithyrambic 
eulogies of Modigliani if they were not 
characteristic of too much in the attitude 
of many Americans toward modernism 
at large. Instead of receiving these new- 
comers with the discrimination, the 
poise, of a man of the world, we swallow 
them whole in unthinking acquiescence. 
The obscurantism which repelled Manet 
and his fellows was a mild foible com- 
pared with the naiveté marking a great 
deal of latter-day enthusiasm for, say, 
Picasso or Matisse. It is one thing to 
grant that they and their colleagues pos- 
sess a certain interest as contempora- 
neous phenomena. It is another to ac- 
claim them in words—to use Whistler’s 
phrase—leaving nothing for the Nation- 
al Gallery. 
o Oo SD 

Modernism, as I have said, has over- 
flowed the scene and an outstanding 
single event this winter has been unmis- 
takably related to it. I refer to the newly 
established Museum of Modern Art at 
which I briefly glanced in a recent num- 
ber of this magazine. Its first exhibition, 
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devoted to Cézanne, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh and Seurat, the forerunners of the 
new movement, proved of decisive in- 
terest. As I have previously noted, the 
Post-Impressionists were never better il- 
lustrated in New York. The show con- 
tained some representative things, espe- 
cially some examples of still life by 
Cézanne, and at least one Van Gogh, 
“Sunset Over Ploughed Field,” which in 
its rude strength seemed somehow to 
atone for the crudity of much else by the 
same man in the same galleries. There 
was a lesson in this exhibition which I 
fancy, however, was overlooked by a 
good many ardent visitors. It was that 
these pioneers were all sustained to a 
great extent in their fumblings toward 
change by a measure of fidelity to the 
admonitions of tradition. Cézanne, for 
example, is a type of frustration, a man 
who never fully mastered his craft and 
in consequence couldn’t fully express 
what was struggling within his cosmos, 
but at least he had gropings toward the 
root of the matter. It was so, likewise, 
with Van Gogh. I keenly sympathize 
with Renoir’s complaint, that Van 
Gogh did not “caress” his pigment, but 
at any rate he had learned in his time 
the efficacy of good draughtsmanship, 
as Gauguin had, and Seurat, too. In 
other words the very pioneers of mod- 
ernism, with all their limitations, nev- 
ertheless rebuke the sloppy workman- 
ship which the modernist so often culti- 
vates as a vehicle for “self-expression.” 
The exhibition to which I allude was 
distinctly worth while, for it made for 
thought. So, in other ways, was its im- 
mediate successor, one of “Paintings by 
Nineteen Living Americans.” That, too, 
brought forward some admirable pieces, 
particularly those by Eugene Speicher, 
Rockwell Kent, John Sloan, Ernest Law- 
son, and divers others. But it had its mod- 


ernistic tincture, recalling the central 
error of the movement, its rejection of 
beauty. The new generation, even when 
it has the grace to look carefully to its 
technique, is terribly prone to a gray out- 
look upon life. I suppose it is the fear of 
mere “prettiness” that is responsible, but 
emulation of the current Frenchmen 
has, perhaps, something to do with it 
also. As I write, the third exhibition at 
the new Museum is pending. The living 
Frenchmen, which is to say Matisse and 
the rest, will again have their innings. 
It is plain that the motive to which I re- 
ferred at the outset is to prevail further 
in the season, that modernism, French 
modernism, is here having its day in 
court. 
o Oo SD 

What of the men who are inalterably 
faithful to the laws of their craft? Are 
they, too, having their day in court? 
Yes, and some of the pleasantest exhibi- 
tions to which I have to allude are those 
bearing a more or less conservative 
stamp. One of the most important 
opened early in January at the Grand 
Central Galleries, a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of the works of George De Forest 
Brush, the first comprehensive display 
of those works ever arranged in his long 
life. “Old hat” his art will be called by 
the radical. A beautiful art it will be 
called by the more open-minded observ- 
er. It is true that the rather hard method 
of his master, Gérdme, is discernible in 
his earlier productions, especially those 
dealing with Indian subjects. But as he 
went on Brush came into possession of a 
very personal style, made his draughts- 
manship more elastic, more subtle, and 
gave to his work extraordinary distinc- 
tion. He is superb in_ portraiture, 
whether dealing with the single figure 
or with a group. He has a delicate vein 
of sentiment, which comes out notably 
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in his studies of mothers and their chil- 
dren, but his point of view has remained 
essentially that of the “painter’s paint- 
er.” He has felt some European influ- 
ences. “The Portrait,” in which an artist 
sits on the floor at the feet of his family, 
his pencil in his hand, might have been 
painted by Terburg or some other lit- 
tle old Dutch master. Sojourns in Italy 
have affected him, too. But Brush is his 
own man. I don’t know which moves 
me in him the more, his pure style or his 
splendid workmanship. 

The romanticism of the late Arthur 
B. Davies has been again put before the 
public, in a charming exhibition at the 
Ferargil Gallery of the things left in his 
studio. It was interesting in itself and as 
foreshadowing the big memorial exhi- 
bition of his works which is scheduled 
for February at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. I must note in passing the publi- 
cation of a valuable tribute to Davies, a 
catalogue of his etchings and litho- 
graphs prepared in fulfilment of an old 
promise to the artist by Fred Newlin 
Price. It reproduces all the prints and 
is not only invaluable as a record but as 
a work redolent of the distinctively po- 
etic atmosphere of Davies. At the Mac- 
beth Gallery there was a remarkable 
showing of the recent works of Charles 
H. Davis, a figure possessing unique 
rank in our school of landscape paint- 
ing. He, like Brush, was trained abroad, 
and, again like Brush, developed a deep 
fund of originality. He is not so much a 
poet as a realist, a faithful transcriber of 
fact, but through the force and the 
charm of his individuality the fact takes 
on in his art a significance far more than 
realistic. It is the significance of beauty. 
Davis “sees beautifully,” in respect both 
to design and color, and his technical 
ability matches his insight into the mag- 
ic of nature. His impressions have a racy 
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simplicity and they have, besides, a posi- 
tive fragrance. No one has surpassed 
him in the interpretation of purely 
American motives. His skies are achieve- 
ments by themselves. 

Another deeply interesting landscape 
painter appeared at the Reinhardt Gal- 
lery, Edward Bruce, who has done most 
of his work in Italy and France but has 
lately come to establish himself at home. 
He has exhibited here from time to time 
and has shown an advance on each oc- 
casion. His latest collection revealed a 
talent under remarkable control. A ten- 
dency to simplification, to rhythmic 
stylization, is supported in him by a 
sound technique. His landscapes assert- 
ed the merit of design. Also they uncov- 
ered an Italy recognizable as the paint- 
er’s own, one departing from sunlit con- 
vention, one having an unmistakable 
Italian character but an accent absolute- 
ly Mr. Bruce’s. I must mention also, for 
a kindred reason, the exhibition which 
one of our foreign visitors, Katharine 
Kinsella, had at the Wildenstein Gal- 
lery. Dedicated to Italian subjects, it 
threw completely new light upon them 
and in the process made us acquainted 
with a delightfully original and capable 
painter. I would like to traverse here 
quite a number of the “one-man shows,” 
they so often lift elements of interest 
well above the horizon, but I may touch 
upon only one or two more of them. | 
could not fail to recall the exhibition of 
mural paintings that Boardman Robin- 
son had at the gallery of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, paintings recounting 
stages in the development of commerce 
from the earliest days to our own era. 
Produced for a Pittsburgh department 
store they possess characteristics befit- 
ting the most monumental of public 
buildings, strong in design, simple and 
forceful in color, animated yet full of 
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dignity and decorations, in short, of ex- 
ceptional power. In them, too, I felt that 
which I love, the play of distinguished 
draughtsmanship. I must speak finally 
of the firmly drawn and solidly painted 
portraits by Leopold Seyffert, shown at 
the Hackett Gallery, and the striking 
portraits and pictures, vivid in color, 
which Maurice Fromkes had at the 
Milch Gallery. These were exhibitions 
well detaching themselves from current 
routine. 
- — 

Divers other incidents crowd upon 
my memory. There was the fine memo- 
rial show at the Brooklyn Museum 
which revived interest in the sterling 
art of the late Walter Shirlaw. There 
was the smaller affair at the Babcock 
Gallery which rendered a similar ser- 
vice to the late Thomas Eakins. At the 
Knoedler Gallery was a glorious group 
of Renoirs. Rosenbach, the bookseller, 
who has added an art gallery to his 
premises, inaugurated it with a brilliant 
display of bronzes by the late Emile An- 
toine Bourdelle. Foreign sculpture, in 
fact, has been uncommonly well repre- 
sented here in New York this winter. 
At the newly organized Fifty-sixth 
Street Galleries there have been groups 
of works by Carl Milles, Charles Des- 
piau, Ivan Mestrovic, and Savo Botzaris. 
In the matter of plastic art at least the 
season has been marked by plenty of 
European reverberations. As regards the 
old masters we have had two important 
shows, that of Flemish Primitives, at 
the Kleinberger Gallery, to which I have 
alluded in an earlier number, and one 
of a remarkable group of paintings by 


the German Lucas Cranach, at the Van 
Diemen Gallery. But the most interest- 
ing episode, in a sense, where the old 
masters are concerned, was the shipping 
of the American contributions to that 
great Italian show at Burlington House 
on which I dwelt not long ago. Sir Jo- 


“seph Duveen got a glittering company 


of masterpieces together from such col- 
lectors as Pierpont Morgan, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Jules Bache, Martin W. Ryer- 
son, Ralph Booth, and Henry Goldman, 
and borrowed the celebrated Pollaiuolo 
from Yale University, as well as precious 
things from other institutions. America 
played her part well in the Flemish and 
Dutch exhibitions in London and she 
has again risen beautifully to a memo- 
rable occasion. 


o Oo SD 


These notes constitute a rapid survey 
of what has chiefly occupied haunters of 
the galleries since October. Also they 
terminate the series which I began in 
this place six years ago and have contin- 
ued ever since. As the publishers have 
announced, ScriBNER’s MacazIneE hence- 
forth appears without illustrations and 
hence “The Field of Art” comes to an 
end. I cannot let it go without express- 
ing my thanks to the readers whose sym- 
pathy and appreciation have added 
much to an always delightful task. Many 
of them have written me letters which 
it has been an intense pleasure to receive. 
They have been a happy reward for hap- 
py labors and I have especially valued 
their friendliness to my articles of faith 
in art—honest workmanship, truth, and 
beauty. 








FREER 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the Fifth Avenue Section. 
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The Tradition of a ‘‘New Chapter” after a Wall Street Crisis 


That Are Possible 


Past, Present, and Future in America 
> 


Changes 


Underlying Factors That Will Remain 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


s usually happens after a great 
financial crash, the course of ac- 
tual events in the immediate se- 

quel has been such as to obscure rather 
than clarify judgment of the future. 
That the first effect on trade and indus- 
try of Wall Street’s autumn episode was 
to bring business activities almost to a 
halt, we now know by the official state- 
ments. Employment in American manu- 
facture, measured by the Department 
of Labor’s compilations, fell in Decem- 
ber to the lowest of any month but one 
since 1922. The new year began with 
goods loaded for transportation on the 
railways at the smallest figure for that 
time of year since 1922. Production of 
steel, which has been running at 100 per 
cent of capacity last summer and which 
averaged more than 85 per cent in De- 
cember, 1928, fell toward the end of last 
December to barely 4o per cent. The tex- 
tile trade made that month the smallest 
purchases of cotton for use in spinning 
that it had made for the usually active 
year-end trade since 1920. December 
production of automobiles was actually 
the smallest of any month since early in 
1922. 

But on the other hand, recovery in 
many industries, a few weeks after the 
new year had begun, was rapid in pro- 
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portion to the violence of year-end cur- 
tailment. In the steel trade particularly, 
pressure of orders from consumers, ap- 
parently more urgent because of the in- 
terruption in November and December, 
forced the mills to increase production 
to 75 per cent of capacity at the end of 
January. Revival in the motor-car trade 
was continuously reported; unemploy- 
ment appeared to have been substantial- 
ly reduced. Yet, along with these en- 
couraging indications, prices of staple 
products fell with wholly unexpected 
rapidity. The Iron Age’s “composite 
price” of steel products fell to a level 44, 
per cent below the early autumn figure, 
and lower than any monthly average 
since the “deflation period.” 
THE 
Wheat, which had sold for $1.63 per 
bushel last July and at virtually $1.34 at 
the opening of 1930, had declined at the 
end of January to $1.15!4; considerably 
below the worst price reached by it in 
the day of panicky speculative liquida- 
tion during the second Wall Street crash 
of November 13. Along with wheat, 
prices for all other cereals and for cotton 
were similarly lowered; along with 
steel, most of the other basic metals fell 
to less than the lowest prices of 1929. 


FALL IN STAPLE PRICES 
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How far this turn of the markets was a 
mere after-effect of the autumn’s finan- 
cial trouble, to be reversed when trade 
activity recovered, and how far it result- 
ed from other and more enduring influ- 
ences, did not seem so evident. But it 
made an already obscure situation more 
difficult to read. 

It was long the custom, in retrospec- 
tive surveys, to mark an important 
financial crisis as the ending of an old 
financial or industrial era, and the more 
or less prolonged readjustment which 
ensued as the transition period into a 
new one. The persistency with which 
that belief was held lends a flavor of 
conjecture to the existing situation, not 
entirely based on discussion whether 
the readjustment period will be short or 
long. On the whole, experience as well 
as tradition has warranted expectation 
that the next economic chapter after a 
great financial break-down will never 
exactly resemble the chapter which had 
preceded it. That did not mean the ar- 
rival of such a “new economic era” as 
Wall Street pictured during its recent 
period of highly stimulated imagina- 
tion—an era in which previously recog- 
nized economic principles might be dis- 
carded, and in which economic cause 
and effect would operate in an alto- 
gether different manner from that of 
previous history. In those respects, the 
new chapter brought no change, unless 
in minor particulars. But the character 
of the financial and industrial move- 
ment, the manner of business expan- 
sion and promotion, the scope and di- 
rection of activities, almost invariably 
presented something new. 


AFTERMATH OF FINANCIAL CRISIS 


The record is familiar enough. The 
very complete financial break-down of 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


1873 occurred when the United States 
had been an “importing country”; that 
is to say, when its reliance on foreign 
capital was so absolute, and remittances 
of credit from Europe’s markets so 
great, that the foreign merchandise in 
which those remittances were made ex- 
ceeded our own yearly exports by 20 to 
40 per cent. The drastic financial read- 
justment of 1873 changed the attitude 
of American markets; imports were 
checked, exports (especially of farm 
products) greatly stimulated, and the 
United States throughout the ensuing 
decade achieved a yearly “export sur- 
plus” larger than its previous excess of 
imports. Recovery from the crisis of 
1893 was accompanied by nation-wide 
application of cost-saving methods to in- 
dustrial production, with the result that 
the next financial decade, for the first 
time in history, found America compet- 
ing successfully with Europe for the ex- 
port trade in manufactures. 

The period of recuperation which fol- 
lowed the crash of 1907 was cut short by 
Europe’s political unsettlement and by 
the outbreak of the Great War. No one, 
therefore, can be sure precisely what 
would have been the longer course of 
American finance and industry under 
other circumstances. But it was evident, 
even in 1911 and 1912, that the character 
of the period was altogether different, 
in the cautious and deliberate move- 
ment of finance, from the half-dozen 
years before 1g07 with their spectacular 
“mergers,” recapitalizations and indus- 
trial combinations. It is rather common- 
ly asserted that the break-down of 1920 
did not, in this country at any rate, re- 
sult in a change from previous economic 
tendencies. That is true so far as regards 
the growth of America’s prestige as a 
“creditor nation,” which began in 1915 


(Financial Situation continued on page 58) 
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Behind the Scenes 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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HE name of S. S. Van Dine is magic. Creator 
Ta Philo Vance and four superb murder mys- 
teries which made .countless readers breathless, 
his own identity proved almost as good a mys- 
tery. He has existed before this only as the creator 
of fiction; now he has extended his personality 
into the realm of reality and facts. His fifth mys- 
tery story, “The Scarab Murder Case,” will be 
published this spring. 


In the flood of re sponse to his article, “The 
Catholic Advantage,” Charles Hall Perry found 
inspiration for this discussion of the Protestant 
advantage. That advantage, says Mr. Perry, lies 
in the democratic origin and liberty of adjust 
ment of the Protestant churches. But unfortu 
nately it has been neglected, and details of creed 
have been allowed to hide the essentials, which 
are identical. He “dares assert” that humanity is 
a more sacred institution than the church and 
conceives of an adequate church as ministering 
to men rather than pondering dogmas. Mr. Perry 
brings to his discussion the view-point of both 
churchman and layman, for he has been minister, 


teacher, business man. 


! medium is the pen 


R. Emmett Owen’s usua 
and-ink drawing, examples of which are the two 
New England Sketches in Mr. 
Owen presents his work at his own gallery on 


57th Street. 


this number. 


Byron Dexter, Princeton graduate of °23, is 


general utility man around The New Re public. 
his is the third of Mr. Dexter’s gay and slightly 


satirical stories to appear in ScriBNer’s. 


M. A. De Wolfe Howe, editor and biographer, 
) 


formerly connected with The Atlantic Monthly 
publications and still one of the owners of The 
{tlantic Monthly, has transferred his activities 


to Washington, D. C. In “Books and the Nation” 
Mr. Howe points out the cultural significance of 
the Library of Congress arising both from its 


vast accumulation ot books and trom its impor 
tant new experimental programme. Here is a 
library which keeps uppermost the ideal of ser 
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vice to the largest possible number of individuals. 
One imposing phase of the new programme is 
the addition of a staff of specialists in particular 
helds of learning who are to offer to those en- 
gaged in research their accumulated knowledge 
of literature and of practical means of working 
with it. Mr. Howe has been chosen as one of 
these experts. 


Robert Hazard’s ambition has always been a 
literary one. Besides, he likes horses. Result— 
“Old Bill.” His adopted profession of taxi-driving 
gave him the material with which he first enter- 
ed the literary columns. His realistic stories of 
“Hacking New York” in two previous issues of 
ScrIBNER’S attracted a great deal of attention. His 
book will appear soon. 


Henry T. Moore is president of Skidmore Col 
lege. His interesting career has included connec- 
tion with the army in various capacities; teach 
ing psychology at Dartmouth and Harvard; edit 
ing a psychological journal; and writing numer- 
ous articles for professional magazines. Doctor 
Moore, in “Women’s Colleges and Race Extinc 
tion,” suggests that perhaps the current doctrine 
of parallel interests for the two sexes is false, and 
that our system of education which is based on it 
will be supplanted when the basic differences are 
acknowledged; finally, that when women’s cre 
ative and artistic tendencies are stressed, the race 
will not be threatened with extinction. 


Elizabeth Stanley is a young Philadelphia girl 
{tlantic Monthly, Harper's 
within 


who broke into The 
The 
a few months. She is a scientist. She accompanied 
William 
has worked with Doctor William K. Gregory, 


Bazar, Forum, and Scripner’s, all 


Beebe on his Arcturus adventure, and 
as assistant ichthyologist, at the American Mu 
Natural History. The scientific back 
ground in her stories, while giving them au- 


seum ol 


thenticity, is not allowed to muddy the stream 
of her narrative. 


The story of James H. McGraw and that of 
the growth of the business paper are necessarily 
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one. He is chairman of the board of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. His home is in Madison, 
N. J. Since the article was written, the number of 
papers published by the McGraw-Hill organiza- 
tion has been increased to thirty. 


“Leaves from a Country Doctor’s Notebook,” 
by N. D. Marbaker, proved very popular when 
published in Scripner’s three years ago. In 
“Crooked Run Stories” Doctor Marbaker con- 
tinues the series of short stories of a rural com- 
munity. After various kinds of medical work in 
large centres, Doctor Marbaker realized a life 
ambition when he became a country doctor in 
Brick Church, Pa. He wanted to instil in his pa- 
tients the virtue of preventive medicine and a 
literary education. It was hard going. At the be- 
ginning of this year, he became assistant director 
of the Division of Industrial Health on the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. 


Archibald Rutledge is the author of several 
volumes of prose and poetry, and of numerous 
appealing nature articles. He is a much-loved 
teacher in Mercersburg Academy. He says that 
teaching gives him faith in humanity, and one 
feels that he deeply respects the wondering ado- 
lescent mind. 


Roy Wood Sellars is professor of philosophy 
at the University of Michigan. Advance in most 
of the theoretical sciences to-day is coming prin- 
cipally from men in our colleges and universities, 
and Doctor Sellars is one of the more important 
of these. He has to his credit several important 
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books which illustrate his point that science and 
E 
philosophy are growing together. 


Helene Mullins is a frequent contributor o 
poetry to the magazines. Her first book wa 
“Earthbound and Other Poems,” and “Convent 
Girl,” a discerning novel, was published last fall 


John McNamara, who explains why Mr. 
Brown (who is probably you, dear reader, in dis 
guise) should not grumble at his hospital bill, is 
executive editor of The Modern Hospital and 
The Modern Hospital Year-book in Chicago. He 
holds membership in five hospital associations, 
state and national, Catholic and Protestant. The 
present article is a defense. “No defense would be 
needed were it not for the vast amount of misin- 
formation that has been and is being published” 
about hospitals. 


Edgar W. Knight has had years of intimate 
contact with summer sessions over the country. 
He is professor of education at the University of 
North Carolina, and the author of some ten 
books on education. He points out that colleges 
work with a mature, ambitious group of stu- 
dents in the summer sessions, and offer a wide 
range of highly creditable courses, and a freedom 
from most forms of “academic whoopee.” 


Arthur Davison Ficke is well known among 
the literary names of this country. He lives in 
Davenport, Iowa, his birthplace, and in Hillsdale, 
N. Y. He is also an authority on the subject of 
Japanese prints, and owns a splendid collection 
himself. 


What You Think About It 


A DEFENSE OF FORECASTERS 


bw MULHOLLAND’s article “Forecasting and Its Frauds” 
in the January Scr1BNER’s MaGazineE, called forth this: 


Dear Sir: I quite with Mr. Mulholland that 
there are many frauds in forecasting, but I do not think 
fraud is wholly confined to this particular calling. The 
doctor who exaggerates his patient’s case in order to pile 
up visits, when a cheerful attitude of mind instilled in 
the patient would do a great deal more toward a speedy 
recovery, is just as much of a charlatan. 


agree 


The vast majority-of those in the walk of the various 


ologies are earnest men and women who have a real 


desire to be of help. It is, most unfortunately, necessary 
to exchange time for money. It is the usual order of 
things, but it is a curious fact that most of the people prac- 
ticing under the head of the various branches of occultism 
are seldom among those possessed of great materialism. 


The point I would stress is this. If a client comes away 
refreshed, given a new view-point on life, if the burdens 
which have been causing more than bearable distress, have 
been cast aside, what matters the way such a condition 
was brought about. There are 
comfort, going to a stranger because that stranger’s opin 
ion would, through very aloofness, be unbiassed. I am pr 
pared to say that to most people making a life 
bracing this calling as a profession, each client's case is a 


many pcople 


} crying tor 


study em 


matter of serious consideration. 


Mr. Mulholland’s profession cheers and amuses thou 
sands in the course of a year—and there are count! 
others who find solace in the forecasts which they, after 


all, have voluntarily sought to satisfy their own desires. 
Each to his own way of thinking. However, the psycho- 
logical effect of illusion often spells happiness. 

Nartaie S. MacInrosu. 
70 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY SEARCHES THE WORLD FOR MATERIALS, AND FASHIONS THEM INTO THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A NATION-WIDE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















That time and distance 
may be subject to your voice 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell Telephone System shapes the 
stuff of the earth to your communication 
needs. It delves into the forces and 
methods that enable you to project 
your voice where you wish. It searches 
the world for the materials needed to 
put its discoveries at your command, 
and fashions them into the connected 
parts of a nation-wide system. 

It has dotted the nation with ex- 
changes, and joined them and the con- 
necting companies with the wires and 
cables which enable you to talk with 
anyone, anywhere. 

Each of the 24 operating companies 
of the Bell System is attuned to 
the needs of its area. Each is 
local to the people it serves and 
backed by national resources in 







research, methods and manufacture. 
Each has the services of the staff of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, which is continually developing 
improvements in telephone operation. 
Each has the advantage of the special- 
ized production of the Western Electric 
Company. This production embodies 
the results achieved by the scientific 
staff of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
one of the great industrial research insti- 
tutions of the world. 

Your telephone company is in a posi- 
tion to offer you the service which you 
have today because the Bell System is 
organized to meet your growing 
communication needs with in- 
creasing satisfaction and 
economy. 
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(Continued from page 50) 


DEFENDS MINISTRY 


A Carolina preacher defends his calling. One of many 
letters from clergymen who disagree with the author of 
“One Year in the Ministry.” 


Dear Epiror: I think the fine young fellow is quite 
highly learned, according to the curricula of the schools; 
he is truly one of the literati of our day. But, religiously, 
if judged by the standards of Christianity, as outlined in 
the New Testament, and taught by the church, he is one 
of the most ignorant men of whom I have ever heard or 
read. He has placed a question mark after everything. He 
is in grave doubt about himself, about the church, about 
Christianity, about God. He seemed to have no certain 
knowledge or experience in his own life, which he feels 
ought to be told. 

He has no call to preach the gospel. Indeed he is in 
doubt about there being any such thing as the “sacred 
calling.” He has decided, with his class-mates, to pro- 
fessionalize his work and to plod blindly on. I think he 
has not, any gospel, any glowing story, any “Good News” 
to tell; for surely one who had any rea! message would 
not have lost it all by one year in the ministry. I think 
that such an idea is a most ridiculous monstrosity. We 
know that none of the flaming prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation nor any of the apostles of the New 
Testament age seemed to have any doubt as to the mes- 
sage which they so boldly carried; nor did they lose out 
and write question marks after the entire programme, at 
the end of one year. 

I think that, with all his learning he is lost. Surely the 
young man is in a most pitiable mental state. If he would 
only come, like another fine young man did, and make 
earnest inquiry of the Man of Galilee; I am sure the Great 
Teacher would speak most kindly to him. He would be 
ready to acknowledge all his attainments. He would also 
say: Young man, you have missed the “better part.” 

J. O. Ervin. 
Spencer Memorial Methodist Church, North Charlotte, 


N. C. 


FROM THE MARYLAND FREE 
STATE 


To tHe Epiror oF ScripNner’s Macazine: Doubtless 
“One Year in the Ministry” in the Christmas Scripner’s 
will excite a flood of reactions from readers, for the au- 
thor veritably smote a “rock in Horeb.”” To me it is the 
most frank and honest acknowledgment of to-day’s 
church problem yet heard from the “cloth.” I have won- 
dered how a fellow human—neither rapt crusader nor 
publicity seeker, but with the love of God and mankind 
in his heart, viewed the stark facts of life from the pulpit 
side. Perhaps the view of a stray member of the flock 
contributed to the clinical examination may aid in the 
diagnosis if not the cure. It is tragic to witness the gifts 
this young man could offer to the Church of Christ ren- 
dered practically futile through impediments and _ re- 
strictions surrounding his profession. What if he were 
permitted to openly preach the God he believes in? But 
he dare not! He must express his broad purposes, as well 
as his sympathy with the minor gaieties and relaxations 
of life, his contempt for hypocrisy and indifference to- 
ward the trivial transgressions, incognito. Let him ex- 
pose a perfectly good heart, and a sound theology as well, 
to a congregation composed for the most part of double- 
dealers and self-servers and the chances are his first year 


in the ministry would be his last. The type of religion 
which has been constructed from denominational specifi- 
cations to date calls for a robot in the pulpit rather than 
a man. Conformity to conventionalized theories of moral 
conduct and social behavior demands that the minister 
shall not step beyond a prescribed area, intellectually 
emotionally. Let him openly avow his enthusiasm for a 
single tenet of Roman Catholicism, a willingness to giv 
the Jew a voice in determination of blue laws or mar- 
riage rites; acknowledge the failure of prohibition, con- 
done Sunday golf, play bridge, dance, or smoke, and h 
disqualifies himself to preach Christianity, although he i 
a prince among men. 

[ am no scoffer of religion. I have had thorough Presby 
terian training, am about fifty years old and have rais« 
a family successfully through the “jazz” age. I claim a 
faith in God which will survive anything—even the spec 
tacle of a church abandoning the standard of Christ and 
arrogating to itself a dominion over moral and political 
issues. In accepting fanatical leadership in dealing with 
controversial problems, it must assume responsibility for 
the hypocritical and intolerant spirit which it breeds. Can 
it continue to attract those who believe in a Christ of love 
moderation and tolerance, but who, for difference o 
opinion on an arguable moral issue, must accept its ver 
dict to perdition? 

Would to God there were more men in the pulpit 
to-day who had the bravery to ignore the cocktail crite 
rion and could adequately picture the great blemish of 
intolerant and intemperate spirits on our American civili 
zation. As it is, many of us unregenerate will persist in 
worshipping our individual God on the golf links or else 
where—in congenial companionship. 

BaLtimore Lawyer, 


} 


DOES WESTERN EDUCATION 
LEAD? 


Dear Sir: Prof. Gordon Hall Gerould’s “Course of 
Empire in Education” presents a most interesting thesis, 
but he doesn’t argue it very forcefully. He cites only two 
facts to prove that the Western universities are running 
away from their Eastern brethren—that California has 
three splendidly equipped universities, all doing a land 
office business, and that one of these universities has six 
ty-odd fraternities. 

As a matter of fact, those are about the only things hx 
could cite and remain inside the truth. Sometimes, indeed, 
he lets his foot wander across the line as it is. To say that 
it would no longer be possible for a political official to re 
move the president of a University, as was done at th« 
University of Washington a few years ago, is to say some 
thing that needs to be proved. 

There are other things that need to be gone into. Pro 
fessor Gerould writes of the public interest in the stat 
universitics—the People’s own—as if that were an enor 
mously favorable handicap. How so? Does it follow that, 
because the people own their universities, they also run 
them? Would they be well run if they did? The fact is, 
of course, that they are run, not by the tax-payers, but 
by a bunch of politicians on the appropriations commit 
tee of the state legislatures. The universities are financed 
by lobbying. It is not difficult, under such a system, to 
gouge out cash for new buildings, because they are some 
thing one can look at, as, evidently, Professor Gerould has 
spent a good deal of his time doing. But how about con 
vincing a set of numskull politicians that some famous 


(Continued on page 54) 
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of MAN has small chance to get some- 
cI where and be somebody if he is entirely 
dependent upon his next pay-check. He is 
te likely to be as helpless as a child if his income 
ol stops. 

in Many a man finds himself in a rebellious frame 
. of mind and sorry for himself because he is 
“broke”. He feels bottled-up, half stifled, 
almost shackled and handcuffed. Unhappy 
in his work, he does it half-heartedly, badly. 


He wants to quit his job but he doesn’t 
dare. His boss would like to discharge 
| him but waits because he is sorry for him 
vo | and his family. 
If a man has not learned how to live with- 
d | in his income, it makes little difference 
| whether he earns $1,000 or $10,000—he 
he | will always be in trouble. But budgeting 
| his weekly or monthly salary to cover 
| expenses for the necessities and comforts 
ne of life will show him how to live within 
his income whatever it may be. 


Do you know how the experts arrange a 
: budget for salaries from $1,000to $10,000? 
it, Do you know what per cent of the in- 
come should be spent for each of the 
- general expense items — food, shelter, 
t clothing, household operating expense, 
insurance, education, entertainment and 
e- | investment? 


When speculation is substituted for in- 











The great English writer, Arnold 
Bennett, said, “I suppose that for 
the majority of men the suspension 
of income for a single month would 
mean either bankruptcy, the usurer, 


or acute inconvenience”. 
























Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Dept. 330-S 
One Madison Avenue, New York 


Please mail, without charge, booklet “Let Budget 
Help” which shows how to make incomes cover 
necessary expenditures—with something left over 
—and gives full details relating to budgeting in- 
comes ranging from $100 to $800 a month. 
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vestment the last hope for safety usually 
vanishes. 


Budgets have solved money problems in many 
homes. A typical illustration is furnished 
by a woman who provided a good home 
for husband, high school daughter and 
12-year-old son on $200 a month. She re- 
ported that when they attempted tolive 
without a budget they were always in 
debt and worst of all in mental and phys- 
ical distress. Since their conversion to 
“the budget way” they have found they 
are able to live better and save 10%. 


Have you ever experienced the peace of 
mind and satisfaction that result from 
an intelligent budgeting of your income? 
With necessities provided for and a little 
money left over you have a far better 
chance to get ahead. 


Send for booklet entitled, “Let Budget 
Help”, which was written with a full 
understanding of the problems of those 
with limited incomes. Use coupon 
above. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


: FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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scholar might be as valuable to the youth of the State as a 
specimen of Tudor Gothic architecture, accomplished in 
concrete? Oh, boy! 

Professor Gerould has written of sumptuous buildings 
and libraries, which is just. But he has not named, on 
the faculty of any Western university, one man who is 
known outside of his own precinct, even as an educator. 
Not that there aren’t any. A Western university may have 
a really first-class man, as, at the University of Wash- 
ington, the late Vernon Louis Parrington, without a word 
of the fact leaking out, even to his students, until some 
Eastern recognition such as the Pulitzer prize compels the 
newspapers to point it out. At the University of California 
at Berkeley, I have searched the faculty-list and discovered 
only one name which I have seen in print. It is that of 
Dr. Paul Elmer More. One could stir up a lively argu- 
ment upon Dr. More’s worth to any university, but I do 
at least know who he is. And I know him, mark, by the 
reputation he acquired at Eastern universities. 

All Professor Gerould’s statements are like that. He 
ignores what everybody else knows—that the best col- 
leges on the Pacific Coast are the two maintained by pri- 
vate endowment, namely, Leland Stanford and Reed Col- 
lege. He states that our elders out here think of education 
as “an integral factor of life, not as something that may 
be forgotten when childish things are put away—” I 
wish they did! But Professor Gerould has nothing to 
back that statement. Actually, that is just what our West- 
ern public does not do. They send, by the tens of thou- 
sands, their progeny to college—to be educated? To learn 
something? Heavens, no! To get a fraternity pin, which, 
in rural circles still carries with it the cachet of social 
standing. I have known lives actually blighted by a failure 
to get this priceless badge, and whole families to sit bel- 
lowing in panic over the tragedy. Professor Gerould, it is 
clear, has not. The more intelligent run of our parents, far 
from seeing education as “learning the way to live,” 
fasten their ambitious eyes on the school of business ad- 
ministration or the scnool of physical education (for high 
school football coaches) and decide that education is 
“learning to make a better living.” 

These thousands who come to our colleges for social 
standing learn nothing, and they make it necessary to re- 
tard the curriculum so they can keep up. When any pro- 
fessor tries (they often do), to jack up the standard so it 
will not bore a student of ordinary intelligence, the land 
is filled with ravening parents of numskulls who pay 
their taxes regularly, and expect the university they own 
to educate their children, be they morons or be they not. 

It cannot be denied, and it is something of which we 
out here should be proud, that our universities, even un- 
der the weight of social aspirants which overload them, 
minister to the needs of their respective States. The Uni- 
versity of Washington, with its School of Forestry and 
Fisheries; Oregon State College, with its departme nt of 
agronomy and pomology; the University of California 
with its Chinese and Japanese scholars teaching Oriental 
languages, as well as Asiatic commerce, politics and trade- 
relations; and the University of Southern California offer- 
ing courses in the technic of the motion-picture and oil- 
engineering. They do these things; but how little do they 
amount to, after all, compared to what they might do if 
the public, instead of “taking an interest,” would go 


away and let them alone! 

Your richly endowed Eastern institutions—Yale, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Princeton—are not able to fall back on 
locality patriotism, and indeed, do not need to, for your 
colleges belong to all America. Our own people are so un- 


appreciative of our publicly endowed institutions that 
they consider no sacrifice too great to make it possible f 
their son or daughter to dash to one of your strongholds 
endowed by multi-millionaires. Nor are we reluctant to 
accept the gifts of wealthy men. It is merely that until the 
past few years, the West has not had enough multi-mil- 
lionaires to depend on. Now that the number is growing 
here, even the state universities are coming to lean « 
them, just as do the private colleges of the East. 

Our newspapers have something they call “educational 
news” to which they give a good deal of space, as Professor 
Gerould says. But what they play up are the names of th 
housewives elected to office in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, or the Easter Egg hunt at the William McKinle 
Grade School. Only items of political interest, stories of 
freak occurrences or ridiculous incidents related over th« 
telephone by a fraternity youth seem representative of thc 
University world to our city editors. You should see 

Oh, well, you should send Professor Gerould back t 
find out something about the subject to which he devoted 
his article. 





Marion Lay Davis. 


Sierra Linda Ranch, Portal, Arizona. 


PROF. GEROULD WRITES IN 
REPLY 


Thank you for the furious and amusing letter which I 
return herewith. 

Your correspondent is perhaps unduly troubled by de- 
fects in the educational system of the West, which she 
happens to know about. I could mention others, and I 
could write a most devastating account of conditions in 
the East as well—if there were any point in it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, my short article could not include all. the 
hopeful signs of promise, or allude to the various kinds 
of admirable work already accomplished. No, I did not 
mention Reed College, nor did I happen to refer to the 
California Institute of Technology at Pasadena, where 
some of the greatest scientists in the world have now as- 
sembled, and where interesting work in the humanities 
is beginning under the shadow of the Huntington Li- 
brary. Probably I ought to have written something ex- 
plicitly about the distinguished scholars now in the West, 
but I took it for granted that the tide follows the men. 
Without even consulting Who's Who I could make an 
imposing list of names. I am glad that your correspon- 
dent has heard of my neighbor, Mr. Paul More—though 
she doubts his worth!—but I can assure her that he will 
not be lonely in his eminence during his stay at Berkeley. 
Scholars of international fame are really rather frequent- 
ly seen puffing up the steep slopes east of the Bay. 

Gorpon Harti Geroutp. 


THE BLACK MAN OF BLACKMON 
PEAK 


Here is a curious and interesting story related by John 
Thacher, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, ex-trustee of Prince- 
ton, business man. 

Dear Eprror: I enclose herewith my check for $4.00 
which is intended to cover a year’s subscription to Scris- 
NER’s, to be sent to the following address: George Z. 
Blackmon, Clayton, Idaho. 

I was about to send this in through your circulation 
department but it occurred to me that perhaps you might 
appreciate the story that goes with it. This subscription 


(Continued on page 56) 
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fire alarm at any time 


A Service to Property Owners 


VERY day fire consumes over twelve 
ante halitiem——on appalling loss. 
Mutual Fire Insurance companies are 
fighting against this loss and have been for 
nearly a century. 

Conservation of property has long been the 
basic aim of mutual fire companies because 
they recognized that reduction of fire loss 
was the most effective means of reducing 
the cost of fire insurance. 


ideal of conservation for the idea of profit 
on the part of mutual fire companies has 
been a considerable and measurable benefit 
to American property owners. 

The mutual 9 of insurance is old— 
older than any other form of insurance. 
More than a century and a half of service — 
billions of dollars of business in force, indi- 
cate its strength and stability. 

Write today for a booklet 













The enormous saving that 
has resulted from mutual pre- 
vention effort has benefited 
mutual policyholdersthrough 
reduction of rates, and annual 
returns of a substantial part 
of the premium. 

The substitution of the 


AMNlutual 


FEDERATION 
INSURANCE 


Sunn 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under 
State supervision constitute the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. The 
oldest Federation company was founded in 
1752. Five others are more than 100 years 
old. Of the remaining companies — 

9 are between 75 and 100 years old 

10 are between 50 and 75 years old 

30 are between 25 and 50 years old 

20 are between 10 and 25 years old 
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explaining the operation of 
mutual fire insurance. No ad- 
ditional material will be sent 
nor will there be any per- 
sonal solicitation. ry Fut 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 
2200-B, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Continued from page 54) 
will bring comfort and solace to a lonely snow-bound 
cabin ten thousand feet up in the Saw-Tooth Range of 
Idaho. When these twelve copies reach that cabin they 
will take their place with copies of ScripNneR that have 
rested there for thirty-two years. 

In the Summer of 1897 five Princeton men just out of 
college visited their college-mate Knox Taylor, former 
guard on the winning Princeton team of °93. He was in 
charge of a mining enterprise in Ketchum, Idaho. The 
party included, amongst others, Theodore Huntington, 
’95, Kenneth Kingsbury, '96, and myself. We had a gor- 
geous party. Hunted bear and goat and sheep; fished and 
packed into the remote recesses of the mountains and 
found life in every way desirable as is the custom of young 
men of twenty-two or -three when turned loose in the 
wild places of the earth. Just as our visit was drawing 
to a close a rumor came to us that a new species of 
American fauna had been discovered in a region far up 
in the mountains, known as Washington Basin. These 
animals were said to resemble the European ibex, hither- 
to unknown on this continent. The mere rumor acted as 
a challenge to us and was sufficient to lead Huntington, 
Taylor, and myself to make the hard trip by pack ani- 
mals over the steep trails to a point ten thousand feet up 
in the peaks. Here we found a sod-roofed log cabin. In it 
lived a miner who was working his claims in that soli- 
tary spot and who claimed to have killed the specimen of 
the strange species. He was a negro who had been edu 
cated by a white family in Iowa and had come out with 
the rush of prospectors in the early eighties, located his 
quartz lodes and had worked them ever since. He was 
accustomed to pack in his supplies in the last of August 
and remain for the winter snowed up until the opening 
of spring enabled him to pack out a few tons of ore to 
buy another season's provisions. I remember inquiring: 

“What do you do if you break a leg?’ 

And, after some thought on his part, received the an- 
swer: 

“Well, we mostly don’t break our legs.” 

He guided us to where we got a brief glimpse of the 
animals but as we spent too long in scientific contempla- 
tion of them through our glasses they got away without 
our getting a shot, so the mystery of the American ibex 
remains unsolved. 

We spent several days hunting and Blackmon, the 
miner, guided us over the mountains and did all he could 
to help us achieve the object of our trip. When I was 
ready to leave he refused to take any money for his ser- 
vices. When pressed to say whether there was not some- 
thing we could do for him he said: “I have always wanted 
a subscription to Scripner’s Macazine.” After I had 
made my long trip down alone, ahead of the rest of the 
party, camping one night at a wild, deserted spot known 
as “Rooshian John’s” I came on home and 
arranged to send him the subscription. I do not recall 
whether I sent individual copies or sent in a subscrip- 
tion to the ScriBNER office, but he received the magazine 
as I later found out. 

Years passed. Nearly a third of a century. Kingsbury 
became President of the Standard Oil Co. of California; 
Huntington, of Columbus, President of the Huntington 
National Bank; dear old Knox passed over his own great 
mountain range. Then last Summer, with one of us 
memories began to stir. Idaho—Ketchum, Rooshian 
John’s—the trout rising in the deep pools of the Wood 
River; the deep purples of the mountain gorges; the 
sound of the wind in the lodge-pole pines. I spoke to my 
son of a wild and savage district in Idaho; a land of bear 
and wild sheep and goat; and particularly of Washing- 


immediate]; 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


ton Basin and Rooshian John’s. Another challenge to 
youth. The car was packed—tent, rods, flies, bedding, 
duffle. Out across Nebraska and Wyoming we wended 
our tramp pilgrimage. Stopped wherever night overtook 
us. Followed the directions of cowboys or ranchmen as 
to the best and choicest trout-streams, made our way 
through the Yellowstone and down to the Jackson Hol 
Country. But every road and trail was tourist-ridden. Th 
wildest spots were sign-placarded and lined with filling- 
stations; the phonograph and radio whined beside th 
most solemn mountain peaks. But I kept the flame of 
hope alive between us by tales of the enchantment of 
still distant hills. 

“Wait until we get to Rooshian John’s. You'll find 
there, the primitive savagery, the pristine wilderness, un- 
spoiled nature just as it was in the beginning.”” Over th« 
Teton Pass, down past the Craters of the Moon, up th 


Wood River Valley at last; Ketchum, the old ranch 
house where we had stopped thirty-two years ago, then 
on up the valley to the very spot, the place at Rooshian 
John’s where I had camped on my way out from Wash- 
ington Basin. My son disappeared for a while. When he 
returned I felt from his brooding silence that something 
was wrong. He tossed the flapjacks, broiled the trout, 


pegged down the tent, spread our cots—without a word. 
At last, as we were turning in: 
“Father, is this the wild spot you were talking about?” 
“Yes. Certainly. These mighty peaks, that roaring 
stream; these lofty trees. What's the matter with it?” 
“Nothing—nothing at all. Onl; a 
“Only what?” 
“Only, a few hundred yards back of our camp there is 





a luxurious warm-springs swimming-pool with bathing 
suits and hot and cold showers and spring-boards and 
other tourist attractions—and just beyond that is a Bap- 
tist Encampment and beyond that a Methodist Encamp 
ment and the filling-stations along the way have canned 
goods and butter and milk and eggs “5 

He stopped, mercifully. My emotions were b 
trol. 

But next day came a break in my favor. We 


yond con- 


called on 


a forest ranger and were looking at his maps. I put my 
finger on a certain peak. 
“Blackmon Peak! I used to know a colored man in 


that district. Years ago. A miner who guided us out hunt- 
ing-——” 
“The peak is named after him. 
“Is it possible? It must be the same.” 
“Yes,” said the ranger “‘and he’s still up there.” 
It is not hard to guess the A might ride over the 


rest. 


high Galena pass; a friendly ranchman who caught the 
spirit of our story and agreed to go with us and furnish 
the horses. A long fifteen-mile climb, ten thousand feet 
above sea-level. Familiar old cathedral peaks began to 


loom; a known grass meadow, an old mine-working and 
g cabin, and beside it a sturdy, fa 
miliar figure, a littl perhaps a whit more bent, 
but strong and hardy and ready, no doubt, for an 


sprig of twenty-three that might care to climb these hills 


then a sod-roofed 





grayer, 


youns 


again after ibex. 

We went up to him. Was this Blackmon? 
memory good? Fairly good, but not so good as it 
be. Did he remember a man, Knox Taylor? 

Remember him? I surely do. He 
Gladiator Pass. More than thirty 
ibex. With him were a Mr. Huntington of 
Ohio, and a Mr. Thacher of Kansas City! 

The effect of it all was somehow a little breathtaking. 
To find a human mind that spanned the years with such 

(Continued on page 64) 
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How to Figure the investment values behind 
the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 


Earnings and Interest 


Since 1925, due to the opportunity for the 
investment of new capital in growing prop- 
erties, the interest upon our funded debt 
has almost doubled. That this investment 
has been wisely made is evidenced by the 
fact that our earnings applicable to interest 
payments were seven times the increased 
requirement in 1929 as against six times the 
requirement in 1925.... 


. further proof of the growth and sta- 
bility of the operating utilities in seventeen 
states which make up the American Water 
Works and Electric Company System. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS And ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


sen 50 Broad Street, New York 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 356) 
and was interrupted only momentarily five years 
afterward. ; 

But in other respects, the industrial picture 
during the period after 1920 was radically 
changed. The speculative policies, large produc- 
ers’ inventories, long-dated contracts for delivery 
and fluctuating prices for industrial products, 
which had been matters of course in prosperous 
days before and after war-time, were so absolute- 
ly replaced by the practice commonly described 
as “hand-to-mouth deliveries” or “production 
closely adjusted to consumption,” as to amount 
to a revolution in producers’ methods. With such 
general uniformity of experience in the aftermath 
of a great financial readjustment, the question is 
naturally interesting, whether the chapter which 
is to open after the present period of transition 
will conform to that rule and, if so, what kind 
of change in financial and industrial develop- 
ment we have ahead of us. 


OUR FINANCIAL FUTURE 


In some important respects there can be no 
change. The United States will remain the 
greatest “creditor nation,” with the rest of the 
world in great measure tributary to it finan- 
cially. That position is insured for a long time 
to come. It is made certain not only by the im- 
mense increment of domestic wealth, even in 
years of trade reaction, and not only by the huge 
amounts of foreign money that are lodged with 
our banks as they used to be with London’s be- 
fore the war, but by the fact of our accumulation 
of $12,500,000,000 private American capital in 
vested in foreign securities since 1914, supple- 
mented by the $10,800,000,000 existing war in- 
debtedness by foreign governments to our own. 
Between them, these foreign obligations necessi- 
tate annual remittance of more than $800,000,000 
in payment of interest and amortization. 

Because of these same circumstances, the 
United States will continue, throughout the next 
financial chapter, to lend its own surplus money 
to the outside world. New foreign investments of 
the kind, it is true, decreased very rapidly last 
year. According to one compilation, they were 
less than one-half of the similar investment made 
during 1927 and barely half of 1928. But this was 
plainly an abnormal interlude; occasioned, not 
by any basic change in surrounding conditions 
or in capacity of our markets to continue lending 
on the previous scale, but by the wholly unnatu- 
ral diversion of our people’s capital into stock 
speculation and by the exorbitant American mon- 
ey rates which resulted. 


THE “BALANCE OF TRADE” 


There have been, however, other characteristic 
aspects of the decade past which are not always 
assumed by economists to be insured of continu- 
ance. The so-called “balance of trade” is one of 
them. An important body of economic critics has 
all along held to its original belief that a creditor 
state, receiving an immense surplus of financial 
payments from foreign countries, must logically 
come to be a country which imports more mer 
chandise than it exports. In the long run, they 
have contended, the United States must accept 
payment in foreign merchandise. But payment 
in that form would not be effective unless goods 
sent to us from abroad were greater in aggregate 
value than what we ourselves shipped out. 

There have been no signs of such a change. 
On the contrary, the “surplus of exports,” after 
falling from $1,975,000,000 in 1921 to $375,000,- 
000 in 1923, had risen again above $1,000,000,- 
000 in 1928, and its moderate decrease in 1929 re- 
sulted largely from temporary influences, such as 
smaller exports of cotton, due to depression in 
Europe’s textile trade. Out of our recent yearly ex- 
port trade of more than $5,000,000,000, more 
than one-half was made up of finished and partly 
finished manufactures. In the ten past years, not- 
withstanding the general fall of prices during the 
period, such exports from the United States were 
almost exactly doubled, rising from $1,600,000,- 
000 in 1920 to $3,200,000,000 in 1929. Last year’s 
shipments of such finished goods were considera- 
bly more than double those of 1923 or 1924. It was 
long the belief of foreign markets, that the ac 
cumulation of gold in the United States would 
drive up prices, especially of manufactures, to a 
height at which they could not compete with 
foreign products in the export field. But that is 
precisely what did not occur. 

The course of commercial prices in America, 
after their recovery from the extreme “deflation” 
of 1921, was never continuously upward; their 
advance, even in the period whose credit inflation 
was driving up prices wildly on the Stock Ex- 
change, did not reach on the average 6 per cent. 
Since last July they have been falling; by the 
Labor Department’s computation, they are now 
at the lowest since the later stages of “deflation” 
in 1922. Furthermore, one of the most familiar 
traditions of our own industrial history is that a 
severe financial reaction carries American com- 
modity prices lower, thereby curtailing imports 
and enlarging export trade. 


(Financial Situation continued on page 60) 
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Contributing to the Growth 
of Business 


HROUGHOUT ninety years of com- 

mercial banking activity, this Bank has 
cooperated in the development of its cus- 
tomers’ business at home and abroad. It sup- 
plies the experience, contacts, organization, 
and resources adequate to the fullest require- 
ments of modern industry. We invite execu- 
tives to discuss their domestic or international 
banking needs with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CapiTaL, SurpLus AND UNpIvipED PROFITS MORE THAN $290,000,000 

















(Financial Situation continued from page 58) 
REDISTRIBUTION OF GOLD 

But even while admitting that an immense 
credit balance in this country’s favor is likely to 
continue, the prospect of “redistributing” our 
surplus gold reserves has constantly been dis- 
cussed. It is possible that the next chapter of 
American finance will witness pursuance of this 
process on an impressive scale. It would not be 
altogether an innovation, for the United States 
sent out nearly $700,000,000 gold in the cheap- 
money days between August, 1927, and July, 
1928. Half of this gold came back during the 
Wall Street tight-money period of the next twelve 
or fourteen months, but $100,000,000 went out 
again in the two months after last October’s 
crisis. 

That was in two respects a reversal of the usual 
experience on such occasions; it makes it difficult 
to see clearly into the future. In all of our pre- 
war panic periods, the strain on Wall Street’s 
credit facilities and the urgent bid for money 
caused a fall in foreign exchange and immediate 
import of great quantities of foreign gold to re- 
plenish American bank reserves; then, when the 
crisis was definitely past and money rates had 
come down, exchange rates rose again and the 
gold rushed back to i> Suage. But the movement 


during the crisis of 1929 was, as we have seen, 
exactly opposite. Instead of importing gold in the 
hour of financial crisis, New York exported $100,- 
000,000. Instead of large gold exports after the 
panic had died down, the fall in Wall Street 
money rates during January was accompanied by 
the abrupt cessation of gold exports. Before Jan- 
uary was over, New York was again importing 
gold, though not from Europe. 


AN UNUSUAL MONEY MARKET 
This departure from precedent was ner restrict- 
ed to the gold movement. Wall Street money 
rates usually declined with great rapidity after 
the forced liquidation of speculative credit in a 
Stock Exchange crisis. Such a movement was 


particularly logical after the three last months of 


1929 had witnessed a scaling-down of nearly 50 
per cent in market valuation of stocks carried on 
credit, and when borrowings by Stock Exchange 
brokers for the purpose of carrying such stocks 
had simultaneously been reduced $4,500,000,000, 
or 53 per cent. But in no great Wall Street panic 
of our previous history had the strain on the 
money market relaxed during the panic week it- 
self. On the contrary, the acute stage of the crisis 
had produced such rates on the Stock Exchange 
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The largest earth dam in the world, 
velopment, near Columbia, 


part of an extensive 
South Carolina, as it will appear when completed this year 


Associated hydro-electric de- 


Record of Achievement 


Years of service 
Total customers 
*Gross income 1 
Increase over previous year 
*Net earnings 

Increase over previous year 
Total assets.. 


78 

1,350,000 

$99,883,505 
10.6% 
$50,140,602 
16.8% 

$1,000,000,000 


*All properties 12 months ended November 30, 1929. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for investment circular “‘Q”’ 


61 Broadway 


New York City 
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“She saw the point ... 


and her investments still bring her 


in a sure income, year after year” 


M. T. GILMORE, President of the San Diego 


Trust and Savings Bank, tells how he 


diagnosed a family’s financial needs .. . 


and how they profited by it. 


ee = ° - 
RS. J’s predicament was one 
which bothers lots of us,” said 


Mr. Gilmore with a smile. “‘Her in 
come, she told me, just didn’t go far 
enough! 

“Mrs. J was not a widow. Her 
husband had a moderate salary. But 
with three children... 
a sickness... the dentist... the old 
car getting wheezy... 
added the small independent income 

j 


Mrs. J herself possessed, the money 


didn’t seem to keep pace with things. 


now and then 


. even when you 


“She came in to talk to me one day 
some years ago. She said many of her 
friends making investments 
which ‘doubled their money’. She 


wanted some such magic solution for 


were 


her problem. 

““*But that isn’t the way for you 
to invest, Mrs. J, I told her. ‘You 
need to have a definite amount com 
that you can count on. And 





ing in 
you really can’t afford to risk losing 
your principal, can you?” 

“TI analyzed her situation for her 
and showed her ways in which sl} 
could increase her income and yet 
safeguard her principal. 

“**Well selected bonds are the best 
thing for you,’ I told her. 
point—and that 
little family has balanced its 
with its income without resorting to 


“She saw the 


outgo 
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‘Mr FF predicament was 


nev ers a lot of us 


which for them would 
dangerous 


spec ulation 


certainly have been a 





ran . 
“All but one child is now through 
school—and Mrs. J's increased in- 
come, coming in regularly every 
month, is now giving to her hus 
band and herself a lot of the little 
luxuries they’ve always wanted.” 

Year after year,inevery typeofcom 
munity, investors will find able and 
trustworthy friends in their bankers. 
Bankers feel a deep responsibility to 
ward depositors who come to them 
for guidance, and advise investing in 
securities where safety for both prin 
cipal and interest is considered above 
everything else. 

In all sections of the country, over 
goo bankers choose from Straus offer- 
ings for recommendation to their 
customers and for their own invest 
ment needs. These include re al estate . 


railroad, municipal, public utility and 


foreign bonds 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


STRAUS BUILDING ...In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


© 1930, by S. W. Straus & Co. 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 





M. T. Gitmore, President of the San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank, has 
long occupied a place of leadership in 
the affairs of this prosperous California 
city. For many years he has been 
identified with its civic as well as its 





industrial development. 
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Send for this booklet. . “How to In- 
vest Money” explains 
all the popular types of 

eat" investment securities, 
in easy-to-understand 
terms. Every serious in- 
vestor should own a 
\ copy. Simply send the 
coupon below. 
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65 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 60) 

as 72 per cent in July of 1893 for day-to-day 
loans, 125 per cent in October, 1907, and 10 to 25 
per cent in 1920, with loans even on merchants’ 
paper rising to such prohibitive rates as 9 and 12 
per cent, whereas last autumn’s picture had been 
that of an early October money market com- 
manding 10 per cent on call loans and 9% for 
two months’ borrowings, but of these rates cut 
down in the very week of Wall Street panic to 
5 and 61, respectively. 

This was distinctly a novelty; two conclusions 
seem to be indicated. As regards the money mar- 
ket, there can this time have been no such com- 
plete suspension of business plans that merchants’ 
borrowings, as in 1894 and 1908, would sink to 
utterly negligible magnitude. As regards the gold 
movement, the pre-war situation, in which the 
United States was Europe’s debtor, relying large- 
ly on European capital to conduct its finance and 
industry, and in which a violent reversal of pros- 
perity in American finance and trade, with Eu- 
ropean capital withdrawn in constantly increas- 
ing sums, forced America to pay its foreign debts 
in gold, has ceased altogether to exist. If we send 
out gold in quantity, apparently it will have to be 
because we are increasing proportionately our 
loans to the outside world. 














| 
| 
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POSSIBLE FUTURE CHANGES 


These various underlying circumstances being 
what they are, it is not easy to foresee the char- 
acter of the next few years in American finance. 
Probably we are not yet far enough away from 
the Wall Street crisis of October and November 
to judge whether that was actually a “major 
panic,” or only a particularly severe readjustment 
for excesses practised in a single branch of finan- 
cial activity. Even in the immediate aftermath 
economic indications, as have have 
pointed in opposite directions. Two interesting 
possibilities remain, however. The longer sequel 
to the collapse of industrial speculation in 1920 
was nation-wide application of prudent and care 
ful methods in production and general trade, and 
the adoption of this new programme was un- 
questionably caused in large measure by the em- 
phatic lessons of the “deflation crisis.” It is there 
fore at least not inconceivable, even though it 
seems to be opposed to experience, that the meth- 
ods of prudence and conservatism will in con- 


we seen, 


sequence of last autumn’s unprecedentedly vio- 
lent Wall Street crash, be definitely and continu- 
ously applied on the Stock Exchange. 

That would give to the next chapter a very dif- 
ferent aspect from any financial period except 
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q Sharing the Prosperity ef Many Companies, Many Industries, 


The economic value 
of Investment Companies 





CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


NVESTMENT companies such as 

those in the American Founders 
group must justify their existence 
by achieving better-than-average 
results in periods of depression as 
well as in times of inflation. 


The funds contributed by the de- 
benture owners and shareholders 
are invested and managed with a 
view to obtaining the highest in- 
come consistent with safety —to 
achieve in “good times” above the 
average yield and appreciation, 
and in “bad times” to experience 
less than an average shrinkage in 
earnings and market values. 

A high average rate of gross earn- 
ings of all the five companies in 
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con 

General Management Investment 

SECURITIES 
INTERNATIONAL 

STATES & BRITISH 


GENERAL SECURITIES 
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INTERNATIONAL 





the American Founders group has 
been maintained since the oldest 
was formed in 1921. Interest and 
dividends have provided the basic 
income, while profits from sale of 
investments have been greater in 
some years than in others. In 1929 
income from the latter source was 
unusually large. 


From the total income the ex- 
penses,taxes and debenture interest 
are paid, reserves and surplus are 
built up and dividends are dis- 
tributed to the stockholders. This 
unified management of the com- 
bined funds of many is devised 
to afford greater safety and in- 
come than the average man obtains 
through his individual operations. 


American FoundersCorporation, 
now controlling the other four com- 
panies, has consolidated resources 
exceeding $200,000,000. Copies of 
the consolidated annual report for 
the fiscal year 1929 may be obtained 
from bankers and security dealers 
or from Founders General Corpo- 
ration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 






AMERICA 
CORPORATION 


COMPANY, LTD. 


CORPORATION 


Many Countries > 





When Robert As 
Bruce “Sealed His Vow’’ 


To give authenticity and binding power to a promise, 
agreement or a document, the sea/ has been used 
all through the ages. One of the most impressive 
examples of its use is that of Robert Bruce. Before 
the immortal battle of Bannockburn Robert Bruce 
made a solemn vow to his army that, when victory 
came, he would give his country justice and the 
sound administration of laws. 

Victory did come. Bruce was enthroned king. 
He immediately carried out his promises, passed 
laws that gave equal justice to rich and poor, and, 
to give them binding power, sealed them with his 
personal seal. 

The seal of the General Surety Company, when 

laced on a document, gives that document abso- 
_ complete and irrevocable binding power. You 
are assured of the absolute and complete fulfill- 
ment of the obligation, in entire good faith, with- 
out quibbling or technical evasion. It gives you 
peace of mind—relieves you of all worry and 
uncertainty. 

When placed on a security this sea/ and General 
Surety Company’s endorsement guarantee to you, 
unconditionally and irrevoc- 

a att ably, that interest will be paid 
GIST to you when due and that the 
principal is safe. This guaran- 
tee is backed by a capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE SEAL 
THAT CERTIFIES SAFETY” 
tells vital facts that every investor 
ought to know. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Send for it to our Home Office, 
340 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Identify Safe 
Investments by 
this Seal 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York 


$2 SS: SS 














(Financial Situation continued from page 62) 


perhaps that which followed 1907. The other 
possibility is continued downward readjustment 
of prices for commodities; similar, in the irregu- 
larity of the movement and the occasional inter- 
ruption of it, to that which occurred in the sec- 
ond decade after our Civil War. The period since 
1924 has been marked by exceptionally stable 
prices; the ten preceding years by extremely vio- 
lent price inflation and deflation—caused, how- 
ever, by wholly abnormal influences. We have in 
longer past experience only the reasonably well- 
established precedent, that a more continuous 
readjustment of the general price level has usu- 
ally occurred in the longer sequel to all devastat 
ing wars. It occurred on each occasion when th« 
particular influences which had caused the pre 
ceding world-wide rise of prices—destruction of 
capital and property, impoverishment of con 
sumers, economic paralysis of producing com- 
munities, depreciation of currencies—had been 
corrected or reversed with the lapse of time. 





WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


(Continued from page 56 


instant precision; a memory that functioned so perfectly. 
And it did more. Recalled the lost hat that was blown 
over the mountain top; the glimpse of the “ibex” through 
our glasses; the lunch on Fourth of July Creek. 

“, . . and do you remember something of a subscrip- 
tion to ScRiBNER’s MaGazINE?” 

“Some of those copies—not all of them—some of them 
are here on this shelf yet!” 

The snow will be falling now; the trail to his cabin will 
soon be blocked but I hope that one or two copies will get 
to him before the Winter closes in. Perhaps not. But nev- 
ertheless they will serve their purpose some time in cheer- 
ing the long, lonely vigils in that cabin up in Washington 
Basin. 

My son would only add the foot-note that we did find 
the wild places at last and the climax atoned for all the 
rest. 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


Joun H. Tuacuer. 








The Making of a Bibliography 
Scribner’s Handbook of Travel does not contain a 
catalogue of a// books on all countries. It is a prac- 
tical bibliography, and as such is composed of books 
chosen with the interests of the traveller—not the 
student—in mind. The traveller’s preparatory read- 
ing time and the traveller’s sightseeing time are 
carefully considered in making each selection. It is 
a working bibliography—expertly made. 

Three cents in stamps will secure your copy. 
Travel Department 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A Cities Service Subsidiary— 
Public Service Company 
of Colorado 




















The Valmont electric generating plant 
of Public Service Company of Colorado. 


—[— 


UBLIC SERVICE COMPANY of 

Colorado is the largest gas and electric 
company in the state. It operates modern 
steam and hydro-electric generating sta- 
tions with installed capacity of 124,000 
kilowatts; also numerous sub-stations, and 
2,200 miles of transmission and distribu- 
tion lines. Gas is distributed through 680 
miles of mains. 


The Company serves electricity, natural 
gas and steam heat to Denver; and supplies 
either directly or through subsidiaries, 
electric light and power to Boulder, Grand 
Junction, Leadville, Cheyenne and other 
communities in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. In addition, gas service is fur- 
nished in Cheyenne, Grand Junction, and 
Boulder. 








Cities Service Radio Program 
—every Friday, 8 P.M. East- 


Over 350,000 investors 


share in the earnings 


of this 
Billion Dollar 


Organization 


IL, gas, electric and other prop- 
erties combined in the CITIES 
SERVICE organization now represent 
more than a thousand million dollars 
of assets. 

Earnings of these properties are shared by 
more than 350,000 holders of the Common 
stock of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, which 
controls, through stock ownership, this great 
group of more than 100 subsidiary corpor- 
ations, 

Engaged in the production and sale of 
necessities of modern life, CITIES SERVICE 
subsidiaries enjoy constantly growing mar- 
kets for their products and services. In the 
past twelve months, CITIES SERVICE COM- 
PANY made a new high record of net earn- 
ings—over $43,000,000. 

CITIES SERVICE Common stock, at the 
current market price, yields over 644% 
annually in stock and cash. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE Com- 
mon stock you become a partner in one of the 
largest industrial organizations in the coun- 
try, with a record of nineteen years of growth 
—and an assured future of still greater growth. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street © New York City 


Branches in principal cities 








ern Standard Time—N.B.C. 
—Coast-to-Coast and Cana- 
dian Network—33 Stations 














Name 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 60 Wall Street, New York City 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 









































OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, New York Cotton Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade and New York Curb Exchange. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
Denver Detroit Boston Cincinnati 
Kansas City Columbus Philadelphia Akron 
Toledo Davenport Buffalo Massillon 
Louisville Milwaukee Canton St. Louis 

Colorado Springs Hartford 




















"| went to the Canned Goods Fair, 

The prunes and the tunes were there—’ 
Have you, too, heard the Can- 
nery racket---the little tin clad 
“Sound” operas and jazz num- 
bers, so affably welcomed here 


by the delicatessen set ? 


’ 


O some theatre interests this is a 

heart-warming clamor. It means 

economy for them, hence greater 
profits. 

To persons of sound musical taste, 
it is ludicrous and impudent—an af- 
front to the intelligence and taste of 
the theatre-going public. They see in 
the talkies no excuse for resort to 
Canned Music. 

If you, dear reader, are one of those 
who recognize that machine- made 
sound cannot take the place of living 
orchestras and organists in the theatre ... if you deplore 
corruption of musical appreciation and discouragement of 
musical talent ... if you see no reason why you should 
forego the pleasure of real music in the theatre to enable 
an economy whose benefits you do not share, TREAT 
YOURSELF TO A SIGH OF RELIEF. SIGN THE COU- 
PON BELOW. Then mail it! 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the 
United States and Canada) 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS 

1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


en Without further obligation 
lease enroll name it > 
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quarters her Fourth Estate in structures suited 
to their leading purposes. The new $11,000,000 
Daily News building is noteworthy as the mod- 
ern home of a progressive paper—and as the one- 
millionth electric installation of Edison Service 
in Chicago. Unfailing electric service is a funda- 
mental of Metropolitan news production. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Eaison Company has paid 161 consecu- 


tive dividends to its stockholders. Send for 1930 Year 
Book, Stock ia listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 




















| 
Babson’s 


Offer— 


a continuous Working Plan for your 
money that has proved successful. 


No matter where you stand in the 
present market the Babson Invest- 
ment Plan offers you a sound, con- 
structive, and profitable program for 
the future. 


Send now, without obligation for 
booklet explaining this time-tested 
Babson Offer. 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Div. 89-7 Babson Park, Mass. 

(Largest Statistical Community in America) 
Send me Free, complete information, and your book- 
let, “Bigger Investment Returns.” 
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is issued by us each month and mailed to nearly 65,000 
investors throughout the United States. Each issue con 
tains an analysis of four well-known listed stocks, together 
with current information of interest to bond buyers. 


our nearest office for a copy ¢ 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBuisHep 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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, , , 
write on your letterhead 


the current issue 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


eA REVIEW 
of the Stock and Bond -Market 
































I ean not do it 


ALL ALONE! 


Will you help me to put 


the best current reading 


in my schoolroom? 


, Y pupils—your children—are great 

readers. But too often their out-of- 
school reading time is spent reading 
worthless magazines. I tried suppres- 
sion, with the usual results. Like grown- 
ups, the pupils rushed to get a copy of 
the book or magazine tabooed. Then 
I tried substitution. I made it easy for 
my pupils to read the best in the litera- 
ture of today. The results were astound- 
ing. The pupils soon realized that good 
writers are also interesting writers, that 
worth while articles are just as thrilling 
as the ‘true-this’ and ‘true-that’ type. 
These broader reading interests and 
healthier reading habits can be attri- 
buted to the CURRENT LITERATURE 
plan for current reading. Every child 
is entitled to this training”, says a high 
school teacher. — 


This plan, made possible by the maga- 
zines mentioned below, is known as 
the CURRENT LITERATURE Plan. 
Through it your children are given defi- 
nite training in current reading. They 
become acquainted with the best in the 
current magazines. 


Atlantic Monthly World’s Work 
Bookman Harpers 
Scribner’s Golden Book 


Forum Saturday Review of Literature 


American Education Press 
Publishers of CURRENT LITERATURE 
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Cast this ballot for 
better reading habits 


Show this announcement to the Prin- 


cipal or Superintendent of schools in 
your community. We will gladly mail 
to any parent, teacher, or superinten- 
dent, full details of the plan for rais- 
ing the standard of leisure reading 
tastes, through the use of the leading 
magazines. 

CURRENT LITERATURE 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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DIVERSIFIED 


The 6,000 square-mile area served by 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois is one of America’s richest and most 
widely diversified regions: huge steel mills 
south of Chicago and at Joliet—lace mills 
at Zion City—manufactories of Waukegan 
Cicero, Harvey and Pontiac—farming an 
dairying districts of the Illinois and Fox 
River valleys—coal, limestone, gravel and 
silica deposits of northern Illinois—thickly 
populated residential cities—prosperous 
trading centers—all contributing to and 
partaking in the greatness of Metropolitan 
Chicago. 


We represent this and other progressive 
utilities operating in 31 states. Their in- 
vestment strength is enhanced by the 
essentiality and diversification of their ser- 
vice. Send for our list of security offerings 
yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee Indianapolis 
St. Louis Minneapolis Detroit 
Richmond Louisville San Francisco 














Ile de France 


...where one’s sophistication comes of age 






ry 









NS 

bell 

‘8 

eu 

ha 

da Salon Mizte 

. of the 
Mle de 
France’’ at 


tea hour 


Te gypsy world of society, art and “Ile de 
letters is never bored on land or “ 
sea. ewe The “Ile de France” France 
with its glittering modernistic salons, April 18 

is the gathering place of the wits eee 

and the gourmets, the stage on “Paris” 
which one sees the smartest frocks Grand National 


in smartest settings...afternoon 
tea and evenings in the Salon 
Mixte are always gay and 


Mar, 21 - Apr. 11 


beautifully chic. e#o Breton “ “ 
sailors, trained in along and nop ll 


splendid tradition ...stew- 
ards who anticipate every 
wish...de luxe suites 
that couldn't be more 
luxurious...all outside 
rooms with private 
baths.e@eNo wonder 
the sophisticates 
take it for granted 

and cross the 
“longest gang- 


Moroccan Cru 
Mar. 15 - Apr. 25 


Five and one half 
days to Plymouth 


By de luxe Weekly Express 
Service, New York direct to 
Plymouth, a waiting express 
for London, a few hours later 
the covered pier at Havre, 


plank in the three-hour express to Paris. ewe 
world”..from The new “Lafayette,” the “‘De 
the heart of Grasse”’ and the ““Rochambeau” 
Manhattan form a cabin fleet that makes 
to Havre economy smart. 


the port 


ofParis, ° 





Information from any authorized French Line Agent or 
write to 19 State Street, New York City 











DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


and WORLD'S WORK 
For space and rates in our departments write to 


LF O.< BAU = & Reacom Sere 
ENCLAND 














See a 


Vast, Fascinating, Oriental—on the oe eee 
RAYMOND -WHITCOMB Famous Old 
North Cape Cruise COACHING INNS 


Sailing June 24, 0n the Carinthia” \ 
@. The complete northern cruise. m ENGLAND 
hundred Hostelries — 


Visiting Leningrad and Moscow — 
Iceland —the North Cape—a dozen quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 


fjords — Norwegian cities — Swed- 

ish Stockholm & Danish Copenhagen. - . “agg - 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 

still practised—wherecourtesy 


Rates, $800 and upward with 
choice of return sailing. F - 
to the traveller, quiet service 
rain <-ete~laamae and well-cooked food at mod- 
mnt Bhat erate prices may be expected 
and found. 


126 Newsury STREET, BOSTON 

A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of 
the interesting placesin which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 

The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston, or 







































Where-To-Go publicity blankets N. America 








FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OP 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 


















Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s Gardens, London 
W.f.2 












Scenic Route to Europe 


MID NIGHT Lc 
SUN CRUISE | sm mtorencnrieene 











person chartered White Star S. S. a Rr 
Calgaric sails June 28 to teslend,|__ Sas See s LODGE 
North Cape, Norway's Fjords, Denmark, Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, ladian Pueb. 


Gotland, Sweden, Danzig, Scotland, | !°* Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere 














shore trips and stopover return ticket. 
J 
Inquire of local agent or New O1 leans 


__ NEW MEXICO = 








THE BEST WAY 
TO SEE BRITAIN 


The best way to see the beauty and 
historical associations of England is 
to travel by the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway. When you get to 
London make your way to Euston 
Station. From there you will get 
Circular Tours to the Shakespeare 
Country, where Kenilworth saw 
Elizabeth’s splendour; to the Lake 
District; the mountains of North 
Wales; and to all parts of Scotland 
and Ireland. Euston Station is the 
starting point for the beauty and 
romance of this wonderful land. 


LM Ss 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A33 ), London Midland & Scottish 
Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any LMS Ticket Agent. 


HOTEL 
GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD,N.W.1 


LONDON 





Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 

home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. water 

Telephones Numerous Private Suites Ideal 

and convenient location. Highly recommended 

for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau 
PARIS 











Franceand England. $550 up, first class, NEW ORLEANS LA. 
PASSION PLAY EUROPEAN TOURS) 
Sep ar 
/ One of Americas Leading Hotels 
JAMES BORINGS 


covers necessary expenses, including 
(he St. Charles 
Sailings every week afterApril, $520 up. | 
ALFRED S AMER 2 CO...td. Proprietors 
E, INC. 
TRAVEL, SERVICE, YORK 








DRIVE 2S¥"in EUROPE! 
New, very attractive plan. First-class service 
and references. Write today: G. BOREL, 


Where-To-Go for April closes Feb. 28 19 rue Louis le Grand (Opera) PARIS 
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10-Day fo 3-Month 
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y. RACE travel experts arrange 
ie : complete and diversified itin- 
“@ €faries to Panama, Colombia, Bo- 


livia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile as 
well as around South America, 
across the Andes and the East 
Coast. 


NEW S.S. SANTA CLARA 


at 


ete 


Joins the famous “ Santa”’ fleet 
April 19. Fastest time to South 
America—Cristobal, 5 days— 
Callao, 9 days— Valparaiso, 16 
days. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


GRACE LINE 


oH 10 Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. l 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


EVERY TWO WEEKS 
















Every other week one of the 

* Four Princes ” sails from 
New York for Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Luxurious new twin Diesel 
motorships. Accommodations for 
first class passengers Only. Res- 
ervations and literature at au- 
thorized tourist agents or Fur- 
ness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall 
Street (where Broadway | 
or 565 5th Ave., New York City. 


vegins) 


FURNESS Prince LINE 


Prince Line Servi s be 
New York and South Ame af y 
This Where-To-Go department for 


led on 
cing — most excelient travel attractions. 


The Passion Play, Dutch Canals, Swiss 
Mt. Passes, the Dolomites, Hill Towns, 
Bavarian Alps, French Chateaux, Spain, 
British Isles. 20 Hygrade, Select, Popular 
and Student Class Tours. Low rates. 
Write for Booklet * W” 
Honolulu, California, Norway 
Escorted Tours. Special Booklets. 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 











8 West 40th St., New York 





by Ulilomotyle 


A wide variety of tours, 
covering the British Isles and| 
the Continent — by private 
automobile, alsodeluxe coaches; 
areasonably priced way ofseeing 
and enjoying Europe intimate- 
ly —with the maximum of 
comfort and leisure. For 
instance: From Paris through 
Chateau Thierry, Bar-le-duc 
and the Champagne country, 
across the upper Moselle to 
Nancy, thence over the Vosges, 
to Strasbourg, on to the glorious 
Black Forest, — Freudenstadt 
— Baden-Baden, — northward 
to Heidelberg and Frankfort, 
to Homburg and Wiesbaden, 
Mainz, along the Rhine to 
Bingen and Coblenz, up the 
Moselle to Berncastel; through 
Luxembourg to Rheims, along 
the Chemin-des-dames to 
Soissons and Paris—10 days— 
forests, rivers, mountains, of 
unsurpassed beauty. 

Independent Individual Travel at all times 
THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Ave., New York & Branches 

in co-operation with 
WAGONS-LITS CO. 
701 Fifth Avenue, New York _ 

UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 
The Ideal Tours for cultured 
travelers. Competent Leader- 
ship—splendid travel arrange- 
ments. College credit available. 





A Mediterranean Cruise Tour 
and Vergilian Pilgrimage. 
“The American University 

Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please 
it will be greatly to your advantage to do so. 













CRUISES-T 


ASSENGER 
LISsis 


react like the 


WHOS WHO 


Sailing the recreation route to 
and from YEW YORK sand 


CALIFORNIA 


are 2: ee We ee Oh ee 
a See ee ee ee en 


URS 


s 


hRepecie 
SUE VENEER RATES 7 
Effective in Apoal 


faonoma facific line 


1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market 
Street, San Francisco; offices elsewhere 


or authorized S. S. and R. R. Agents 








mention The here-to-go Bureau? 








EUROPE 
Egypt-Palestine 


WINTER SPRING 
SUMMER 


Send for booklet 





‘TEMPLE S9 louRS 


447B Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 




















Clark’s F 


EUROP CRUISE June 78 


CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250 


isk Where-to-qo Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
ton, J ed ates tn r department 


Cruises 


rs 


Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, 
(London, Rhine, Oberammergau 
Passion Play)—select clientele; the 
most and best for your money. 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. ¥. 
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“We'll be waiting 


for you in 
Glacier Park” 


There’s a horse ready for yo 
and a high-pommeled stock 
saddle. There are miles of wind- 
ing high trails apne (pes 
Ride, fish, hike, play golf this 
summer in Glacier National 
Park . . . the world’s greatest 
dude ranch. Full information 
from Dude Ranch Dept., Room 
zor, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GLACIER PARK 
via Great Northern 


“The World’s Greatest Dude Ranch” 








Quality Service to Advertisers 


Seven high class magazines present these de- 











partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
They are the sign boards of clients whose suc- 
cess has been won by the excellence of their 
_entertainment offerings. 


TRAVEL: EUROPE 
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— Private Auto 
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offieee Ua Sleamship TICKETS 





DEAN & DAWSON |id 
S12 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.¥ 
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SWITZERLAND 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY in 
the world deserves to be seen leis- 
urely. Here is too great a wealth 
of beauty to be enjoyed hurriedly. 
Plan to make your trip to Switzer- 
land by making your headquar- 
ters at one of the many popular 
resorts from which you may make 
daily sightseeing excursions. Re- 
turn in the evening to rest in the 
crisp, rejuvenating Alpine air. 
Obtain a season ticket for 8, 15 
or 30 days... then Switzerland 
willremain in your memory as a 
picture of glorious beauty... not 
merely a succession of brilliant 
flashes. 


By all means visit .. Geneva, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, 
Bernese Oberland, Inter- 
laken-Jungfraujoch, Loetsch- 
berg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zu- 
rich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and 
Lugano. 


Write for Packet 219 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 





WASHINGTON 
LET THIS — 
BOOKLET 


about 





cent} The Cuarmen Lann 


_ oe you decide—“* Where shall we 
go this Summer?" Seattle and the great 
Pacific Northwest offer you this: Scenic 
wonders unrivaled — mountains, forests, 
lakes, streams—fishing, hunting, golfing, 
bathing, boating—metropolitan comforts 
—fine highways—coolness, (summer aver- 
age, 62°). Send for this booklet. You 
can include California in your trip at 
little extra fare. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 80, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me, free, your illustrated 



















ooklet. 
Name — — — 
Address ____ — 

a NEW YORK 
HOTEL ST. JAMES 
wane cneens 109-13 WEST 45th ST. 
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Much Favored E By ‘ men on Travel Jithout Escort 


| Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
| WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 


welcomed everywhe sad 2 the reading table rs of the 





best homesin N. America. These u Jin es unde 
niably exert the m« t powerful influence upon 
| every meinbe ee aoe fa manger oy re their advice is 
| habitually sought and are on the reading tables of 
highest class ‘Ho ymes, Clubs , Public Libraries and 
| Chambe rs of Commerce, promoting inclination to 
travel among the very finest class of prospects 
CRUISES-TOURS 


=~ URS: 
a 
60 DAYS ~ 9 COUNTRIES 
Itinerary includes France, Riviera, Italy, A 
| Switzerland, Germany, the Rhine, Hol- , (ak. 
land, Belgium, England and Scotland. 
Munich and Passion Play at Oberam- . 
mergau, $30 additional. 


BeNOR TOURS Conpants 4 o 
Sereus + c cage, Ulinow 5 














ii? FOR CIRCULAR | 


TOURS 


Europe and the Passion Play 
$495 to $860 
Write for Booklet K 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York _ 








countries 
SSION 





PLAY College Travel Club 
1H 3712 1129 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








72 
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Px CRUISES-TOURS 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Away from Winter! Down 
to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires—Latin cities, 
distinguished, modern, yet 
filled with an Old World 
beauty that enchants the 
seasoned traveller. Sail 


now to this wonderland, 
travelling happily, com- 
fortably the Munson Way! 


Finest Ships— Fastest Time 
21,000 ton American Steamers sail every 
other Friday from New York 
8.8. PAN AMERICA 5§.S.WESTERN 
WORLD 5&.S. AMERICAN LEGION 
$8.8. SOUTHERN 
aN CROSS 
~ Under U. S. 
+ Gov't Mail 
t—~ Contract 
Apply any 
tourist 
agency or 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York City 
THREE 


Season 
The charm of little islands on a 
luxurious American yacht 


JUNE a Som AUGUST 


Entire Dalmatian Coast, Ragusa, Corfu, 
Ithaca, Delphi, Corinth, Mycenae, Athens, 
Hianging Monasteries, Troy, Mt. Athos, 


Naxos, Delos, Rhodes, 


Constantinople, : 
and other islands. 


Patmos, Crete, 
Each cruise limited to fifty. 

References or interviews required. 
40-page illustrated booklet. 


ODYSSEY CRUISES, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 








Send for Literature 


104 days, #7 day. 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So.Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. | 





Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
relixble data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use month! a alled 
ipon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and inst desira lass 

Careful devotion to them for twenty-fo 


ir years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for so long 
a time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 


f their entire satisfaction with our system 

Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek 


Consider — make sure your outing’s success 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 











ODYSSEY CRUISES) 


| : 
Yukon Circle Tour—4or045 days. 
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RECOMMENDED 


CRUISES 


Time and all-expense round 
trip cost from Chicago 


Inside Passage — 16 to 18 days. 

Skagway, Sitka, ‘Waagell, 

Juneau, Ketchikan . ~~ ud $285 
; — 20 to 

Southwestern Cruise >} -. 


Seward, Cordova, Prince 
William’ Sound, Gulfof Alaska $382 


7,000 Island Cruise "or. 22 


Islands, villages and scenic 
waterways of Inside Passage . $242 | 





Golden Belt Tour—29 to 31 days. 


Interior Alaska, Mt. BicKiatey. 
Fairbanks, Anchorage . * $551 


Klondike, Dawson, Yukon 
River, Arctic Circle  . . . $650 


Write us please for complete information 
about the cruise most interesting to you. 


| BE. EB. Nelson, 206 Northern Pacific Bidg., 


St. Paul, Minnesota 





The North Coast Limited 


The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 
" regularly are ali quality public 

are welcome visitors monthly tn our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


PASSION PLAY 


5 COUNTRIES 


We serve the intellec- $3 8 5 


tual elite. Become HRWeaanas 
acquainted with our BRYmrannry 
amazing travel values. 

Cunard supremacy! 10,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet S 



































| 180 North Michi- 












ALL EXPENSE 
MOTOR 


TOURS 


PASSION PLAY 
and 5 Countries 


| By Motor $395 


See Norman- 

dy, Paris, Burgundy, 
Switzerland, Austria, 
Oberammergau and 
the Passion Play, 
Munich, Nuremberg, 
Heidelberg, Cologne, 

| Brussels, Antwerp. 


Ask for Booklet E30 
describing this and 
hundreds of other fas- 
cinating tours priced 
| from $335 to $1007. 
The TRAVEL 
| GUILD, Inc. 
| Address Dept. 318 



















gan Ave.,Chicago 
621 Fifth Ave. 





| The Where-To-Go system influences the people 


Our advertisers waste no money tn presenting 
their invitations to pec » e who cannot accept 
Always advertise as u 


| »mprising the cream of ail Travel prospects 


dely as you are able. 


Escorted Tours 
to Europe 


EN JOY Europe under the 
leadership of able and ex- 
perienced conductors Small 
congenial groups .. . Tours by 
rail, motor coach, and private 
motor Four to eleven weeks 
... Five to ten countries ... All 
tours include Passion Play... All 
expense rates $565 to $1985. 
Write for booklet H, “Your 
Tour to Europe" — 72 pages. 


Franco -Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue - New York 





















Suppose you are 


going to EUROPE 





» oll you do ? 


The answer is—confer Ye Cook’ s—they will 
treat your problem as an individual one; 
Cook's will outline the most suitable route, make 
all steamship reservations—have you met on 
your arrival abroad—and escorted if you so 
desire. They will reserve hotel accommoda- 
tions, will insure your baggage and aid you in 
securing your passport. 

They may suggest Individual Travel, one of their 
special features, enabling the fullest expression 
of your own ideas—or, your requirements may 
be best served by one of their limited Group 
fours. These are many and varied—whether 
you wish to emphasize luxury or economy. 
Cook's will discuss with you — private or group 
automobile travel—special air cruises or general 
air trips. ' 

89 years of experience—200 offices in Europe— 
a service station for you at every important point. 
Cook's Travellers’ Cheques good everywhere. 

OBERAMMERGAU 


Following their practice since 1860 the Oberammergau 
Passion Play Committee have again appointed Thos. 
Cook & Son as their Official Agents; applications for 
accommodations and seats, should be made promptly. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Phitadeiphia Boston St. Louis 
San Francisco a * verento rentrest ‘Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 















VERMLAND 


HE trembling note from along 
J birch bark horn flows mystic 
ally through the glass-clear 
summer night across sleeping val- 
leys and spruce-clad mountains. 
A lovely “saeter” girl is calling 
her flock to pasture. . . The heart 
of Sweden speaks to you. Here is 
a province of dreams and deeds, 
the birthplace of poets and paint= 
ers, of statesmen and inventors. 
A. treasury of natural beauty, 
oldtime customs, unspoiled tra- 
ditions. The goal of seasoned 
travelers. 





STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September, 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for Every-Day 
Use.” Sweden’s loveliest creations in 
glass, china, silver, textiles and wood. 











Eight days direct from New York 
by theSwedish American Line. From 
London or Paris by convenient boat 
or train service—ten hours by air. 
Through trains from Berlin and 
Hamburg. Booklet free from any 
travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau 
551 Fifth Avenue 


SWEDEN 


Dept. S 
New York City 








CA? 








CANADIAN NATIONAL =TO 


Jasper SH ad 


Golf Week, 
Sept. 13 to 








All the thrills of the Matterhorn, Jungfrau 
and Mont Blanc await you in the 
Canadian Rockies. The glaciers and 
canyons of Jasper National Park chal- 
lenge exploration—Swiss guides com- 
plete the Alpine picture, and crowning 





all is the famous Championship Golf 
Course in glorious mountain setting. 


Full information from any 


CANAD AN 


e Largest Kailway 








EVERYWHERE IN 





BOSTO 
186 Tremont St. 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
48. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND 
926 Euclid Ave. 


DETROIT 
1623 Washington Bivd. 


DULUTH 
W. Superior St 


KANSAS CITY 
706 Walout St 


LOS ANGELES 
So. Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
618 Second Ave. Se. 


NEW YORE 
606 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
Fifth Ave. 


PORTLAND, ME 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sts 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
302 Yambill St. 
8ST. LouIs 
814 No. Broadway 
ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 
SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON 
bth St 


D.C 
901—1 N. W 


Here days are varied with trail riding, 
motor trips to scenic wonderspots, tennis, 
swims in a warm outdoor pool, and the 
restful informal luxury of Jasper Park 
Lodge with its evening of bridge, music, 
dancing and social contacts with friendly 


folk from all the world. 


Canadian National Office 


NATIONAL 


System in America 


CANADA 


) Rock ; 


5 Z, Island \S 
The Comfortable Way 
CALIFORNIA 














THROUGH ARIZONA'S 


“GARDEN “ALLAH™ 
NEW deluxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


Short direct low altitude route Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Diego—through Arizona, the 
new haven of winter sun-bathers. Quickest by 
many hours to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente— 
luxurious hotels, guest ranches, historic shrines, 
golf, tennis and outdoor — of every sort — 
a winter paradise. - 
No Extra Fare 
Et ere Utmost in 

Cc i. hedul daylight 

hours en route—only 2 days Chicago to 

California—3 days from Coast to Coast. 


Through service from Chicago, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis. 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific 
Golden State Route 








Ask about our new All-Expense Golden State Winter 
Circle Tour, including the resorts of the Sunny 














Southwest and a glorious circle of the scenic West. 
\! Leave Chicago March 15, 1930. J 





led information, mail this coupon 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
764 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona, 
California, All-Expense Golden State Winter Circle 
Tour and full information regarding schedules and 

| service via Golden State Route. 











Name 








Address 





EUROPE 


In HER Living Room 
by private motor car 


J Back of Europe’s reception hall to 
fascinating interiors where customs 
and costumes centuries old remain 

untouched by the tides of tourist travel. 

Tour by a comfortable limousine with such 
a privately owned appearance that people 
will think it is your own equipage. A well 
informed chauffeur-guide takes you along side 
roads to places where you meet Europe in 
her own living room. 

Go where you please, when you please... 
Paris, Penzance, Berlin, Seville and Oberam- 
mergau for the Passion Play. Your wishes and 
whims are your only schedules and time- 
tables. A telephone message, a personal call, 
or a note will bring to you plans and sug- 
gested itineraries. Upon your approval, reser- 
vations will be made far in advance of your 
sailing date. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Gravel Department 


New York City 
. Chicago 

- San Francisco 
Atlanta, Ga. 


65 Broadway - 
58 E. W sshington | Street ° 
Market at Second Street . . 
601 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. . 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 
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FOR A SPRING HOLIDAY 
or A VOYAGE TO EUROPE 


Raymond - Whitcomb 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING CRUISE 


Sailing April 8 on the 20,000 ton liner 
“Carinthia.” Rates, $725 and upward 











@A six weeks’ cruise through the Western 
Mediterranean at its pleasantest season... 
With visits to the French Riviera, Naples and 
Venice; Seville and Carcassonne, Algiers 
and Tunis —all told to twenty-four places 
on the Mediterranean shores and islands. 
q Or you may take it as a three weeks’ voyage to 
Naples, arriving there for the Italian Spring... ora 
four weeks’ voyage to Venice, convenient starting 
for Oberammergau and the Passion Play. It assures 
passage on an uncrowded liner when the pleasant 
southern route across the Atlantic is at the height 
of its popularity. The cruise rates include return 
passage to America at any time during the year. 
Send for the booklet, “Mediterranean Spring Cruise” 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
q The favorite summer cruise. More complete this 
year than ever before — with visits (without extra 
charge) to Moscow and Leningrad — as well as to 
Iceland, the North Cape, the Norwegian Fjords, 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. Sailing on June 24, 
on the S.S.“Carinthia.” Rates, $800 and upward. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; "Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Scr. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 k Bl 

Los Angeles, 423 West Fife h St.; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 





EUROPE 


Raymond - Whitcomb 
Tours with Escort 

@, The easiest way to see Europe a. Raymond- 
Whitcomb have arranged tours that are compre- 
hensive, thorough — easy to make. You have 
only to select one that suits you in time and route 
and price . . . secure your passport and pack your 
trunks. From the day you sail until you land in 
America again, everything that enters into foreign 
travel will be provided . . . railroad tickets, hotel 
rooms, automobiles for sight-seeing, guides. A 
Tour Manager will go wi you to attend to all 
the details and to see that you have a pleasant trip. 
G, Raymond-W hitcomb invented tours of this sort and 
have run them regularly for half a century. For the 
coming 2s and Summer there are fifty-seven Ray- 

mond-W hitcomb European Tours. They vary in length 
from seven weeks to three months. They cost from $725 
to $2890. They cover all Europe, including Russia, 

Scandinavia, Czecho-Slovakia and Spain. Most of 
them visit Oberammergau — for the Passion Play. 

Send for the booklet, *‘EUROPEAN TouRs” 


Raymond -Whitcomb 


Independent Trips 


@, This is individualized travel. Instead of taking 
an escorted tour, planned and run by a travel com- 
pany, you will make a trip which is planned es- 
pecially for you. It is your own idea of where you 
want to go and how long you want to stay trans- 
lated into a feasible program of travel . . . with 
reservations with European hotels and railroads 
made for you. Your railroad tickets are secured, 
your hotel rooms are engaged and everything that 
can be done in advance is attended to. A chain of 
Raymond -Whitcomb representatives in European 
cities and resorts will help you as you travel along. 
Send for the Raymond -W hitcomb 
“GUIDE TO EUROPEAN TRAVEL” 


Raymond -Whiteomb 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; ‘Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Scr. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth St.; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 














Worwar 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


In Norway, a land that teems with seeming un 
realities, you ride in comfort on railways that 
penetrate the very heart of the wildest, most in- 
accessible mountain ranges and plateaus. Your 
train on the Romsdal route turns a complete 
circle inside a mountain. You alight from your 
Pullman to pick flowers beside a snowdrift or 
glacier, in midsummer, ‘neath the midnight sun. 
You climb four thousand feet in a few hours. 


You safely traverse the edges of sheer cliffs com 
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hotels. Mo cars and fjord and 
coastal steamers complete your 


tour of Norway’s scenic spot 
Ask for our booklets. No charge 


Our services are gratis. 


manding magnificent views of deep fjords far 
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342 Madison Avenue 
Rework, RU-wSEAN 











Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 


The World's Spa 
for diseases of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheumatism and nervous disorders 





Its wonderful mineral springs are the Mecca of those seeking 
health 
Its institutions and equip 
ment are an object of inter- 
est to sightseers. 
Its famous park and mag- 
nificent surroundings offer 
an ideal resting spot. 
Various outdoor sports — 
varied amusements. Famou 
Orchestra Opera Motor 
trips. Excellent Hotel Ac- 
commodation 
45 minutes from 
Frankfort on-Main. 
For information apply to: 
German Tourist 
Information Office 
New York City 
665 Fifth Ave., or to any 
first-class travel agency. 











AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand. 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“ NIAGARA,” Mar. Apr. 30, June 25 
“ AORANGI,” Apr. 2, May 28, July 23 
Sails from Vancouver, B. C. 











For fares, etc., apply Canadian. Pacific Ry., Canadian Pacific Building, Madi- 
son Ave, and 44th St., N. Y., or to the Canadian-Australasian Royal 
Mail Line, 999 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 


ristocrat of Tweed for Golf and outdoor wear—direct from makers. 


The t 
| Samples free, Suit-lengths by mail. Carriage paid 


| NEWALL, 7 Stornoway. Scotland 








ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 


AME TRAVEL SERVICE 


Send for Illustrated Booklet No. 109 
400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
132 N.LA SALLE STR., CHICACO 
627 UNION TRUST BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
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_ iim rovement Cutting . 
q es P ~an art developed Wz 


by Science 


Bartlett has created a new art in the treatment of trees 
in small groups or over a vast acreage. It is a special 
field in which we enjoy an extensive practice based on 
the enduring and exacting principles of Science. When 
you engage ‘the Bartlett Associates for your trees, you, 
too, enjoy at once a security and a lasting satis faction 
for your investment far be -yond its imme diate cost. For 
consultation on present problems and program, address 
the home office, or branch office nearest you. 










Original duPont powder mill at Hagley Yard, estate 
of Lammot Copeland, Esq., Wilmington, Delaware 
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HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsfield, Mass. Danbury, Conn. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Orange,N.J. White Plains Westbury,L.I. Wilmington, Del. 
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A PAT A land of sacred images and mountains 
whose never-dying beauty will enfold you 


like a dream. A land where spring flowers seem like precious blossoms grown in the 
garden of the gods. Here you escape the ils modern world; and still enjoy every 
modern comfort and distraction... European hotels, luxurious express trains, smooth 
roads for motoring, golf and tennis at gay resorts. Write for information about fasci- 
nating Japan, land of colour, charm and courtesy, where the East blends with the West 
and the past with the present... Address: JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


c/o JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, I MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, OR 
C/O NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 545 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥.C., OR ANY TOURIST AGENT 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, may be reached by these Steamship Lines: 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, American Mail, Canadian Pacific, Dollar Line. 
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Natural Color Photograph by Frank G. Fulton 














Grand Canyon from Union Pacific Lodge 


Five Great Days You Will Always Remember 


GRAND 


CANYON 


Beautiful Bryce and majestic Zion, one tour of all 
three— the most startling, unusual and colorful scenery 
in the West. An ideal setting for your vacation— 
trails for riding or hiking; new country to explore; 
new lodges in which to lounge. Rates reduced for 
the 5-day motorbus tour—which includes Cedar 
Breaks, the Kaibab National Forest (where 40,000 
deer roam). Your trip to Grand Canyon, via Union 
Pacific, takes you thru Salt Lake City and Ogden. 


THE 


OVERLAND 


UNION PACIFIC 





Visit the Wonderlands 
of the West—BY TRAIN 


—save time...be free from all cares. 
Travel the Overland Route in luxurious com- 
fort... dining car meals all the way. Ar- 
rive rested ... eager to enjoy the many 
pleasures of your vacation. The Overland 
Route serves 15 national parks and more 
of the scenic West than any other railroad. 


LOW FARES-—FINE TRAINS 


Reduced fares all summer, to California, 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska, Zion—Grand 
Canyon — Bryce Canyon National Parks, 
Colorado—Yellowstone-Grand Teton Na- 
tional Parks ... at little more than half the 
usual fares. 


Ask about escorted, all-expense tours to the 
West-—the convenient,carefree way to travel. 
For complete information and illustrated booklets 


about the great National Parks and other western 
vacation regions, mail the coupon below. 
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! 
: C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 42 4 
1 Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 854 : 
: Please send me complete information and 4 
1 booklets. : 
; | am interested in a vacation trip to i 
1 i 
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HAWAII «Where Spring 
Comes In South Sea Glory 


PRINGIN HAWAII! The loveliest 
Spring you have ever known! 
Enchantment enfolds you while the 
Paradise Isles are still faint tracings on a 
golden horizon. The wonder of a new 
world dawns as your liner cleaves the 
foam. Dazzling scapes of land and sea 
succeed each other to make the spell com- 
plete long before you glide by Waikiki 
and moving Hawaiian melodies drift 
out to you on fragrant winds to extend 


a hospitable land's 


“Aloha.” 


( Spring in Hawaii! A time whena bur- 
nished sky looks down ona world of 
glowingcolor. The pastel tints of dawn, 
the glorious shifting hues of Hawaiian 
sunset are reflected in myriad tropic gar- 
dens, splashed over gorgeous flame-trees 
tossing manes of fire in groves of new- 
washed green. The breath of ginger 
blossoms comes down from verdant 
mountainsidesand minglesforest incense 
with the perfumes of countless oleanders. 
(Spring in Hawaii! When May Day 
becomes Lei Day and a joyous people 
express their love and friendship with 
fragrant South Sea garlandsy7+ when 
honeymooners wander torest aisles or 
dream by coral beaches7+7 when visitors 
from other climes marvel at the cool de- 
light of a climate that retains its winter 
comforts and adds a million vernal 


glories. 


(Spring in Hawaii! Make your plans 
to go this year. March is not too early. 
The vivid colors of Winter are merging 
with the golds and reds of Summer 
Great liners glide over sun-smoothed 
seas in four to six days from the four 
gateways of the Pacific according to the 
ship selected. They defer to none in lux- 
ury or service. Sailings every few days 
offer every advantage of time and con- 
venience. Write for detailed information. 


(You do not have to bother with pass- 
ports or other formalities. Hawait is an 
integral part of the United States— 
as much so as your own State. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


San Francisco, Calif. 
1100 Monadnock 
Building 
MATSON Line 
from San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle 


535 Fifth Ave. ~- New York 
140 S. Dearborn - Chicago 
215 Market - San Francisco 
723 W.7th - Los Angeles 
1805 Elm St. - + - Dallas 
1319 4th Ave. -- Seattle 


8244 4thSt. - - Portland 


Any travel ag 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
655A Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
LASSCO Line 
from Los Angeles 
in Southern California 


730 S. Bdwy. - Los Angeles 
521 Fifth Ave. - New York 
119 W. Ocean _ Long Beach 
140S. Dearborn - Chicago 
685 Market - San Francisco 
609 Thomas Bldg. - Dallas 
213 E. Bdwy.- ~- San Diego 
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OShe Brutannia d a Auchor b in Boston Varthou 





HE indescribable interest 

with which I strained my 
eyes, as the first patches of 
American soil peeped like 
molehills from the green sea 
-.. can hardly be exagger- 
ated . On Saturday, the 
TREMONT HOUSE twenty-second of January, an 
where Dickens stayed American pilot- boat came 
alongside, and soon afterwards the Britannia, 
steam-packet from Liverpool, was telegraphed 
at Boston,”—so wrote the immortal Dickens 
of his visit to America in 1842. 

Concerning the good ship Britannia herself, 
Dickens had this to say! “There she is! all 
eyes are turned to where she lies . . . every 
finger is pointed in the same direction, and 
murmurs of interest and admiration as ‘How 
beautiful she looks!’ ‘How trim she is!’"—are 
heard on every side.” And he spoke of her 





The Old. 


officers, “smartly dressed,” and of her “‘huge 
red funnel, smoking bravely.” 
Samuel Cunard had made history. It was 


Ezra Gannett, man of vision and leader in the 


PEEEEEESEE DEE EEE EEE EE GSE 


rejoicing, who bestowed upon Cunard the 
sobriquet—“ Builder of America.” And Gannett 
flung wide the doors of the old Federal 
Street Meeting House and to the assembled 
Bostonians addressed these burning words: 

“No event since the commencement of the 
present century involves more important con- 
sequences to this nation than the coming of 
Mr. Cunard’s steam ship Britannia. It means 
that our wealth will be augmented, our ac- 
tivities quickened, and means of employment 
created. How great is its value in spreading 
civilization over the world!” 


THAT WAS IN THE YEAR 18,0. 


And now after VOYEARS 


Cunard’s “ huge red funnels“ throughout the 
world are testimonials to Samuel Cunard’s 
The 1,000 ton Britannia 


evolutes into the regally sized, royally appar- 


far-sightedness. 


elled Berengaria, Adquitania, Mauretania— 
What a 


history is this of Cunard accomplishment! 


Cunard’s famous express service. 





©c.s.s 


CUNARD 


1840 +»- NINETY YEARS 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 


Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
SERVICE 1930 











SUMMER VACATIONS 
6 SO 


Surprisingly 
Moderate 
in Cost 


“‘tlorious 


LHILAGG 


p Escorted Tour Parties 
MILWAUKEE 


or Independent Travel 
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ollow the trail of 
the new bap area of the rails—over 
America’s longest elegy 
stone through new & 

lakelands, glacier-clad 
Indians, snow peaks and’ 
icy slopes, Seattle and 
Puget Sound to old-Egj 


world ports; cruise 
figtoria and Vancouver. 


tte! Well within your 
xpenses, for as little as 
Plays to 3 weeks, $145 


Costs? Surprisingly er 
means. A 2-weeksfour, all 
$250 from Chicagg, | ~ 
and up. 
Select the travel mode 
ent travel, paying’ as y 


pleases you. Independ- 
i - or edScorted, all- 
®@overing everything, even 
ti fter details en route. Give 
us an inkling #69 
below. We'll 


he 


MILWAUKEE 
Electrified over the ROAD 


Rockies to the Sea 

Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
The Milwaukee Road, 715 Union Station, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Send me full information about tours to © Yellowstone: 
O Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); © Rainier 
National Park; (1 Puget Sound Country; 0 Olympic Penin- 
sula; © Alaska; ©) Black Hills. © Escorted all-expense tours. 

h days vacation and about 
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Where March Comes in 
Like a Lamb and Goes 
Out in Like Manner 


Down on the Boardwalk you can escape 
the disagreeable features of the month 
while, living at The AMBASSADOR, 
you enjoy healthfully and heartily the 
wealth of sports and entertainment al- 
ways at hand. 
Golf—Horseback Riding 
Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
European Plan Daily Rate 
$5 to $14 Single + $8 to $16 Double 


685 Rooms . 685 Baths 
“Monarch of the 


The Boardwalk” 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Same ownership as the Ambassador Hotels— 
New York, Palm Beach and Los Angeles. 


























Would You Keep 
Her in Prison ? 


Confined to a single room or 
floor, the invalid longing to 
join the family circle is ac- 
tually a prisoner! Sedgwick 
Invalid Elevators are safely 
and easily operated and may 
be installed at much less ex- 
pense than you would imagine. 


i) SEDGWICK 







Write to Sedgwick 
Machine Works, 155 
West 15th Street, New 
York, for Illustrated 
Booklet 153. 


Dumb Wiaiters - 














YOUR PLEASURE! 


In the agreeable, home-like atmosphere 

of the Hotel Sinton, you will be sur- 

rounded by every comfort and conveni- 

ence. Beautiful appointments. Excellent 

cuisine. Reasonable rates. Location con- 

venient to business and shopping district 
and to theaters. 


Hotel Sinton 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 
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THE 
DEPENDABLE 
STATLERS 


Seasoned travelers, men and women who are always roaming the highways 
of the world, are great friends of the Statlers. 
















Statler Hotels, they’ll tell you, are dependable. You know what to expect 
of them; they’re the trade-marked, full-measure, known quality of hotel 
merchandise. Their rates are posted in their rooms — rates which do not 
change with the flow of business, And what’s more (travelers will tell you), 
Statler values are away out in front —“values” meaning the relation of what 
you get to what you pay. 

The radio in your room, your own private bath, circulating ice water in 
every room, a morning paper under your door, good food in well-planned, 
well-run restaurants, and cheerful, he/pfu/ personal service from well-trained 
employees — those things are dependad/e in a Statler — where your satis- 
faction is guaranteed. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON CLEVELAND $T. Louis 
BUFFALO DETROTT NEW YORK 
| Hote/ Pennsylvania) 

















The six o’clock mystery... 


Herlock Sholmes and his good friend Batson had 
noticed the man when he came in at precisely 
6:03 P. M. 

“A dangerous looking fellow,’’ murmured 
Sholmes. ‘‘Notice the twitching nerves around 
his eyes, and the smoldering impatience in every 
gesture. He'll bear watching. . .”’ 


At 6:27 the man reappeared . . . a beam of lov- 
ing kindness in his eye, a low jolly whistle on 
his lips. 


“I say, Batson!’’ said Herlock, *‘the man must 
be a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I never saw such 
an astounding change in a personality! We must 
find the cause.” 

Picture Herlock and his faithful Batson in the 
man’s apartment . .. measuring, digging through 


... kind to everything it touches - 


drawers, peering into corners. But pill or powder 
found they none! 

Then Herlock threw open the bathroom door. 
A tropical warmth still lingered in the air, and 
the mirror was misted with steam. A splash of 
water on the floor . . . a heap of damp towel. . . 
and in the soap dish, a smooth, alabaster-white 
rectangle. 

“*Eureka!’’ he cried, ‘I have it!’’ 

**Have what?”’ asked Batson, who never was 
very bright. 

Herlock scorned to answer. He drew a tub. 
he threw off his clothes . . . he tossed the rectangle 
upon the water . . . and as he slid luxuriously in 
to the steaming bath, he uttered these cryptic 
words—'‘It floats."’ 


9947  % Pure - “It floats”’ 


© 1930, P.& G. Co. 
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Smooth, vibrationless sail 





ing, so characteristic of all 
1. M. M. Liners, is just 


one thing that makes each 





moment on board so enjoy- 
able. Coffee in the lounge, 


for example...on_ the 










Majestic, world's largest 








ship; Olympic, Homeric 
or Belgeniand...is a de- 
lightful affair; always col- 
ored by romance e 

Life is a composite of 
magical moments. Brilliant 
social events... deck sports 
... fine cuisine...and, when 
the day is done, such attrac- 
tive staterooms... spacious, 


comfortable, truly livable. 
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1. M. M. Lines provide accommo 





dations in a wide range of rates 


Expense is no longer a barrier 


reer ar gee 


to Evropean travel. Bring us 
white star line your problem. We have fares 


to meet every purse and plan 


red star line . atlantic transport line 


nternational mercantile marine company 


iO PRINCIPAL OF FICC S IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. MAIN OFFICE. | BROADWAY. NEW TORK ity autTH RIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE | 
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You’re eoing somewhere 


when you go with 


- Camels 


The road to pleasure is thronged 
with smokers who have discovered 
the superior fragrance and mellow 


mildness of this better cigarette. 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








